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WITH DRAWINGS 


ORE humor and pathos, comedy 

H and tragedy, happiness and misery, 
sz pass in review before the teller of 
ty a savings-bank than is dreamed of 
by the outer world. It has never been ac- 
curately and fully described, for the reason 
that no outsider knows anything whatever 
of the facts, and the man on the inside has 
never written the story. 

The public impressions of the savings- 
banks of New York State are confined to 
generalities: that they constitute a benevo- 
lent institution, have over 2,000,000 deposi- 
tors, and hold over $1,000,000,000, popularly 
supposed to be the savings of the thrifty 
poor. The inner workings of these great 
banks, the interesting story of how $1,000,- 
000,000 in money is handled, the eccentric 
characters who come and go, and the all but 
tragic occurrences that now and then rouse 
the bank from its usual dull routine, are ele- 
ments of an untold tale. 

Who are the savings-bank depositors? 
All classes— the millionaire and the beggar; 
the honest toiler and the scheming rogue; 
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the dweller in Fifth Avenue and the so- 
journer in the penitentiary; the idler whose 
face is bronzed by the sun of the Riviera, 
and the thief whose back still bears the 
marks of prison discipline. They are all 
there, touching elbows on the waiting line 
at the teller’s window—“ rich man, poor man, 
beggar man, thief,” as the nursery jingle 
puts it. 

Anybody can open an account in a sav- 
ings-bank, with “no questions asked.” In a 
national or business bank it is altogether 
different. There no one is allowed to open 
an account without credentials and a per- 
sonal presentation to the president or cashier. 
Nobody but a burglar or a safe-breaker gets 
into a business bank without a letter of 
introduction. 

The great bulk of depositors, perhaps 
sixty-five per cent., are of the laboring 
classes, the weekly-wage earners; then come 
the middle and well-to-do class, say thirty 
per cent.; and lastly the very rich man and 
the criminal in about equal proportions. By 
criminal I do not mean to confine this class 
All rights reserved. 
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“HE WAS ACCUSTOMED TO CALL HER ASIDE POLITELY FROM THE SOMEWHAT ROUGH CROWD IN LINE.” 


to bank burglars, check-forgers, and bank- 
note counterfeiters,—you will see all of 
these if you watch the line long enough, — 
but I include all those men and women 
who avoid police notice when they can, and 
are occasionally “ wanted ” down in Mulberry 
street: the rich keeper of the fashionable 
gambling-house; the woman who is suspected 
of knowing the whereabouts of a vanished 
thief or forger; the man who never breaks 
into a bank himself, but takes a friendly and 
patronly interest in those who do; and so on 
up and down the scale of cosmopolitan vice. 
At one time or other they all have savings- 
bank accounts. It seems incomprehensible, 
but people of all these classes are frequent, 
even permanent, depositors. I do not say 
this from hearsay, but have seen examples 
of each of them lodging their money, even 
in their own names. 

What can you do with these people when 
they come to deposit? It is not criminal to 
save money, and you cannot arrest them. In 
some cases their accounts are closed by the 
bank, and they are told to take themselves 
off—a hint upon which they promptly and 
quietly act, possibly from fear of the police, 
accustomed as they are to obey when told 
to “move on.” 

Some of them, however, are not easily 
gotten rid of. A famous confidence woman 
had her account in a New York bank, and 
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her quiet demeanor, amiable smile, innocent, 
almost girlish timidity, quite won the chief 
official in charge. He was accustomed to 
call her aside politely from the somewhat 
rough crowd in line, give her a chair in the 
anteroom, and send her pass-book and 
money by one of the clerks to the receiving 
teller. Her identity was finally discovere:! 
through a police inquiry at the bank, and 
the next time she called, the old gentlema 
offered her, not a chair, but her pass-boo! 
with her deposits in full. The “poor youny 
thing” swore at him like a trooper. It was 
quite necessary to call in the moral influenc 
of the porter, displaying his “ special deputy 
badge, before Miss Innocent made less nois 
and took herself and her deposits out of t! 
bank, giving the old gentleman a partin 
shot from the doorway. 

By the way, speaking of these crimin: 
classes, and the problem of how to get the 
out of the bank quietly, I may add that som 
times—in fact, in cases that have con 
under my own knowledge—it has seeme 
wisest to take no positive action, lest, 
there were open trouble with them, the affa 
might get into the newspapers in distort« 
form, a wild rumor be spread abroad th: 
something connected with 2 burglar or 
burglary had happened at the bank, and 
“run” be precipitated by a sudd.~ scaré 
among timorous depositors. 
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The president and managing officials of a 
leading bank once debated long and seriously 
vhether they should inform the authorities 
‘hat just after a famous burglary three men 

nd two women had deposited $3000 each, in 
ew bank-bills that possibly were a portion of 
iose that had recently been stolen in tran- 
it between two banks. It was a question 
hether the suspicion 
ould justify this action, 
hich of course would be- 
me public, perhaps get 
ito the newspapers, and 

me illiterate depositors 

ight hear the story with 

new twist given to it— 

‘t that burglars had put 

oney into the bank, but 

id been in and had taken 

meout. The result would 
earun. It was finally de- 
ided todonothing, at least 

the time. Soonafterward 
the thieves— for such they 
vere—relieved the bank’s 
perplexity. Two of the 


ien and the two women 
came in singly, but in a 
hurry, drew the fullamount 


that was in their names, 
and made off. The fifth of 
the party did not return 
untilyearsafterward, when 
a man with cropped hair, 
an unconscious lock-step 
halt in his walk, and other 
evidences of having been 
temporarily retired from 
society, called and drew 
the deposit that had slum- 
bered while he was “do- 
ing time up the river.” 
There is sometimes a bit of sentiment in 
the worst of these people. I recall an inci- 
dent in connection with a woman who opened 
an account. For purposes of identification 
all sorts of questions are asked and written 
down in the various ruled columns of the 
signature-book. A depositor’s handwriting 
may change after a time, and identity is 
established by the answering of these per- 
sonal queries. She glibly gave her address, 
her nationality, and other general particu- 
lars, but there was a pause when the home 
questions followed. Finally, when the 
queries came, “Where were you born?” 
“Your father’s name?” “Your mother’s?” 
“Her maiden name?” “Are they both liv- 
ing?” the woman said, after a little, “Say, 
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can’t you leave them off the book?” and 
when told that these family particulars were 
required, she turned and walked out of the 
bank. 

It is hard to say what nationality makes 
the most thrifty class of savers, for, after 
all, the instinct of economy and the habit of 
gradually saving much from little are per- 


“A PARTING SHOT FROM THE DOORWAY.” 


sonal rather than national traits. The 
Italians, Hungarians, Poles, and Germans, 
however, present notable examples. 

The president of one of the New York 
banks tells me that an Italian who kept a 
very ordinary corner fruit-stand and boot- 
black’s chair, not far from Twenty-third 
street and Sixth Avenue, came into the 
bank one day with a dozen or more pass- 
books tied up in an old handkerchief. Would 
“the signor who speaks Italian” —the presi- 
dent— “tell him how much the total footed”? 
That dealer in fruit, that miracle-worker 
in accumulating dollars from dimes, had 
twenty thousand dollars in various banks! 
Not long afterward he and a black cat, 
his companion, were found dead in the store 
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cellar where they slept—asphyxiated by the 
fumes of a charcoal-stove on which he 
cooked his meals. “By the way,” added the 
president, “the man on the sidewalk was 
evidently richer than the man in the store, 
for among the Italian’s assets was found an 
acknowledgment of $500 loaned to the 
shopkeeper.” 

Bananas and shoe-polish are not the only 
means toward acquiring comparative wealth. 
For years there were two familiar and dis- 
tressing figures on the corner of Canal street 
and Broadway, a man and his wife, joint 
partners in misery and a rickety table. On 
this table they kept a small collection of cara- 
mels, cubes of fig-paste, and chocolate cream- 
drops. The man or his wife was there by 
turns, day in and day out, fanning off the 
flies in summer and rubbing benumbed fin- 
gers in winter. A more hopelessly insol- 
vent firm, seemingly, it would be hard to 
imagine, and had a receiver been appointed 
for the assets when the table carried its 
largest stock, the board could have been 
swept clear at any time, I should say, for 
thirty cents. The whole supply, even with 


rapid sales and frequent replenishment of 
stock, seemed incapable of keeping body and 


soul together in one human being, to say 
nothing of two. It transpired, however, 
that the man had a pass-book in one of 
the down-town banks for $1650, and his 
wife one for $830. How did they doit? Ido 
not know, but their little fortune was made 
from the table that for more than eighteen 
years was a landmark in Canal street. 

A yellow dog must be a mascot, and a 
screeching parrot’s oaths must be prayers 
for prosperity in disguise. At least, I judge 
so from the fortunes that more than one 
dog- and bird-fancier has put by in the 
banks. One of these dealers, who kept a 
modest shop in a side street near Washing- 
ton Square, told me that every penny he and 
his wife had made was earned in his shop. 
“Tt’s a hard, noisy life,” said he, “and we ’ve 
heard screeching and yelping enough to set 
us crazy, trying to put by something for a 
rainy day.” The old man was well fixed for 
a very deluge. During a financial panic, 
when there was a run on nearly all of the 
savings institutions, he turned up at an East- 
Side bank with books for $35,000, at a West- 
Side bank with claims for $30,000, and at 
other institutions for smaller sums, aggre- 
gating in all $95,000! I have personally seen 
and examined his pass-books. The lawforbids 
the acceptance of more than $3000 from any 
one depositor, but he had evaded this by 
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opening a series of books in his own and his 
wife’s name, and as trustee for Tom, Dick, 
and Harry—possibly mythical persons, pos- 
sibly his dogs. 

Negroes are numerous though sometimes 
erratic customers of the banks. They often 
put by a few dollars this week, but are un- 
able to resist the temptation of drawing it 
out the next. Some of them keep their 
names for only a year, and there is a shifting 
of names after the summer-hotel season is 
over and the waiters and chambermaids come 
trooping back to town. Some take a fancy to 
a person they have seen or waited upon, and 
the hotel guest’s name will be appropriated 
and will appear in a new account at the sav- 
ings-banks, with the word “ Colored” written 
after it in the signature-book. Very many, 
however, prove good, thrifty depositors. 

In broad contrast with the shiftless, aim- 
less man or woman, who is forever starting 
and stopping on the road toward the goal of 
competency, is the really thrifty person. I 
once examined some two or three hundred 
typical accounts, which showed how dimes 
become dollars, and dollars accumulate by 
hundreds. In ninety out of every hundred 
of these there were no large sums entered, 
and no evidence of sudden windfalls or of 
unusual good luck. They were almost in- 
variably regular, steady, weekly entries of 
small sums, the happy result of a fixed de- 
termination to save something, no matter 
how little, from the weekly wages. 

The better education of the masses of 
to-day, compared with that of a decade or sv 
ago, is clearly and interestingly shown in 
the constantly lessening proportion of those 
who make only a cross for their signature 
That education abroad is seemingly much 
more general and better than it was twenty 
years ago is evidenced in the greater num- 
ber of immigrants who now sign their names 
in a round, bold hand. 

Another interesting fact is disclosed b) 
these depositors. It has frequently been 
made a subject of complaint against immi 
grants of certain nationalities, notably th: 
laborer from Italy, that they have no pe: 
sonal interest in our country, that they com: 
here for a brief sojourn, make what mone) 
they can, and return to their native soi 
They have been called undesirable immi 
grants, whose coming crowds the field o! 
labor without permanently adding to respon 
sible citizenship. 

This was once true. The Italian worked 
here during the open season, hoarded his 
wages, and when the coming of ice and snow 
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caused thesuspension of outdoor labor, called 
at the bank for his money, took a ten-dollar 
steerage passage to Italy, and remained 
there till spring opened. All that is changed 
w. Year by year the departing Italians 
re fewer, though the incomers are more 
merous than ever, and even in the depth 
winter Giovanni’s and Pedro’s burly form 
.d swarthy face are now seen in line at the 
eceiving teller’s window. 
It would hardly be fair to tell anecdotes 
‘the lower classes without including one 
at touches upon wealth. One of the richest 
rls in fashionable New York was about to 
wry the man of her choice, who was not 
erburdened with this world’s goods. They 
ime to the bank together one day, where 
proceeded to open an account. 
“IT am to be married to this lady,” he said 
one of the clerks, indicating the young 
woman at his side, “and I wish to deposit 
$5000 in my name as trustee for her benefit. 
I wish to introduce her personally, so that, 
should anything happen to me, you can iden- 
tify her and pay the amount to her. I wish to 
have the bank-book lodged here for safety, to 
be kept until called for in the event of my 
death.” He led her away to a seat,—not to 
keep her standing while he was making the 
deposit, signing the signature-book, and so 
forth,—and returned to the receiving teller’s 
window, where he remained for some time. 
At last the business was concluded, and he 
showed the pass-book to her—showed the 
cover only, on which was written (I give 
assumed names), “John Smith, trustee for 
Fanny Brown.” She was a multi-million- 
airess, and a few thousands more or less 
meant little to her. But the goodness of the 
fellow, his giving her even the few thousands 
he had, pleased her greatly, and she probably 
determined then and there that she would 
double his allowance. The book was given 
into the bank’s keeping, unexamined by her, 
and the two passed out. A week later her 
marriage at an upper Fifth Avenue church 
was one of the fashionable affairs of the sea- 
son, and the happy pair sailed away to Eu- 
rope, where they have since been, and are 
now, prominent in an American colony. I 
do not know whether the dust of the bank 
is still accumulating on the unopened pages 
of the pass-book, but if ever anything hap- 
pens to him, and she applies for the gen- 
erous wedding-present, she will find in the 
pass-book a single entry —$20. 
The legislator at Albany periodically calls 
aloud for the confiscation by the State of 
the alleged millions of “unclaimed deposits” 


in the banks. It is said to be a vast sum 
that has been lying there for over twenty 
years, forgotten by the owners or belonging 
to men and women who died without heirs. 
The legislator’s demand is that, as it is 
money for which there never will be a claim- 
ant, it should revert to the State. 

This is a fruitful topic for wild harangues 
at Albany, and almost annually for nearly 
fifty years—the first proposed “ confiscation” 
bill that I recall was in the legislature in 
the early fifties—this assault upon the sav- 
ings-banks has been renewed. The repeated 
attempts to steal the savings of long-absent 
but trusting depositors, the proposal to dis- 
honor the State by breaking into the vaults 
and taking the money of which the State 
should be the guardian, not the thief, have 
been brought up again and again. Nothing 
but the earnest efforts of the watchful bank 
superintendent, the combined pleading of 
the presidents of the threatened institutions, 
and the power of the press, have defeated 
the proposition. 

The banks insist that no account can be 
called forgotten because unclaimed, and that 
even were all these deposits uncalled for, 
the money should be left with the banks 
as an additional safety-fund, rather than 
grabbed by Albany and parceled out among 
political hacks in appropriations for public 
works in favored districts. 

In the first place, there is a grave misap- 
prehension as to the total amount, which 
orators have declared amounted to untold 
millions. A legislative committee, which 
years ago investigated this matter, was 
obliged. to report that out of $65,000,000 
on deposit in the banks less than $90,000 
was in the “unclaimed” class. As late as 
1875 another report by a legislative com- 
mittee placed the amount at about $300,000 
in aggregate deposits of over $300,000,000. 
The present bank superintendent, Mr. Fred- 
erick D. Kilburn, who has given the matter 
careful study, officially reported not long 
since that all amounts over $5 that have re- 
mained in the banks undisturbed for over 
twenty years foot up only about $1,500,000 
out of nearly $1,000,000,000 on deposit. 

“Unclaimed ” must not be defined as “ for- 
gotten” or “abandoned.” These “unclaimed 
deposits” are constantly being called for. 
Not long ago a depositor called for an ac- 
count that had been “undisturbed” since 
1824. I can recite cases that came under my 
personal notice. In 1879 an old, weather- 
beaten sailor came rolling into a bank in New 
York to establish his identity and claim a de- 
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posit that he had made years and years be- 
fore. He had suffered shipwreck, had been 
marooned in the Orient, had made his way to 
Hongkong, had had as many adventures as 
ordinarily fall to the lot of none but the hero 
of the “penny dreadful,” and finally had 
vorked his way back to New York. Would we 
please give him his money? Book he had none; 
that had gone to Davy Jones’s locker with 
the Nancy Jane of Plymouth or somewhere; 
yut he furnished abundant proofs of his iden- 
tity, and received his money with a “Thank 
you kindly, sir.” Suppose he had been told 
that the State had stolen his savings, that 
he was officially presumed to be a dead man, 
ind would he kindly stay dead? 

An Italian who went home on a visit, leav- 
ng some $400 here behind him, celebrated his 
irrival in Palermo too convivially, got into 
| quarrel with another gentleman of Paler- 
10, clenched an argument with a knife, and 
served a long term of penal servitude. He 


eventually returned to New York very much 
the worse for wear and decidedly in need of 
his bank-account, which was paid to him, 
principal and interest. Here was another 
alleged “dead man” come to life. 

Perhaps the best proof of all that can be 


offered that an “undisturbed” account of 
twenty years’ standing is not a forgotten nor 
an abandoned one is the fact that, at the very 
time when the legislators at Albany were 
attempting the seizure of accounts that had 
been sleeping for twenty years, the bank 
superintendent himself had a book in one of 
the New York banks that antedated the 
proposed proscribed period! I may add that 
I have money in a savings-bank that has 
not been added to or drawn upon for over 
twenty-one years. 

A peculiarly pathetic case in point that 
came to my notice some yéars ago was that 
of a poor old creature who died in a county 
poorhouse in New Jersey. She was eighty- 
five years of age, and, so far as known, was 
absolutely without friends or relatives. 
When she began to fail seriously she asked 
leave to sit out in the garden with another oc- 
togenarian pauper who was a great crony 
of hers in the companionship of misery. The 
old woman finally died, when the other made 
known a secret confided to her. Her dead 
companion had had a dread of being buried 
in the Potter’s Field, and had deposited $39 in 
a New York savings-bank which she wished 
used for her burial. She had hoarded this, as 
the deposit-book showed, in dimes and quar- 
ters during a period of fourteen years. What 
pinching poverty she had suffered was shown 
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by the long period it had taken her to gather 
the paltrysum. The last of the $39 had been 
secured when she must have been in her 
sixty-third year. Old age, allied with pov- 
erty, had won the fight, and had driven her 
along the road to the poorhouse; but neither 
cold, hunger, nor the other distresses of the 
extremely poor could tempt her to touch one 
penny of the sum that was to keep her out 
of the Potter’s Field. Suppose the State 
had confiscated her “unclaimed ” dollars! 
Comedy treads close upon the heels of 
tragedy in a savings-bank. Within a day or 
so after this claim from a New Jersey poor- 
house came one of an altogether different 
character from the “ Little Italy ” settlement 
back of the Bowery, New York. In this lat- 
ter case an old Italian street vender, a con- 
sumptive, feeling that his end was drawing 
near, prepared a scheme for ending his days 
in comfort. Observe the originality and 
delicacy of the scheme that he successfully 


- worked on Little Italy. He had only $75in the 


bank, and of this he drew $70, and redeposited 
itin a fewdays. He drew it again, and again 
redeposited it, continuing the operation at 
brief intervals until on the credit side of his 
pass-book he had entries of all these vari- 
ous sums footing up $800, and on the oppo- 
site page drafts to the amount of about 
$785—balance $15. After carefully cutting 
out the page showing the amounts drawn, 
and leaving the long line of deposits, he 
took to his bed and called in his friends. 
He was dying; they could see that, the old 
man told them. They were good fellows, 
and he loved them all, and he wished Pedro 
the banana-peddler, and good Giovanni the 
boot-black, and Arturo the wine-seller, to 
know how affectionately he regarded them. 
What he had to leave them was not much 
—would Edgardo, good old Edgardo, kindly 
find, between the mattress and what used to 
be the springs, his bank-book? Yes; that 
was it. Take it to the window and tell him 
how much was there. Eight hundred? Ah, 
well, thanks to God that it was so much; 
but oh that it were more, for such good 
fellows as they! 

Dottore Bartollo had told him that he 
might live three months, till spring; would 
his good friends put back his book under the 
mattress, and when he was gone—no, they 
must n’t cry—would they take it up to the 
bank, draw the amount, and divide it be- 
tween them? Meanwhile, as his loving 
friends of the present, his heirs in the future, 
would they kindly attend to his little wants? 
Would they? Did they? That old fellow 
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was fed on the fat of the land while he lay 
there in bed. He drank more Chianti in a 
week than he had swallowed in five years. It 
was even hinted by some that Arturo the 
wine-seller was hastening the end by the vile 
Chianti that he constantly produced from 
his stock, while the push-cart man was so 
generous of unripe bananas for the sick- 
room that there was a division of opinion 
in Mulberry street as to whether he was 
cheering his friend’s finale with fruit, or 
endeavoring to complicate consumption with 
other ills. 

At last he swallowed his last flagon of 
Chianti, and though Little Italy made a de- 
cent pretense of sorrow, it was really en féte 

-at last the $800 was to be drawn! I was 
in the bank when the principals, in their 
holiday clothes, and with a few chosen 
friends, arrived. They stated the case, and 
asked for the amount, from which the push- 
‘art man was to receive some $40 for fruit, 
the wine-seller $100, and the others various 
sums invested for the invalid and his funeral, 
leaving some $350 as the “dividend.” | need 
not describe the small-sized riot that fol- 
lowed when the abstraction of the pages 
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TOOK TO HIS BED AND CALLED IN HIS FRIENDS.” 


from one side of the book was explained to 
the swearing mourners and a tender was 
made to them of the $15, all that the de- 
ceased had in bank. 

I have referred to a danger that constantly 
menaces even the strongest savings-banks 
—a sudden run upon them started by th 
vaguest or most unfounded rumor that the) 
are in trouble. There is no class so timorous 
as savings-bank depositors, so readily in 
duced to rush in a panic of fear to deman 
their money. A bank in New York once ha 
to face a run because a young man wi 
happened to stop in at the Garfield Nation: 
Bank made this remark, with no evil inter 
tion, to one of the tellers: “I saw quite 
crowd at the Savings Bank this mor 
ing. I wonder what ’s up.” That crowd w: 
composed of contented depositors, but t! 
remark got abroad, and caused enormot 
withdrawals before the panic was allayed. 

Let me explain how a bank stands alwa) 
ready to meet a run, how, in time of peac« 
it prepares for war. ' 

To meet sudden and unexpected demand 
upon banks, a large sum is kept ready for us« 
The average large bank—say, with total as 
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sets of $20,000,000 —is prepared by four lines 
of defense to resist sudden attack. In the 
sult or safe about $500,000 in bank-bills 
always on hand; back of that is a cash 
serve of perhaps $1,500,000, deposited in 
various business banks, subject to instant 
il; back of that, again, is perhaps $8,- 
,000 in United States and other gilt- 
ved securities. immediately marketable; 

| the fourth and last line of defense, and 

ie retired upon only in extreme distress, 
$6,000,000 or $8,000,000 in bonds and 
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or five hours of the arrival of the first fright- 
ened depositor. The clerks and officials are 
taken completely by surprise. There has 
been no premonition of the trouble; but they 
instantly recognize that a run is on. 

Not a moment is to be lost. Like fighting 
a fire, the first moments count. As rapidly as 
possible the gathering people are paid off. 
The waiting line must not be allowed to 
lengthen—must not extend out into the 
street, to become an alarmist telltale to the 
passing public. The tellers work rapidly. 


“THE SWEARING MOURNERS.” 


mortgages, on which the mortgagers will 
be hurriedly called to make a payment on 
account if the bank is pushed to extremities. 

With such resources, disaster would seem 
impossible, though it has come to the best- 
fortified institutions. 

A run is sometimes absolutely mob-like in 
its character. The worst of them can be 
compared only to a half-controlled popular 
riot or the mad rush in a theater panic. No 
matter how trifling the initial ramor may be, 
it is magnified immediately into an impend- 
ing wreck of the institution. The news that 
has started, no one knows where, sweeps 
over the city from end to end. At once the 
people come rushing in, at first by dozens, 
presently by hundreds. I have seen the bank 
and street packed by thousands within four 


No talking is done; it is pay, pay, pay as 
quickly as they can pass out the money. 

Depositors are now beginning to come in 
droves. The teller’s cash-drawer needs more 
money; the ordinary supply at the desk is 
running low. The big safe-doors are opened, 
and to calm the crowd the officers osten- 
tatiously bring out large packages of bills 
—fifty or one hundred thousand dollars- 
and pile them on the tellers’ desks. 

The depositors have watched the opening 
of the safe; probably some of them wonder 
if it is empty—looted, robbed. The tellers 
work like beavers, but to every one man that 
is paid off two or three newcomers are crowd- 
ing in to demand more. 

The bank is now full of people; the porters 
find it difficult to keep the men and women 
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in line. The crowd, quiet at first, grows 
restive. Further alarmed by their own num- 
bers, they are beginning to be a little noisy 
in talking to one another; the buzz of con- 
versation is becoming not unlike a low, con- 
tinuous growl, as though an ugly mood were 
taking possession of the gathering. 

They are now too numerous to keep within 
the bank; they extend out on the sidewalk, 
and the run is public news. It is only a 
question how long the attack will last; 
whether the fort is so well supplied, so well 
equipped to withstand a siege, that it can 
hold out to the end, and pay on till reason 
is restored to the panic-stricken people. 

In a few hours the half-million dollars in 
the bank safe will be exhausted, so messen- 
gers are despatched at once to draw a large 
sum from the “call” deposit in the down- 
town banks, that the tellers may have ample 
ammunition in time to fight the oncoming 
creditors. 

The regular hour for closing the bank is 
approaching; the crowd is getting larger and 
more restless, if not noisier, as the hands 
of the clock are nearing the moment when 
the window will be closed for the day in 
the face of demands, and, in the opinion 
of the more excited ones, not to reopen. 

Some of the directors have heard of the 
run, and have dropped in or have been sent 
for. There is an informal consultation. 
Three courses of action are open: first, close 
promptly at the usual hour; second, keep 
the bank open after hours and pay on, hop- 
ing that this evidence of readiness to meet 
all demands will quiet fears and stop the run 
(this is almost always done by sound savings- 
banks, though the experiment is usually 
fruitless); third, take advantage of a law 
that was framed with the special object of 
checking a mad rush and preventing the 
hurried sacrifice of securities, and which 
permits savings-banks to demand sixty days’ 
notice from all depositors. Unless a run is 
serious, the bank does not like to do this, as 
it is mistakenly accepted by the lower 
classes as proof that it cannot pay its 
creditors. 

Sometimes one of the directors imagines 
that a speech may prove effective, and one 
of the bank officials climbs upon a stool or a 
desk, and meanders on suavely, smilingly, 
diplomatically, trying to explain to men who 
believe the bottom has dropped out of the 
bank that everything is as snug and com- 
fortable as can be, and would it not be wiser 
and better for them to go home and leave 
their money where it is drawing interest? 
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The crowd listens in dogged silence till 
some one eloquently gives a short, sharp, 
hard laugh, or, mob-like, an orator develops 
on the other side of the railing, who gives 
an angry retort as voicing the crowd’s in- 
tention. Then the speech ceases, and the 
tellers rush on with their work. 

At last night comes on, and the bank 
stops payment for the day, announcing that 
it will reopen in the morning. But there 
the crowd remain, pushed out with difficulty 
into the street, but stubbornly keeping 
possession of the sidewalk, holding their 
places near the door, determined to be ready 
for the morning rush inward when the doors 
swing open again. 

The all-night vigil begins, and a line is 
roughly formed by the crowd itself, under a 
sort of mob law that gives a man or a woman 
a right to the place he or she stands in so 
long as strength holds out to keep it. 

Hucksters’ carts, with their oil-lamps, line 
the gutter to turn a penny by selling fruit 
or food to the hungry; peddlers come along 
with rough boxes for sale as seats for the 
weary; and the financial vulture who scents 
prey comes to feed upon it. He goes along 
the line and tells them that the bank is 
doomed, that they will never get their money, 
that they are as good as ruined—do they 
want to sell their accounts? And there you 
will see these fellows, trading on the misery 
of the more frightened ones, dealing at 
enormous discounts in the pass-books of 
some poor discouraged creatures in the line. 
At midnight the scene is a pitiable one; in 
the gray of morning the haggard faces of 
the waiting crowd, particularly the women, 
some of them with children asleep huddle: 
close to them, are beyond description. 

In mercy the doors are opened long before 
the hour set, and a mad rush chokes the 
banking-room, followed by a rough strugg!« 
for place before the lines are again forme: 
and the second day of the run is ushered it 

So the scene goes on till the end | 
reached. Usually the fierce fever of excite- 
ment burns itself out in a few days; t! 
more frightened depositors have been pai: 
off, the fact that the bank’s resources ha\ 
met the demands has allayed excitemer 
confidence is restored slowly, the crov 
lessens, and gradually the run comes | 
an end. 

And with what result? Hundreds « 
thousands of dollars, millions perhaps, ha\ 
been paid out, and every depositor who hi 
drawn his money has lost perhaps three 0: 
six months’ interest that had accumulated 
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von the amount. The heavy run has per- on the depositors whose interest has been 


.ps caused the bank to sacrifice, or at least 
rt with, some valuable securities. But it 


crossed off the books. 
Just here I may answer a question that 
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“ONE OF THE BANK OFFICIALS CLIMBS UPON A STOOL OR A DESK.” 


is possible that the total amount paid out 
Was less than its cash reserve in vault and 
banks. In that case no sacrifices have 
been necessary, and the run has actually 
been a profit to the bank, the loss falling 


has often been asked: How do the banks 
manage to make enough out of careful in- 
vestments in low-interest securities to pay 
depositors three and a half or four per cent. 
in these days when a three- or four-per-cent. 
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“gilt-edged” bond commands a high pre- 
mium? The answer is a very simple one. 
Interest is credited only semiannually. The 
deposit made on January 1 must be left in 
bank until July 1 to draw interest. The bank 
makes its profit out of shiftless, unthrifty, 
frightened, or unfortunate depositors who 
draw their money out before “interest day,” 
and who receive no dividend, though the 
bank has employed their money at a profit. 
Even in June thousands forfeit interest that 
has accumulated since January. 

The magnitude of the business done by a 
large bank can be estimated by a glance at 
the comparative size of the chief institutions 
for savings in this State, and the surplus or 
reserve fund they have accumulated. 

There are 128 banks in all, and the total 
assets of these on their semiannual report, 
July 1, 1900, amounted to $1,037,869,160.34. 
Greater New York represents most of this 
vast sum, the 27 banks of New York County 
and the 16 in Brooklyn holding over $725,- 
000,000 and having over 1,300,000 depositors. 

The largest of these Greater New York 
banks is the Bowery, with its resources of 
over $79,000,000 and over 124,000 depositors. 
Next comes the Bank for Savings, with 
assets of over $70,000,000 and over 138,000 


depositors (more numerous than the Bow- 
ery’s); then the Emigrant Industrial, with 
more than $68,000,000, and the Seaman’s 


Bank, over $56,000,000. There are six- 
teen banks in Manhattan Borough that hold 
more than $10,000,000 each, the assets of 
these sixteen alone aggregating, in last 
July’s report, over $500,000,000. 

In Brooklyn the largest bank is the Wil- 
liamsburgh, with close upon $46,000,000 and 
over 83,000 depositors. Then come the 
Brooklyn, close on $41,000,000; the Dime, 
over $27,500,000; and the South Brooklyn, 
with more than $18,000,000— these four hold- 
ing aggregate resources of over $132,000,000. 

In the way of a surplus or reserve fund, 
the richest of the Greater New York banks is 
the Bowery, which has as its reserve against 
a rainy day over $10,500,000. Then come the 
Emigrant Industrial, over $10,000,000; the 
Seaman’s and the Williamsburgh (Brooklyn), 
over $8,000,000; the Bank for Savings (Man- 
hattan Borough), over $7,000,000; and the 
Brooklyn, nearly $6,000,000. The German 
and the Greenwich (both in Manhattan) have 
over $4,000,000 surplus each, and there are 
several that have over $2,000,000. 

Surplus, however, must be considered in 
connection with its ratio to deposits; and the 
conservatism of the bank, the standing of its 
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trustees, its careful conduct, the wisdom of 
the investments, must also be weighed in de- 
termining an institution’s soundness. One 
must take a bank’s figures in all their bear- 
ings in determining its power to withstand 
bad times. 

It must not be imagined, however, from 
the big figures marshaled by the New York 
city banks, that the rest of the State con- 
tains insignificant institutions. There are 
some pretty large banks elsewhere than in 
New York city. The Erie County of Buffalo 
is important, with over $28,000,000 of assets, 
and the Albany Savings Bank, with a like 
amount; the Rochester and Monroe, both in 
Rochester, with, roughly, $20,000,000 and 
$13,500,000 respectively; the Poughkeepsie 
and Syracuse, with about $11,000,000 each. 
Even the little Newburg bank has deposits 
of over $8,000,000, and many sturdy little 
up-country institutions have from $2,000,000 
to $6,000,000 each. 

After tossing millions about in this way, 
it seems like coming down to a comic aspect 
of the subject to speak of those banks that 
bring up the tail-end of the procession. 

In the annual report of the bank super- 
intendent, showing the condition of affairs 
on January 1, 1898, the tail-ender among 
them all—the smallest bank in the State 
was the State Savings Bank of Troy, with 
its one depositor and “ total assets” of $28.11! 
The bank was closing, and one obstinate or 
unlocated depositor was still out, and would 
not or did not come in. So the bank went 
through the comic-opera performance of 
maintaining a fl board of thirteen direc- 
tors and officers, and solemnly making out, 
swearing to, and forwarding its “annual 
statement,” all on account of its one depos- 
itor and his $28.11. He has since been 
found, I believe, and there must have been 
great rejoicing thereupon, for the bank mae 
no return in 1899. The smallest surplus re- 
ported in the State last July is that of t! 
recently founded Washington Savings Ba: \ 
of New York city—$150.55! 

The question may be asked why a ba 
for which there is not a great demand 
ever started. Ostensibly, to encourage te 
thrifty poor; really, because somebody | 
the desire to be president, cashier, or ev: 
trustee of some sort of bank. He readiy 
talks over some other gentleman simila 
moved, and as soon as thirteen are gather: 
they start a bank by simply applying for 
charter. If the bank superintendent thi 
the neighborhood needs a bank, legal p« 
mission is granted, and the void is filled. 
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It is slow work at first, but from such 
all beginnings great banks have been built 
The Bank for Savings of New York, 

e first savings-bank started in the State, 

ran business in a cellar in Chambers 

eet. The Bowery, the Emigrant Indus- 

il, and others had as humble a start. 

e Union Dime, now in its marble building 

town, had, as its first banking quarters, a 
ill room on Canal street, afterward a 
|-store. For some time one man, the 
retary, did the entire work. Finally, as 
minutes recite, he was authorized to 
assistance by advertising for “a suitable 
at not over $3 a week,” who, by the way, 
ntually became one of the officers, and is 
| with the bank. 

fhe cost of running some of the larger 

ks may seem excessive to those not thor- 
hly familiar with the character and 
ount of work performed. What does it 

t torun the big banks? The Bowery, the 

st expensive, costs about $110,000 a year; 

t think of the enormous work of receiving, 

nting, entering in the pass-books, led- 
ering, and calculating interest upon 142,- 

' deposits, and performing like work for 

417 people who draw money! And in 
addition to this work consider the manifold 

erations in which the bank is engaged, all 
its dealings in loans, bonds, and mortgages, 
the multitude of affairs that have to be 
attended to, and that should require, one 
would think, a greater staff of officials and 
clerks than are employed, and at larger 
salaries than are paid. 

The president of an important savings- 
bank receives from $5000 to $10,000 a year. 
There are a few exceptions either way. A 
secretary (the equivalent of a cashier in a 
business bank) gets from $4000 to $6000; a 
paying teller about $3500; a receiving teller 
about $3000; and a bookkeeper about $1800. 
When you remember that a savings-bank’s 
success largely depends on courtesy, prompt- 


ness, honesty, and accuracy in dealing with 
customers, many of whom are peculiar, errat- 
ic, and illiterate, these salaries are not high. 

The bookkeeping system in all the banks 
used to be of a most primitive order, or, per 
contra, of a uselessly elaborated and involved 
kind, and so conducted that even some of 
the best of the banks never knew their exact 
condition, and in others approximate bal- 
ances were taken only after great labor ai 
long intervals. The books of one bank were 
“off” $10,000 continually for ten years, and 
no one ever knew it during all that time. It 
was discovered by chance. Weeks of labor 
found that and also other errors in amounts 
due depositors which eventually left the 
bank $17,000 richer, instead of, as the first 
discovery intimated, $10,000 poorer. 

I was courteously permitted, the other 
day, to examine the system devised and em- 
ployed by the president of one of the large 
savings institutions in New York, and saw a 
marvel of simplicity and accuracy, in broad 
contrast to the average bookkeepingin vogue 
in the banks generally ten or fifteen years 
ago. Almost automatically, as it were, the 
vast business of this $20,000,000 bank is kept 
balanced to a penny nightly, and all the 
transactions of each initial movement are so 
promptly tallied that instead of a semiannual 
and uncertain balance the bank closes each 
night balanced absolutely even in principal 
and prospective interest due to depositors. 

Throughout the banks of the State a more 
satisfactory condition than ever before is 
observable. A better class of men are en- 
tering into the direction; scandals that once 
were common, and at one time threatened 
the whole system, are now rare, and the 
growing confidence of the people in these 
depositories is shown in the vast increase in 
the sums placed there, which, in the closing 
year of the century, carried the total de- 
posits in the State up to the long-hoped-for 
billion-dollar mark. 
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AT THIRD HAND. 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRY. 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


? 


“ ALL that sort of personification,” said 

£4 Wanhope, “is far less remarkable than 
the depersonification which has now taken 
place so thoroughly that we no longer think 
in the old terms at all. It was natural that 
the primitive peoples should figure the pas- 
sions, conditions, virtues, vices, forces, 
qualities, in some sort of corporal shape, with 
each a propensity or impulse of its own, but 
it does not seem to me so natural that the 
derivative peoples should cease to do so. It 
is rational that they should do so, and I 
don’t know that any stronger proof of our 
intellectual advance could be alleged than 
the fact that the old personifications survive 
in the parlance while they are quite extinct 
in the consciousness. We still talk of death 
at times as if it were an embodied force of 
some kind, and of love in the same way; but 
I don’t believe that any man of the com- 
monest common-school education thinks of 
them so. If you try to do it yourself, you 
are rather ashamed of the puerility, and 
when a painter or a sculptor puts them in 
an objective shape, you follow him with im- 
patience, almost with contempt.” 

“How about the poets?” asked Minver, 
less with the notion, perhaps, of refuting 
the psychologist than of bringing the liter- 
ary member of our little group under the 
disgrace that had fallen upon him as an 
artist. 

“The poets,” said I, “are as extinct as 
the personifications.” 

“That ’s very handsome of you, Acton,” 
said the artist. “But go on, Wanhope.” 

“Yes, get down to business,” said Rul- 
ledge. Being of no employ whatever, and 
spending his whole life at the club in an ex- 
traordinary idleness, Rulledge was always 
using the most strenuous expressions, and re- 
quiring everybody to be practical. He leaned 
directly forward with the difficulty that a 
man of his girth has in such a movement, 
and vigorously broke off the ash of his cigar 
against the edge of his saucer. We had been 
dining together, and had been served with 
coffee in the Turkish room, as it was called 
from its cushions and hangings of Indian 
and Egyptian stuffs. “What is the instance 
you ’ve got up your sleeve?” He smoked 
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with great energy, and cast his eyes alertly 
about, as if to make sure that there was no 
chance of Wanhope’s physically escaping 
him, from the corner of the divan, where he 
sat pretty well hemmed in by the rest of us, 
spreading in an irregular circle before him. 

“You unscientific people are always want- 
ing an instance, as if an instance were con- 
vincing. An instance is only suggestive; a 
thousand instances, if you please, are con- 
vincing,” said the psychologist. “But I don’t 
know that I wish to be convincing. I would 
rather be inquiring. That is much more in- 
teresting and, perhaps, profitable.” 

“All the same,”.Minver persisted, appa- 
rently in behalf of Rulledge, but with an 
after grudge of his own, “you ’Il allow that 
you were thinking of something in particu- 
lar when you began with that generalization 
about the lost art of personifying?” 

“Ah, that is very curious,” said the psy- 
chologist. “We talk of generalizing, but is 
there any such thing? Are n’t we, after all, 
particularizing? Are n’t we always striving 
from one concrete to another, and is n’t what 
we call generalizing merely a process of find- 
ing our way?” 

“T see what you mean,” said the artist, 
expressing in that familiar formula the state 
of the man who hopes to know what the 
other man means. 

“That ’s what I say,” Rulledge put 
“You ’ve got something up your sleeve. 
What is it?” 

Wanhope struck the little bell on the 
table before him, but, without waiting for a 
response, he intercepted a waiter who \ 
passing with a coffee-pot, and asked, “( 
could n’t you give me some of that?” 

The man filled his cup for him, and af’ er 
Wanhope put in the sugar and lifted ii ‘o 
his lips, Rulledge said, with his impetu: 
business air, “It ’s easy to see what W:»- 
hope does his high thinking on.” 

“Yes,” the psychologist admitted, “cof! 
is an inspiration. But you can overdo 
inspiration. It would be interesting to kne 
whether there has n’t been a change In tie 
quality of thought since the use of suc 
stimulants came in—whether it has n’t bee! 
subtilized—” 
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“Was that what you were going to say?” 
demanded Rulledge, relentlessly. “Come, 
we ve got no time to throw away.” 

Everybody laughed. 

“ You have n’t, anyway,” said I. 

“Well, none of his own,” Minver admitted 
for the idler. 

“| suppose you mean I ’ve thrown it all 
away. Well, I don’t want to throw away 
other people’s. Go on, Wanhope.” 

The psychologist set his cup down and 
resumed his cigar, which he had to pull at 
pretty strongly before it revived. “I should 
not be surprised,” he began, “if a good deal 
of the fear of death had arisen, and per- 
petuated itself in the race, from the early 
personification of dissolution as an enemy of 
a certain dreadful aspect, armed and threat- 
ening. That conception would n’t have been 
found in men’s minds at first; it would have 
been the result of later crude meditation 
upon the fact. But it would have remained 
through all the imaginative ages, and the 
notion might have been intensified in the 
more delicate temperaments as time went 
on, and by the play of heredity it might 
come down to our own day in certain in- 
stances with a force scarcely impaired by 
the lapse of incalculable time.” 

“ Yousaid justnow,” said Rulledge, inrueful 
reproach, “ that personification had gone out.” 

“Yes, it has. I did say that, and yet I sup- 
pose that though such a notion of death, say, 
no longer survives in the consciousness, it 
does survive in the unconsciousness, and that 
any vivid accident or illusory suggestion 
would have force to bring it to the surface.” 

“| wish I knew what you were driving at,” 
said Rulledge. 

“You remember Ormond, don’t you?” 
asked Wanhope, turning suddenly to me. 

“Perfectly,” I said. “I—he is n’t living, 
is he?” 

“No; he died two years ago.” 

“| thought so,” I said, with the relief that 
men feel in not having put a fellow-creature 
out of life, even supposititiously. 

“You knew Mrs. Ormond, too, I believe,” 
the psychologist pursued. 

, I owned that I used to go to the Ormonds’ 
ouse. 

“Then you know what a type she was. I 
suppose,” he turned to the others, “that as 
they ’re both dead it’s no contravention of 
the club etiquette against talking of women 
to speak of her. I can’t very well give the 
instance—the sign—that Rulledge is seek- 
ing without speaking of her, unless I use a 
great deal of tiresome circumlocution.” We 
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all urged him to go on, and he went on: “I 
had the facts I’m going to give from Mrs. 
Ormond. You know that the Ormonds left 
New York a couple of years ago.” 

He happened to look at Minver as he 
spoke, and Minver answered: 

“No; I must confess that I did n’t even 
know they had left the planet.” 

Wanhope ignored his irrelevantignorance. 
“They went to live at a place of his up the 
Housatonic road, somewhere—-perhaps Ca- 
naan; but it does n’t matter. Ormond had 
been suffering some time with an obscure 
affection of the heart—” 

“Oh, come, now!” said Rulledge. “ You’re 
not going to spring anything so pat as heart- 
disease on us?” 

“Acton is all ears,” said Minver. “He 
hears the weird note afar.” 

The psychologist smiled. “I ’m afraid 
you ’re not interested. I’m not much inter- 
ested myself in these unrelated instances.” 

“Oh, no!” “Don’t!” “Do go on!” the 
different entreaties came, and after a little 
time taken to recover his lost equanimity, 
Wanhope went on: “I don’t know whether 
you knew that Ormond had rather a peculiar 
dread of death.” We none of us could affirm 
that we did, and again Wanhope resumed: 
“T should n’t say that he was a coward above 
other men. I believe he was rather below 
the average in cowardice. But the thought 
of death weighed upon him. You find this 
much more commonly among the Russians, 
if we are to believe their novelists, than 
among Americans. He might have been a 
character out of one of Tourguénief’s books, 
the idea of death was so constantly present 
with him. He once told me that the fear of 
it was a part of his earliest consciousness, 
before the time when he could have had any 
intellectual conception of it. It seemed to 
be something like the projection of an alien 
horror into his life—a prenatal influence—” 

“Jove!” Rulledge broke in. “I don’t see 
how women stand it. To look forward nearly 
a whole year to death as the possible end of 
all they ’re hoping for or suffering for! Talk 
of men’s courage after that! I wonder we ’re 
not all marked.” 

“T never heard of anything of the kind in 
Ormond’s history,” said Wanhope, tolerant 
of the incursion. 

Minver took his cigar out, to ask the more 
impressively, perhaps, “ What do you fellows 
make of the terror that a two months’ babe 
starts in its sleep with before it can have any 
notion of what fear is on its own hook?” 

“We don’t make anything of it,” the 
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psychologist answered. “Perhaps the pa- 
thologists do.” 

“Oh, it’s easy enough to say wind,” Rul- 
ledge indignantly protested. 

“Too easy, I agree with you,” Wanhope 
consented. “We cannot tell what influences 
reach us from our environment, or what our 
environment really is, or how much or little 
we mean by the word. The sense of danger 
seems to be inborn, and possibly it is a sur- 
vival of our race life when it was wholly ani- 
mal and took care of itself through what we 
used to call the instincts. But, as I was say- 
ing, it was not danger that Ormond seemed to 
be afraid of, if it came short of death. He was 
almost abnormallyindifferenttopain. He used 
to suffer abominably with his heart-trouble 
and make no sign. I knew of his undergoing 
an operation that most people would take 
ether for, and not wincing, because it was 
not supposed to involve a fatal result.” 

“Perhaps he carried his own anodyne with 
him,” said Minver, “like the Chinese.” 

“You mean a sort of self-anesthesia?” 
Wanhope asked. “That is very interesting. 
How far such a principle, if there is one, can 
be carried in practice— The hypnotists—” 

“I’m afraid I did n’t mean anything so 


serious or so scientific,” said the painter. 
“Then don’t switch Wanhope off on a side 
track,” Rulledge implored. “ You know how 
hard it is to keep him on the mainline. He’s 
got a mind that splays all over the place if 


you give it the least chance. Now, Wan- 
hope, come down to business.” 

Wanhope laughed amiably. “ Why, there’s 
so very little of the business. I ’m not sure 
that it was n’t Mrs. Ormond’s attitude toward 
the fact that interested me most. It was 
nothing short of devout. She was a convert. 
She believed he really saw— I suppose,” he 
turned to me, “there ’s no harm in our rec- 
ognizing now that they did n’t always get on 
smoothly together?” 

“Did they ever?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes—oh, yes,” said the psychologist, 
kindly. “They were very fond of each other, 
and often very peaceful.” 

“ Ah, I never happened to be by,” I said. 

“Used to fight like cats and dogs,” said 
Minver. “And they did n’t seem to mind 
people. It was very swell, in a way, their in- 
difference, and it did help to take away a 
fellow’s embarrassment.” 

“That seemed to come mostly to an end 
that summer,” said Wanhope, “if you could 
believe Mrs. Ormond.” 

“You probably could n’t,” the painter 
put in. 
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“At any rate, she seemed to worship his 
memory.” 

“Oh, yes; when she had n’t him there to 
claw.” 

“Well, she was quite frank about it with 
me,” the psychologist pursued. “She ad- 
mitted that they had always quarreled a 
good deal. She seemed to think it was a 
token of their perfect unity. It was as if 
they were each quarreling with themselves, 
she said. I ’m not sure that there was n't 
something in the notion. There is no doubt 
but that they were tremendously in love with 
each other, and there is something curious in 
the bickerings of married people if they are 
in love. It’s one way of having no conceal- 
ments; it ’s perfect confidence of a kind—” 

“Or unkind,” Minver suggested. 

“What has all that got to do with it?” 
Rulledge demanded. 

“Nothing directly,” Wanhope confessed, 
“and I ’m not sure that it has much to do 
indirectly. Still, it has a certain atmospheric 
relation. It is very remarkable how thoughts 
connect themselves with one another. It’s a 
sort of wireless telegraphy. They do not touch 
at all; there is apparently no manner of tie 
between them, but they communicate—” 

“Oh, Lord!” Rulledge fumed. 

Wanhope looked at him with a smiling 
concern, such as a physician might fee! in 
the symptoms of a peculiar case. “1 wonder,” 
he said absently, “ how much our impatience 
with a fact delayed is a survival of the child- 
hood of the race, and howfar it is the effect of 
conditions in which possession is the ideal?” 

Rulledge pushed back his chair, and walked 
away in dudgeon. “I’m a busy man myself. 
When you ’ve got anything to say you can 
send for me.” 

Minver ran after him, as he no doubt 
meant some one should. “Oh, come back! 
He’s just going to begin”; and when Rul- 
ledge, after some pouting, had been pushed 
down into his chair again, Wanhope went on, 
with a glance of scientific pleasure at him: 

“They had taken rather a lonely place, 
out of sight of neighbors, which they ):ad 
got cheap because it was so isolated and 
inconvenjent, I fancy. Of course Mrs. Or- 
mond, with her exaggeration, representec :t as 
a sort of solitude which nobody but tramps 0! 
the most dangerous description ever visited. 
As she said, she never went to sleep without 
expecting to wake up murdered in her be. 

“Like her,” said Minver, with a glance at 
me full of relish for the touch of character 
which I would feel with him. ; 

“She said,” Wanhope went on, “that she 
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was anxious from the first for the effect 
upon Ormond. In the stress of any danger, 
she gave me to understand, he always behaved 
very well, but out of its immediate presence 
he was full of all sorts of gloomy apprehen- 
sions, unless the surroundings were cheerful. 
She could not imagine how he came to take 
the place, but when she told him so—” 
‘ “fT ’ye no doubt she told him so pretty 
promptly,” the painter grinned. 

he explained that he had seen it on a 
brilliant day in spring, when all the trees 
were in bloom, the orioles singing, and the 
outlook from the lawn down over the river 
valley was at its best. He had fallen in love 
with the place, that was the truth, and he 
was so wildly in love with it all through that 
he could not feel the defect she did in it. 
He used to go gaily about the wide, harking 
old house at night, shutting it up, and sing- 
ing or whistling while she sat quaking at the 
notion of their loneliness and their absolute 
helplessness—an invalid and a little woman 
—in case anything happened. She wanted 
him to get the man who did the odd jobs 
about the house to sleep there, but he 
laughed at her, and they kept on with their 
usual town equipment of two serving-women. 
She could not account for his spirits, which 
were usually so low when they were alone—” 

“ Andnotfighting,” Minversuggested tome. 

-and when she asked him what the 
matter was he could not account for them, 
either. But he said, one day, that the fear 
of death seemed to be lifted from his soul, 
and that made her shudder.” 

Rulledge fetched a long sigh, and Minver 
interpreted, “Beginning to feel that it ’s 
something like now.” 

“He said that for the first time within his 
memory he was rid of that nether conscious- 
ness of mortality which had haunted his whole 
life, and poisoned, more or less, all his plea- 
sure in living. He had got a reprieve, or a res- 
pite, and he felt like a boy—another kind of 
boy from what he had ever been. He was full 
of all sorts of brilliant hopes and plans. He 
had visions of success in business beyond any- 
thing he had known, and talked of buying the 
place he had taken, and getting a summercol- 
ony of friends about them. He meant to cut 
the property up, and make the right kind of 
people inducements. His world seemed to 
have been emptied of all trouble as well as 
all mortal danger.” 

“Have n’t you psychologists some message 
about a condition like that?” I asked. 

“Perhaps it’s only the pathologists again,” 
said Minver. 
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“The alienists, rather more specifically,” 
said Wanhope. “They recognize it as one of 
the beginnings of paresis.” 

“Is it necessarily that?” demanded Rul- 
ledge, with a resentment which we felt so 
droll in him that we laughed. 

“TI don’t know that it is,” said Wanhope. 
“T don’t know why we should n’t sometimes, 
in the absence of proofs to the contrary, give 
such a fact the chance to evince a spiritual 
import. Of course it had no other import to 
poor Mrs. Ormond, and of course I did n’t 
dream of suggesting a scientific significance.” 

“T should think not!” Rulledge puffed. 

Wanhope went on: “I don’t think I 
should have dared to do so to a woman in 
her exaltation concerning it. I could see 
that however his state had affected her with 
dread or discomfort in the first place, it had 
since come to be her supreme hope and con- 
solation. In view of what afterward hap- 
pened, she regarded it as the effect of a mys- 
tical intimation from another world that was 
sacred, and could not be considered like an 
ordinary fact without sacrilege. There was 
something very pathetic in her absolute con- 
viction that Ormond’s happiness was an ema- 
nation from the source of all happiness, such 
as sometimes, where the consciousness per- 
sists, comes to a death-bed. That the dying 
are not afraid of dying is a fact of such com- 
mon, such almost invariable observation—” 

“You mean,” I interposed, “ when the vital 
forces are beaten so low that the natural 
dread of ceasing to be has no play? It has 
less play, I’ve noticed, in age than in youth, 
but for the same reason that it has when 
people are weakened by sickness.” 

“Ah,” said Wanhope, “that comparative 
indifference to death in the old, to whom it 
is so much nearer than it is to the young, is 
very suggestive. There may be something 
in what you say; they may not care so much 
because they have no longer the strength— 
the muscular strength—for caring. They 
are too tired to care as they used. There is 
a whole region of most important inquiry in 
that direction—” 

“Did you mean to have him take that di- 
rection?” asked Rulledge, sulkily. 

“He can take any direction for me,” I said. 
“He is always delightful.” 

“ Ah, thank you,” said Wanhope. 

“But I confess,” I went on, “that I was 
wondering whether the fact that the dying 
are indifferent to death could be established 
in the case of those who die in the flush of 
health and strength, like, for instance, people 
who are put to death.” 
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Wanhope smiled. “I think it can—mea- 
surably. Most murderers make a good end, 
as the saying used to be, when they end on 
the scaffold, though they are not supported 
by religious fervor of any kind, or the exalta- 
tion of a high ideal. They go meekly and 
even cheerfully to their death, without re- 
bellion or even objection. It is most excep- 
tional that they make a fight for their lives, 
as that woman did a few years ago at Dan- 
nemora, and disgusted all refined people with 
capital punishment.” 

“T wish they would make a fight always,” 
said Rulledge, with unexpected feeling. “It 
would do more than anything else could to 
put an end to that barbarity.” 

“Tt would be very interesting, as Wanhope 
says,” Minver remarked. “But are n’t we 
getting ratherfar away? From the Ormonds, 
I mean.” 

“We are, rather,” said Wanhope. 
“Though I agree that it would be interest- 
ing. I should rather like to have it tried. You 
know Frederick Douglass acted upon some 
such principle when his master attempted 
to whip him. He fought, and he hada theory 
that if the slave had always fought there 
would soon have been an end of whipping, 
and soan end of slavery. But probably it will 
be a good while before criminals are—” 

“Educated up to the idea,” Minver pro- 
posed. 

“Yes,” Wanhope absently acquiesced. 
“There seems to be a resignation intimated 
to the parting soul, whether in sickness or in 
health, by the mere proximity of death. In 
Ormond’s case there seems to have been 
something more positive. His wife says that 
in the beginning of those days he used to 
come to her and wonder what could be the 
matter with him. He had a joy which he 
could not account for by anything in their 
lives, and she said it made her tremble.” 

“Probably it did n’t. I don’t think there 
was anything that could make Mrs. Ormond 
tremble, unless it was the chance that Or- 
mond would get the last word,” said Minver. 

No one minded him, and Wanhope contin- 
ued: “Of course she thought he must be 
going to have a fit of sickness, as the peo- 
ple say in the country, or used to say. 
Those expressions often survive in the com- 
mon parlance long after the peculiar mental 
and moral conditions in which they originated 
have passed away. They must once have 
been more accurate than they are now. 
When one said ‘fit of sickness’ one must 
have meant something specific; it would be 
interesting to know what. Women use such 
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expressions longer than men; they seem to 
be imveterate in their nerves; and women 
apparently do their thinking in their nerves 
rather than their brains.” 

Wanhope had that distant look in his eyes 
which warned his familiars of a possible ex- 
cursion, and I said, in the hope of keeping him 
from it, “Then is n’t a turn of phrase some- 
what analogous in that to a personification? ” 

“Ah, yes—a personification,” he repeated, 
with a freshness of interest which he pres- 
ently accounted for. “The place they had 
taken was very completely furnished. They 
got it fully equipped, even to linen and sil- 
ver; but what was more important to poor 
Ormond was the library, very rich in the 
English classies, which appeared to go with 
the house. The owner was a girl who mar- 
ried and lived abroad, and these were her 
father’s books. Mrs. Ormond said that her 
husband had the greatest pleasure in them: 
their print, which was good and black, and 
their paper, which was thin and yellowish, 
and their binding, which was tree calf in the 
poets, he specially liked. They were English 
editions as well as English classics, and she 
said he caressed the books, as he read them, 
with that touch which the book-lover has: 
he put his face into them, and inhaled their 
odor as if it were the bouquet of wine; he 
wanted her to like it, too.” 

“Then she hated it,” said Minver, unre- 
lentingly. 

“Perhaps not, if there was nobody else 
there,” I urged. 

For once Wanhope was not to be tempted 
off on another scent. “There was a good 
deal of old-fashioned fiction of the suspira- 
tory and exclamatory sort, like Mackenzie’s, 
and Sterne’s and his followers, full of feel- 
ing, as people understood feeling a hundred 
years ago. But what Ormond rejoiced in 
most were the poets, good and bad, like Gray 
and Collins and Young, and their contem- 
poraries, who personified nearly everything 
from Contemplation to Indigestion, throug) 
the whole range of the Vices, Virtues, P:s- 
sions, Propensities, Attributes, and Qua!i- 
ties, and gave them each a dignified capita 
letter to wear. She said he used to come 
roaring to her with the passages in which 
these personifications flourished, and rea 
them off with mock admiration, and then 
shriek and sputter with laughter. You know 
the way he had when a thing pleased him, 
especially a thing that had some relish ©! 
the quaint or rococo. As nearly as she wou'd 
admit, in view of his loss, he bored her with 
these things. He was always hunting down 
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some new personification, and when he had 
got it, adding it to the list he kept. She 
said he had thousands of them, but I suppose 
he had notso many. He had enough, though, 
to keep him amused, and she said he talked 
of writing something for the magazines 
about them, but probably he never would 
have done it. He never wrote anything, did 
he?” Wanhope asked of me. 

“Oh, no. He was far too literary for that,” 
l answered. “He had a reputation to lose.” 

“Pretty good,” said Minver, “if Ormond 
is dead.” 

Wanhope ignored us both. “After a 
while his wife said she began to notice a 
certain change in his attitude toward the 
personifications. She noticed this, always ex- 
pecting that fit of sickness for him; but she 
was not so much troubled by his returning 
seriousness. Oh, I ought to tell you that 
when she first began to be anxious for him 
she privately wrote home to their family 
doctor, telling him how strangely happy 
Ormond was, and asking him if he could ad- 
vise anything. He wrote back that if Or- 
mond was so very happy they had better not 
do anything to cure him; that the disease 
was not infectious, and was seldom fatal.” 

“What an ass!” said Rulledge. 

“Yes, I think he was, in this instance. 
But probably he had been consulted a good 
deal by Mrs. Ormond,” said Wanhope. “The 
change that began to set her mind at rest 
about Ormond was his taking the personifica- 
tions more seriously. Why, he began to ask, 
but always with a certain measure of joke in 
it—why should n’t there be something in the 
personifications? Why should n’t Morn and 
Eve come corporeally walking up their lawn, 
with little or no clothes on, or. Despair be 
sitting in their woods with her hair over her 
face, or Famine creep gauntly up to their 
back door for a hand-out? Why should n’t 
they any day see pop-eyed Rapture passing 
on the trolley, or Meditation letting the car 
she intended to take go by without stepping 
lively enough to get on board? He pretended 
that we could have the personifications back 
again, if we were not so conventional in our 
conceptions of them. He wanted to know 
what reason there was for representing Life 
as a very radiant and bounding party, when 
Life usually neither shone nor bounded; and 
why Death should be figured as an enemy 
with a dart, when it was so often the only 
friend a man had left, and had the habit of 
binding up wounds rather than inflicting 
them. The personifications were all right, he 
said, but the poets and painters did not know 


how they really looked. By the way,” Wan- 
hope broke off, “ did you happen to see Haupt- 
mann’s ‘ Hannele’ when it was here?” 

None of us had, and we waited rather 
restively for the passing of the musing fit 
which he fell into. After a while he resumed 
at a point whose relation to the matter in 
hand we could trace: 

“It was extremely interesting for all 
reasons, by its absolute fearlessness and 
freshness in regions where there has been 
nothing but timid convention for a long time; 
but what I was thinking of was the personi- 
fication of Death as it appears there. The 
poor little dying pauper, lying in her dream 
at the almshouse, sees the figure of Death. 
It is not the skeleton with the dart, or the 
phantom with the shrouded face, but a tall, 
beautiful young man,—as beautiful as they 
could get into the cast, at any rate,— clothed 
in simple black, and standing with his back 
against the mantelpiece, with his hands rest- 
ing on the hilt of a long, two-handed sword. 
He is so quiet that you do not see him until 
some time after the child has seen him. 
When she begins to question him whether she 
may notsomehow getto heaven without dying, 
he answers with a sort of sorrowful tender- 
ness, a very sweet and noble compassion, but 
unsparingly as to his mission. It is a singular 
moment of pure poetry that makes the heart 
ache, but does not crush or terrify the spirit.” 

“ And what has it got to dowith Ormond?” 
asked Rulledge, but with less impatience 
than usual. 

“Why, nothing, I ’m afraid, that I can 
make out very clearly. And yet there is an 
obscure connection with Ormond, or his 
vision, if it was a vision. Mrs. Ormond could 
not be very definite about what he saw, per- 
haps because at the last moment he was 
not definite himself. What she was clear 
about was the fact that his mood, though it 
became more serious, by no means became 
sadder. It became a sort of solemn joy in- 
stead of the light gaiety it had begun by 
being. She was no sort of scientific observer, 
and yet the keenness of her affection made 
her as closely observant of Ormond as if she 
had been studying him psychologically. 
Sometimes the light in his room would wake 
her at night, and she would go to him, and 
find him lying with a book faced down on his 
breast, as if he had been reading, and his 
fingers interlaced under his head, and a kind 
of radiant peace in his face. The poor thing 
said that when she would ask him what the 
matter was, he would say, ‘ Nothing—just 
happiness’; and when she would ask him if 
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he did not think he ought to do something, 
he would laugh, and say perhaps it would go 
off of itself. But it did not go off; the un- 
natural buoyancy continued after he became 
perfectly tranquil. ‘I don’t know,’ he would 
say. ‘I seem to have got to the end of my 
troubles. I have n’t a care in the world, 
Jenny. I don’t believe you could get a rise 
out of me if you said the nastiest thing you 
could think of. It sounds like nonsense, of 
course, but it seems to me that I have found 
out the reason of things, though I don’t know 
what it is. Maybe I ’ve only found out that 
there is a reason of things. That would be 
enough, would n’t it?’” 

At this point Wanhope hesitated with a 
kind of diffidence that was rather charming 
in him. “I don’t see,” he said, “just how I 
can keep the facts from this on out of the 
line of facts which we are not in the habit 
of respecting very much, or that we relegate 
to the company of things that are not facts 
at all. I suppose that in stating them I shall 
somehow make myself responsible for them, 
but that is just what I don’t want todo. I 
don’t want to do anything more than give 
them as they were given to me.” 

“You won’t be able to give them half as 
fully,” said Minver, “if Mrs. Ormond gave 
them to you.” 

“No,” Wanhope said gravely, “and that’s 
the pity of it; for they ought to be given as 
fully as possible.” 

“Go ahead,” Rulledge commanded, “and 
do the best you can.” 

“I ’m not sure,” said the psychologist, 
thoughtfully, “that I am quite satisfied to 
call Ormond’s experiences hallucinations. 
There ought to be some other word that 
does n’t accuse his sanity in that degree. 
For he apparently did n’t show any other 
signs of an unsound mind.” 

“None that Mrs. Ormond would call so,” 
Minver suggested. 

“Well, in his case, I don’t think she was 
such a bad judge,” Wanhope returned. “She 
was a tolerably unbalanced person herself, 
but she was n’t altogether disqualified for 
observing him, as I ’ve said before. They 
had a pretty hot summer, as the summer is 
apt to be in the Housatonic valley, but when 
it got along into September the weather was 
divine, and they spent nearly the whole time 
out of doors, driving over the hills. They got 
an old horse from a native, and they hunted 
out a rickety buggy from the carriage-house, 
and they went wherever the road led. They 
went mostly at a walk, and that suited the 
horse exactly, as well as Mrs. Ormond, who 
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had no faith in Ormond’s driving, and wante: 
to go at a pace that would give her a chance 
to jump out safely if anything happened. 
They put their hats in the front of the 
buggy, and went about in their bare heads. 
The country people got used to them, and 
were not scandalized by their appearance, 
though they were both getting a little gray, 
and must have looked as if they were old 
enough to know better. 

“They were not really old, as age goes 
nowadays: he was not more than forty-two 
or -three, and she was still in the late thirties. 
In fact, they were 
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in that hour when life, and the conceit of 
life, is strongest, and when it feels as if it 
might go on forever. Women are not very 
articulate about such things, and it was 
probably Ormond who put their feeling into 
words, though she recognized at once that 
it was her feeling, and shrank from it as if 
it were something wicked, that they would 
be punished for; so that one day, when he 
said suddenly, ‘Jenny, I don’t feel as if | 
could ever die,’ she scolded him for it. Poor 
women!” said Wanhope, musingly, “they are 
not always cross when they scold. It is often 
the expression of their anxieties, their fore- 
bodings, their sex-timidities. They are al- 
ways in double the danger that men are, and 
their nerves double that danger again. Who 
was that famous saloniére—Mme. Geoffrin, 
was it ?— that Marmontel says always scolded 
her friends when they were in trouble, and 
came and scolded him when he was put into 
the Bastille? I suppose Mrs. Ormond was 
never so tender of Ormond as she was when 
she took it out of him for suggesting what 
she wildly felt herself, and felt she should 
pay for feeling.” 

Wanhope had the effect of appealing to 
Minver, but the painter would not relent. “! 
don’t know. I ’ve seen her—or heard he! 
in very devoted moments.” 

“At any rate,” Wanhope resumed, “siie 
says she scolded him, and it did not do the 
least good. She could not scold him oui o! 
that feeling, which was all mixed up in her 
retrospect with the sense of the weather and 
the season, the leaves just beginning to 
show the autumn, the wild asters coming to 
crowd the goldenrod, the crickets shrill in 
the grass and the birds silent in the trees, ‘he 
smell of the- rowan in the meadows, and 
the odor of the old logs and fresh chips 1 
the woods. She was not a woman to notice 
such things much, but he talked of them all 
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and made her notice them. His nature took 
hold upon what we call nature, and clung 
fondly to the lowly and familiar aspects of 
it. Once she said to him, trembling for him, 
‘| should think you would be afraid to take 
such a pleasure in those things,’ and when 
he asked her why, she could n’t or would n’t 
tell him; but he understood, and he said:‘I’ve 
never realized before that I was so much a 
part of them. Either I am going to have 
them forever, or they are going to have me. 
We shall not part, for we are all members of 
the same body. If it is the body of death, 
we are members of that. If it is the body of 
life, we are members of that. Either I have 
never lived, or else I am never going to die.’ 
She said: ‘Of course you are never going to 
die: a spirit can’t die.’ But he told her he 
did n’t mean that. He was just as radiantly 
happy when they would get home from one 
of their drives and sit down to their supper, 
which they had country-fashion instead of 
dinner, and then when they would turn into 
their big, lamplit parlor, and sit down for a 
long evening with his books. Sometimes he 
read to her as she sewed, but he read mostly 
to himself, and he said he had n’t had such 
a bath of poetry since he was a boy. Some- 
times in the splendid nights, which were so 
clear that you could catch the silver glint of 
the gossamers in the thin air, he would go 
out and walk up and down the long veranda. 
Once, when he coaxed her out with him, he 
took her under the arm and walked her up and 
down, and he said: ‘Is n’t it like aship? The 
earth is like a ship, and we ’re sailing, sail- 
ing! Oh, I wonder where!’ Then he stopped 
with a sob, and she was startled, and asked 
him what the matter was, but he could n’t 
tell her. She was more frightened than ever 
at what seemed a break in his happiness. 
She was troubled about his reading the 
Bible so much, especially the Old Testament; 
but he told her he had never known before 
what majestic literature it was. There were 
some turns or phrases in it that peculiarly 
took his fancy and seemed to feed it with 
inexhaustible suggestion. ‘The Angel of the 
Lord’ was one of these. The idea of a divine 
messenger, embodied and commissioned to 
intimate the creative will to the creature—it 
was sublime, it was ineffable. He wondered 
that men had ever come to think in any 
other terms of the living law that we were 
under, and that could much less conceivably 
operate like an insensate mechanism than it 
could reveal itself as a constant purpose. He 
said he believed that in every great moral 
crisis, In every ordeal of conscience, a man was 
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aware of standing in the presence of some- 
thing sent to try him and test him, and that 
this something was the Angel of the Lord. 

“He went off that night saying to him- 
self, ‘The Angel of the Lord, the Angel of 
the Lord!’ and when she lay a long time 
awake, waiting for him to go to sleep, she 
heard him saying it again in his room. She 
thought he might be dreaming, but when 
she went to him, he had his lamp lighted, and 
was lying with that rapt smile on his face 
which she was so afraid of. She told him 
she was afraid, and she wished he would not 
say such things; and that made him laugh, 
and he put his arms round her, and laughed 
and laughed, and said it was only a kind of 
swearing, and she must cheer up. He let her 
give him some trional to make him sleep, and 
then she went off to her bed again. But 
when they both woke late, she heard him, as 
he dressed, repeating fragments of verse, 
quoting quite without order, as the poem 
drifted through his memory. He told her at 
breakfast that it was a poem which Long- 
fellow had written to Lowell upon the occa- 
sion of his wife’s death, and he wanted to get 
it and read it to her. She said she did not 
see how he could let his mind run on such 
gloomy things. But he protested he was not 
the least gloomy, and that he supposed his 
recollection of the poem was a continuation 
of his thinking about the Angel of the Lord. 

“While they were at table a tramp came 
up the drive under the window, and looked 
in at them hungrily. He was a very offen- 
sive tramp, and quite took Mrs. Ormond’s 
appetite away: but Ormond would not send 
him round to the kitchen, as she wanted; he 
insisted upon taking him a plate and a cup 
of coffee out on the veranda himself. When 
she expostulated with him, he answered fan- 
tastically that the fellow might be an angel 
of the Lord, and he asked her if she remem- 
bered Parnell’s poem of ‘The Hermit.’ Of 
course she did n’t, but he need n’t get it, for 
she did n’t want to hear it, and if he kept 
making her so nervous, she should be sick 
herself. He insisted upon telling her what 
the poem was, and how the angel in it had 
made himself abhorrent to the hermit by 
throttling the babe of the good man who 
had housed and fed them, and committing 
other atrocities, till the hermit could n’t 
stand it any longer, and the angel explained 
that he had done it all to prevent the greater 
harm that would have come if he had not 
killed and stolen in season. Ormond laughed 
at her disgust, and said he was curious to 
see what a tramp would do that was treated 
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with real hospitality. He thought they had 
made a mistake in not asking this tramp in 
to breakfast with them; then they might 
have stood a chance of being murdered in 
their beds to save them from mischief. 
“Mrs. Ormond really lost her patience 
with him, and felt better than she had fora 
long time by scolding him in good earnest. 
She told him he was talking very blasphe- 
mously, and when he urged that his morality 
was directly in line with Parnell’s, and Par- 
nell was an archbishop, she was so vexed 
that she would not go to drive with him that 
morning, though he apologized and humbled 
himself in every way. He pleaded that it 
was such a beautiful day, it must be the last 
they were going to have; it was getting near 
the equinox, and this must be a weather- 
breeder. She let him go off alone, for he 
would not lose the drive, and she watched 
him out of sight from her upper window 
with a heavy heart. As soon as he was fairly 
gone, she wanted to go after him, and she 
was wild all the forenoon. She could not 


stay indoors, but kept walking up and down 
the piazza and looking for him, and at times 
she went a bit up the road he had taken to 
meet him. She had got to thinking of the 
tramp, though the man had gone directly off 


down another road after he had his break- 
fast. At last she heard the old creaking, 
rattling buggy, and as soon as she saw Or- 
mond’s bare head, and knew he was all right, 
she ran up to her room and shut herself in. 
But she could n’t hold out against him when 
he came to her door with an armful of wild 
flowers that he had gathered for her, and 
boughs from some young maples that he had 
found all red in a swamp. She showed her- 
self so interested that he asked her to come 
with him after their midday dinner and see 
them, and she said perhaps she would, if ‘he 
would promise not to keep talking about the 
things that made her so miserable. He 
asked her, ‘ What things?’ and she answered 
that he knew well enough, and he laughed 
and promised. 

“She did n’t believe he would keep his 
word, but he did at first, and he tried not to 
tease her in any way. He tried to please her 
in the whims and fancies she had about 
going this way or that, and when she decided 
not to look up his young maples with him, 
because the first autumn leaves made her 
melancholy, he submitted. He put his arm 
across her shoulder as they drove through 
the woods, and pulled her to him, and called 
her poor old thing, and accused her of being 
morbid. He wanted her to tell him all there 
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was in her mind, but she could not; she 
could only cry on his arm. He asked her if 
it was something about him that troubled 
her, and she could only say that she hated 
to see people so cheerful without reason. 
That made him laugh, and they were very 
gay after she had got her cry out; but he 
grew serious again. Then her temper rose, 
and she asked,‘ Well, what is it?’ and he said 
at first, ‘Oh, nothing,’ as people do when 
there is really something, and presently he 
confessed that he was thinking about what 
she had said of his being cheerful without 
reason. Then, as she said, he talked so 
beautifully that she had to keep her patience 
with him, though he was not keeping his 
word to her. His talk, as far as she was able 
to report it, did n’t amount to much more 
than this: that in a world where death was 
people never could be cheerful with reason 
unless death was something altogether dif- 
ferent from what people imagined. After 
people came to their intellectual conscious- 
ness, death was never wholly out of their 
consciousness, and if they could be joyful 
with that black drop at the bottom of every 
cup, it was proof positive that death was not 
what it seemed. Otherwise there was no 
logic in the scheme of being, but it was a 
cruel fraud by the Creator upon the creature; 
a poor practical joke, with the laugh al! on 
one side. He had got rid of his fear of it in 
that light, which seemed to have come to 
him before the fear left him, and he wanted 
her to see it in the same light, and if he died 
before her— But there she stopped him 
and protested that it would kill her if he 
died first, with no apparent sense, even when 
she told me, of her fatuity, which must have 
amused poor Ormond. He said that what he 
wanted to ask was only that she would bhe- 
lieve he had not been the least afraid to die, 
and he wished her to remember this always, 
because she knew how he always used to be 
afraid of dying. Then he really began to 
talk of other things, and he led the way back 
to the times of their courtship and their 
early married days, and their first journeys 
together, and all their young-people friends, 
and the simple-hearted pleasure they used 
to take in society, in teas and dinners, and 
going to the theater. He did not like to 
think how that pleasure had dropped out o! 
their life, and he did not know why they had 
let it, and he was going to have it again 
when they went to town. 
“They had thought of staying a long time 
in the country, perhaps till after Thanks- 
giving, for they had become attached to 
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their place; but now they suddenly agreed to 
vo back to New York at once. She told me 
that as soon as they agreed she felt a tre- 
mendous longing to be gone that instant, as if 
she must go to escape from something, some 
calamity, and she felt, looking back,that there 
was a prophetic quality in her eagerness.” 

“Oh, she was always so,” said Minver. 
“\When a thing was to be done, she wanted 
it done like lightning, no matter what the 
thing was.” . 

“ Well, very likely,” Wanhope consented. 
“| never make much account of those retro- 

‘tive forebodings. At any rate, she says she 
ranted him to turn about and drive home 
that they could begin packing, and when 
lemurred, and began to tease, as she 
called it, she felt as if she should scream, 
till he turned the old horse and took the back 
track. She was wild to get home, and kept 
hurrying him, and wanting him to whip the 
horse; but the old horse merely wagged his 
tail, and declined to go faster than a walk, 
and this was the only thing that enabled her 
to forgive herself afterward.” 

“Why, what had she done?” Rulledge 
asked. 

“She would have been responsible for what 
happened, according to her notion, if she had 
had her way with the horse; she would have 
felt that she had driven Ormond to his doom.” 

“Of course!” said Minver. “She always 
found a hole to creep out of. Why could n’t 
she go back a little further, and hold herself 
responsible through having made him turn 
round?” 

“Poor woman!” said Rulledge, with a 
tenderness that made Minver smile. “What 
was it that did happen?” 

Wanhope examined his cup for some dregs 
of coffee, and then put it down with an air 
of resignation. I offered to touch the bell, 
but, “No, don’t,” he said; “I’m better with- 
out it.” And he went on: “There was a 
lonely piece of woods that they had to drive 
through before they struck the avenue lead- 
ing to their house, which was on a cheerful 
upland overlooking the river, and when they 
had got about half-way through this woods, 
the tramp whom Ormond had fed in the 
morning slipped out of a thicket on the hill- 
side above them, and crossed the road in 
front of them, and slipped out of sight 
among the trees on the slope below. Ormond 
stopped the horse, and turned to his wife 
with a strange kind of whisper. ‘Did you 
see it?’ he asked, and she answered yes, and 
bade him drive on. He did so, slowly looking 
back round the side of the buggy till a turn 
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of the road hid the place where the tramp 
had crossed their track. She could not 
speak, she says, till they came in sight of 
their house. Then her heart gave a great 
bound, and she broke out on him, blaming 
him for having encouraged the tramp to 
lurk about, as he must have done, all day, 
by his foolish sentimentality in taking his 
breakfast out to him. ‘He saw that you 
were a delicate person, and now to-night he 
will be coming round, and—’ She says Or- 
mond kept looking at her, while she talked, 
as if he did not know what she was saying, 
and all at once she glanced down at their 
feet, and discovered that her hat was gone. 

“That, she owned, made her frantic, and 
she blazed out at him again, and accused him 
of having lost her hat by stopping to look at 
that worthless fellow, and then starting up 
the horse so suddenly that it had rolled out. 
He usually gave her as good as she sent 
when she let herself go in that way, and she 
told me she would have been glad if he had 
done it now; but he only looked at her in a 
kind of daze, and when he understood, at 
last, he bade her get out and go into the 
house, — they were almost at the door,—and 
he would go back and find her hat himself. 
‘Indeed, you ’ll do nothing of the kind,’ she 
said she told him. ‘I shall go back with you, 
or you ll be hunting up that precious vaga- 
bond and bringing him home to supper.’ Or- 
mond said, ‘ All right,’ with a kind of dreamy 
passivity, and he turned the old horse again, 
and they drove slowly back, looking for the 
hat in the road, right and left. She had not 
noticed before that it was getting late, and 
perhaps it was not so late as it seemed when 
they got into that lonely piece of woods 
again, and the veils of shadow began to drop 
round them, as if they were something fall- 
ing from the trees, she said. They found the 
hat easily enough at the point where it must 
have rolled out of the buggy, and he got 
down and picked it up. She kept scolding 
him, but he did not seem to hear her. He 
stood dangling the hat by its ribbons from 
his right hand, while he rested his left on 
the dashboard, and looking—looking down 
into the wooded slope where the tramp had 
disappeared. A cold chill went over her, and 
she stopped her scolding. ‘Oh, Jim,’ she 
said, ‘do you see something? What do you 
see?’ He flung the hat from him, and ran 
plunging down the hillside—she covered up 
her face when she told me, and said sheshould 
always see him running—till the dusk among 
the trees hid him. She ran after him, and 
she heard him calling, calling joyfully, ‘ Yes, 
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I’m coming!’ and she thought he was call- 
ing back to her, but the rush of his feet 
kept getting farther, and then he seemed to 
stop with a sound like falling. He could n’t 
have been much ahead of her, for it was only 
a moment till she stood on the edge of a 
boulder in the woods, looking over, and there 
at the bottom Ormond was lying with his 
face turned under him, as she expressed it; 
and the tramp, with a heavy stick in his hand, 
was standing by him, stooping over him, and 
staring at him. She began to scream, and 
it seemed to her that she flew down from 
the brink of the rock, and caught the tramp 
and clung to him, while she kept screaming 
‘ Murder! ’ The man did n’t try to get away; 
he only said, over and over, ‘I did n’t touch 
him, lady; I did n’t touch him.’ It all hap- 
penéd simultaneously, like events in a dream, 
and while there was nobody there but her- 
self and the tramp, and Ormond lying be- 
tween them, there were some people that 
must have heard her from the road and come 
down to her. They were neighbor-folk that 
knew her and Ormond, and they naturally 
laid hold of the tramp. But he did n’t try to 
escape. He helped them gather poor Ormond 
up, and he went back to the house with them, 
and stayed while one of them ran for the 
doctor. The doctor could only tell them that 
Ormond was dead, and that his neck must 
have been broken by his fall over the rock. 
One of the neighbors went to look at the 
place the next morning, and found one of 
the roots of a young tree growing on the 
rock torn out, as if Ormond had caught his 
foot in it; and that had probably made his 
fall a headlong dive. The tramp knew no- 
thing but that he had heard shouting and 
running, and got up from the foot of the 
rock, where he was going to pass the night, 
when something came flying through the 
air, and struck at his feet. Then it scarcely 
stirred, and the next thing, he said, the lady 
was onto him, screeching and tearing. He 
piteously protested his innocence, which was 
apparent enough, at the inquest—and before, 
for that matter. He said Ormond was about 
the only man that ever treated him white, 
and Mrs. Ormond was remorseful for having 
let him get away before she could tell him 
that she did n’t blame him, and ask him to 
forgive her.” 

Wanhope desisted with a provisional air, 
and Rulledge went and got himself a sand- 
wich from the lunch-table. 

“Well, upon my word!” said Minver. 
thought you had dined, Rulledge.” 
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Rulledge came back munching, and said 
to Wanhope, as he settled himself in his 
chair again: “ Well, go on.” 

“Why, that ’s all.” 

The psychologist was silent, with Rulledge 
staring indignantly at him. 

“I suppose Mrs. Ormond had her theory ?” 
I ventured. i 

“Oh, yes—such as it was,” said Wanhope. 
“It was her belief—her religion—that Or- 
mond had seen Death, in person or personi- 
fied, or the angel of it; and that the sight 
was something beautiful, and not terrible. 
She thought that she should see Death, too, 
in the same way, as a messenger. I don’t 
know that it was such a bad theory,” he 
added impartially. 

“Not,” said Minver, “if you suppose that 
Ormond was off his nut. But, in regard to 
the whole matter, there is always a question 
of how much truth there was in what she 
said about it.” 

“Of course,” the psychologist admitted, 
“that is a question which must be con- 
sidered. The question of testimony in such 
matters is the difficult thing. You might 
often believe in supernatural occurrences if 
it were not for the witnesses. It is very in- 
teresting,” he pursued, with his scientific 
smile, “to note how corrupting anything 
supernatural or mystical is. Such things 
seem mostly to happen either in the privity 
of people who are born liars, or else they 
deprave the spectator so, through his spiri- 
tual vanity or his love of the marvelous, that 
you can’t believe a word he says.” 

“They are as bad as horses on human 
morals,” said Minver. “Not that I think it 
ever needed the coming of a ghost to in- 
validate any statement of Mrs. Ormond’s.” 

Rulledge rose and went away growling 
something, partially audible, to the disad- 
vantage of Minver’s wit, and the painter 
laughed after him: “He really believes it.” 

Wanhope’s mind seemed to be shifted 
from Mrs. Ormond to her convert, whom he 
followed with his tolerant eyes. “Nothing 
in all this sort of inquiry is so impossible to 
predicate as the effect of any given instanc« 
upon a given mind. It would be very in- 
teresting—” ; 

“Excuse me!” said Minver. “There ‘s 
Whitley. I must speak to him.” 

He went away, leaving me alone with the 
psychologist. : 

“ And what is your own conclusion in this 
instance?” I asked. 

“Why, I have n’t formulated it yet.” 
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Il. THE MAN FROM OCHRE POINT, NEW JERSEY. 
BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS. 


WITH SKETCHES BY FLORENCE 


SCOVEL SHINN. 


“*yEs; N’ YORK ’S GOOD ENOUGH FOR ME.’” 


\Y MON— that was his last name. I ’d be 
\) willing to wager that his first name was 
Simple, although on the passenger list it was 
merely S. Symon. 

I met him the second day out. The rea- 
son I came to talk to him—but perhaps I 
ought to say that we were both running 
from Southampton to New York. 

He had a retreating chin and a receding 
forehead, and ears that must have made 
walking difficult in a high wind; and the 
first thing I heard him say drew me to him: 

“T thought St. Paul’s was in Rome. I 
was a whole day in London. but I did n’t try 
to see St. Paul’s because I did n’t know it 
was there. But I did go up in a tremenjous 
church that had a whispering-gallery in it, 
and I thought I ’d die a-laughing to hear 
the voices come right out of the air in front 


of me. An old feller told me to stop because 
they were having a funeral below.” 

“Why, that was St. Paul’s,” said I, joining 
in the conversation with shipboard freedom. 

“That so! Was n’t no name over the door.” 

My speaking to him was the cue for the 
man who had been conversing to go away. 
I think that he knew when he had had 
enough, but as I needed exercise I deter- 
mined to pump my new acquaintance. 

“Been over long?” 

“TI was two weeks in Europe.” 

“Well, what ’s good enough for you?” 

“What you mean?” 

“Is New York good enough for you?” 

“Oh, yes. Did n’t know what you meant, 
you put it so sudden. Yes; N’ York ’s good 
enough for me.” 

“Know New York pretty well, don’t you?” 
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“Well, I stopped overnight there on my 
way from Ochre Point to the steamer. My 
home ’s in Ochre Point, New Jersey. I 
think N’ York lays over anything in Europe.” 

“Then you did n’t become denationalized 
by your trip?” 

“Demoralized, you mean. Dear, no! I ’ve 
knocked around Ochre Point too long for 
that.” 

“What countries did you visit in Europe?” 
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though two days it rained and I did n’t go 
out. I had a book that a feller recom- 
mended on board ship, and he lent it to me, 
and asked me to return it to him in Paris, 
He gave me his address. Well, it was called 
‘Smiles and Grins,’ and say, that book is ful] 
of the most comical sayings. I just sat in 
my room and read it those rainy days so’s | 
could return it to him, and then when | 
went to his hotel I found he’d gone the 























“*T JUST SAT IN MY ROOM AND READ IT.’” 


“Brussels and Belgium and Paris and 
England.” 

I really felt sorry for him, but I could n’t 
help saying: 

“Which did you like better, Belgium or 
Brussels?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I did n’t see much 
of Brussels, as I was awful tired when I got 
there, and I went to sleep right after break- 
fast, and I never woke up till it was supper- 
time, and I went to Belgium next day. But 
I did n’t find much to see there, so I went 
in the afternoon to Paris.” 

I regret that I did not find out just what 
he meant by Belgium, but his mention of 
Paris suggested a question: 

“Paris hit you pretty hard, did n’t it?” 

“Well, now, it did. I was there four days, 
and I saw quite a good deal of Paris, al- 


day before. But it was great. I'll lend i 
to you, if you want.” 

I told him I never could read on boar 
ship, as it required too much concentration. 
“Well, I think this book ’s easier tha 

some. I did n’t mind the weather, on acco. 
of the book; and then, it is by an American, 
and, I tell you, we know how to write.” 

“But I should think that you would have 
hated to give up so much time to reading, 
when your stay was so limited.” 

“Well, I am kind of sorry now; but, you 
see, when I’m home somehow I don’t much 
care to read, so I just pitched in. Have 
cigarette?” 

“No, thanks; I don’t smoke. What did 
you think of the Exposition?” 

“Well, I did n’t see the inside of it. You 
see, I traveled with a fellow from Rahway, 
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who wanted to run down into the French 
country to see a friend of his, and he offered 
to pay my way if I’d go, because he could n’t 
speak any French, and neither could I, and 
he said it would make us feel less lonesome.” 

“Was it a pretty place you went to? Real 
country or only suburban?” 

Mr. Symon cackled. “Well, now you ’ve 
got me. I really don’t remember. It had 
one of those French names, and when we 
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Dinkey would do. Names have a potent 
influence on actions. “But next day why 
did n’t you go to the Exposition?” 

“Why, you see, I had to buy my return 
ticket, and that took a whole morning; and 
then I went up to my lodgings, and I just 
took off my coat and vest and collar, and 
lighted a cigarette, and then I took off my 
shoes and stockings, and you bet I was com- 
fortable until it was time for me to go out 
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“*ONCE IT COST ME TEN FRANCS FOR SUPPER.’” 


got down there it was so hot that I just 
waited for him in the station and read the 
paper.” 

“What paper was that?” I asked. 

“Oh, the Ochre ‘ Point of View.’ Oh, I do 
remember that place. It was Fountainbloo.” 

“Fontainebleau!” I gasped. “And you 
did n’t leave the station! Did n’t your 
friend tell you you ’d missed something?” 

“No; you see, he had the wrong address, 
and he spent all his time looking for his 
friend, and he said he nearly got lost in a 
piece of woods, and he came to a place that 
looked like a castle, but he did n’t go in, as 
he knew his friend did n’t live there.” 

“What ’s your friend’s name?” 

“Jasper Dinkey.” 

I felt that that was just what a Jasper 


and hunt up a supper. I tell you, a man can 
be comfortable in Paris.” 

“Do you speak French? How did you 
make out about supper? Was n’t it din- 
ner?” 

“Well, I suppose so; but I always have 
supper at home, so I call it that. No, I don’t 
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speak French—only ‘ooey. 
“What is ‘ooey’?” said I, puzzled. 
“Why, ‘ooey’ is the French for ‘yes, if 
you please.’” 
“Well, if you did n’t know any more 
French than that, how did you get along?” 
“Well, a French gentleman did tell me 
another French word that means ‘some of 
that,’ and I always sat down next to some 
one who was eating, and when the waiter 
came I said, ‘ Ooey, kelk-de-cela,’ and pointed 
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at the plate, and they generally understood 
right away. But it was expensive.” 

“Why expensive?” 

“Because,” said Mr. Symon, tossing his 
cigarette overboard, “sometimes the man 
next to me was eating an expensive dish. 
Once it cost me ten francs for supper, 
and all I meant to eat was a franc and a 
half. They said things were higher in the 
Exposition.” 

“So you came away without seeing the 
Exposition.” 

“Yes, I did,” said Mr. Symon, lighting 
another cigarette. “But” (puff) “I’ve seen” 
(puff, puff) “our Waverly Fair, and a feller 
told me the only difference was that our fair 
is smaller.” 

“It is smaller, that ’s very true. Did you 
go to London?” 

“Yes; I told you so.” 

“Sick on the Channel?” 

“Well, now you’ve got me. I was sick on 
the boat, but I did n’t hear the name. Guess 
it was the Channel. Oh, say, I saw one pic- 
ture in France in the only place I did go to. 
It was about a young woman going to be 
burned up. Ina big, roundish kind of building 
with pictures painted into the walls. That 
was the day I went to Fountainbloo.” 

“Was it the Panthéon?” 

“Somethin’ about a panther, I think. I 
asked a feller that could talk English what 
it was all about, and he told me it was about 
Jonah of the Ark; some of Noah’s folks, I 
suppose. He said it was a she, though the 
name was Jonah. He seemed to know all 
about her, although he ’d only come that 
day; but then, he was traveling with a party, 
so I suppose some of ’em told him. I 
thought such goings on would n’t be allowed 
in these times. He said they were going to 
burn her because she would n’t go into the 
ark, but just as the flames were beginning to 
scorch her the flood came and drowned all 
the people who were torturing her.” 

“Then what became of her?” 

“Well, I think an angel rescued her; but I 
could n’t find out, because the big crowd the 
feller was with all tramped out of the build- 
ing, and he ran after them. It was one of 
those traveling parties.” 

“Cook’s tourists?” 

“That ’s it. They seemed in a hurry. I 
was sorry, because there were other pictures 
about this same girl. One where she is in a 
garden, and an angel you can see through is 
coming to her. I wondered whether it was 
the angel that saved her from being drowned 
after the flood put the fire out. You see, 
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the angel picture was on the right, so it 
must have come after the flood-and-fire pic- 
ture. All the paintings in that place were 
pretty slick, I thought.” 

“I believe they ’re considered so.” The 
preparatory dinner-bugle blew, and as I was 
at the first table I hurried my young friend 
on to London. .“So you say you went to 
England. What did you think of English 
scenery?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I was awful! 
sleepy, and just as soon as I got aboard the 
train at Dover I leaned back and went to 
sleep, and I never heard a sound until we 
reached London. My friend said it was real 
pretty, only the fields were full of red weeds 
that he thought must be bad for cattle.” 

“Poppies?” 

“Yes, I think that ’s what he said.” 

“Well, what did you see in London?” 

“Say, I want to tell you about that. A 
feller said that if I wanted to see a sight | 
must go to this Hyde Park and watch the 
rich folks ride by on Rotten Street.” 

“Rotten Row,” I said, correcting him. 

“Well, street or road is all one. I went 
there and sat on one of the park benches, 
and I saw three men go by in a half an hour. 
I tell you, I was disgusted. Why, there ’s 
more ridin’ in Ochre Point in summer.” 

“You went at the wrong time. Well, which 
did you like best, Paris or London?” 

“N’ York ’s better ’n both of ’em, and for 
solid comfort Ochre Point ain’t so far be- 
hind. I only crossed because my chum 
wanted me to go. You see, father died last 
year, and he left me with all the money | 
want, and I had n’t anything to doat home, 
so I thought I ’d travel. A feller that comes 
to Ochre Point in the summer said it would 
enlarge my mind.” 

“Well, do you think it has?” 

“Well, there ’s no telling, but I guess I ’ve 
enlarged it enough if traveling ’s the only 
thing that ‘ll do it. Ochre Point is good 
enough for me, for there ain’t any sights 
there that I feel bound to see. Now, I’m 
awful glad that was St. Paul’s that I went 
to, because I knew an I-talian chap who 
summered at Ochre Point, and he said if | 
went to Rome I must be sure to see ‘I. 
Paul’s. I guess the laugh’s on him. Funny, 
how ignorant those I-talians are.” 

“Did n’t he say St. Peter’s?” I asked. 

“Whyee, so he did! Well, I am sorry, be- 
cause I made sure he ’d never heard of that 
whispering-gallery right in the church, and 
I was going to have fun with him. Excuse 
me, and I ’ll go tell my chum.” 
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(Tur Andrée search expedition of which account is given in the present paper and in one to follow 
was undertaken under the auspices of the Geographical Society of Stockholm, which, for the pur- 
pose, awarded to Mr. Stadling the “Vega-Stipendium,” which was reinforced by private sub- 

iptions. The leader of the enterprise was Baron Nordenskidld. Mr. Stadling’s companions 
were Dr. Nilson, a prominent young scientist, and Mr. Fraenkel, a young engineer, brother of 
one of the companions of Andrée. The three proceeded overland to Yakutsk, and thence sailed 
down the Lena to its mouth, where the present narrative begins. 

For interesting material relating to the balloon expedition, which, it will be remembered, set 
forth July 11, 1897, the reader is referred to the following articles by Mr. Stadling in this maga- 
zine: “ Andrée’s Flight into the Unknown,” illustrated, November, 1897; “ Andrée’s Pigeon Message,” 
January, 1898; “ Andrée’s Messenger,” illustrated, March, 1898; also “Herr Andrée at the Congress 


of 1895,” by Miss E. R. Scidmore, November, 1897.—TueE Eprror.] 


( ¥ my arrival in Bulun, on the Lower Lena, 

about one hundred and twenty-five miles 
south of the foot of the Lena delta, at the 
end of June, 1898, I learned from natives 
who had returned from the New Siberian 
Islands in April that no traces of Andrée 
had been found on those islands. I also 
learned from various trustworthy sources 
that no sign of him had been seen on the 
borders of the Arctic Sea between Anabar, 
west of the Lena, and Indigirka, east of 
that river, a distance of more than eighteen 
hundred miles. 

I then resolved to proceed westward by 
boat through the Lena delta and over the sea 
to the mouth of the Olenek, and from there 
over the peninsula of Taimur to the mouth 
of the Yenisei, in search of Andrée. As we 
could not travel over the tundra before the 
rivers and lakes had frozen, and as we had to 
await the arrival of the steamer Lena, on its 
last tour from Yakutsk, I decided to spend 
ye interval among the natives on the Lower 

zena. 

Of the 277,835 inhabitants of the province 
of Yakutsk ninety-three per cent. are na- 
tives, the great majority of whom (244,183) 
are Yakuts. The Tunguses within the im- 
mense area of the province count at pres- 
ent but little over 9000, and are constantly 
diminishing; besides there is a sprinkling of 
Lamutes, Dolgans, and Tshuvantzees. 

About seven hundred miles north of Ya- 
kutsk, on the western bank of the Lena, we 


had come to the first Russian settlement, 
called Shigansk. According to tradition, 
about eighty years ago a band of robbers at- 
tacked the place and killed off nearly all its 
inhabitants. Those who escaped fied five 
hundred miles farther north and founded the 
settlement at Bulun, which has become the 
administrative and commercial center of 
the district. Now there are at Shigansk 
only a priest, his “ helper,” and their families, 
and two native families. 

Bulun, which was our next stopping-place, 
is a village of forty houses and two hundred 
inhabitants. Here are a priest, a civil officer, 
and several merchants. One among the last- 
named, J. F. Sannikoff, has of late played the 
part of ruler, it being a saying of the region, 
“God in heaven, the Czar in St. Petersburg, 
and Sannikoff in Bulun.” The poor natives 
are kept largely in debt to the merchants, 
who, in fact, treat them as slaves. 

Boating on the Lower Lena is not without 
danger. The width of the great river be- 
tween Yakutsk and the delta varies from a 
mile and a quarter to eighteen miles or 
more. Between Bulun and the delta the 
current is strong and the shores steep and 
rocky. The boats are very clumsy and bad, 
being made from coarse planks fastened by 
means of wooden plugs. 

On elevated places near the river were 
seen a number of crosses, marking the burial- 
places of natives. In present times, nearly 
all the natives being nominally orthodox, 
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pagan burials are forbidden. At many of the 
graves, however, are seen traces of paganism 
in the skulls of reindeer, harness, and frag- 
ments of sleighs used on the last journey 
of the deceased. Sometimes we noticed 
playthings strewn about the grave of a child. 
At secluded places in the woods, or on the 
distant tundra, purely pagan graves are 
found. The pagans bury their dead in out- 
of-the-way places, not only because of their 
fear of the authorities, but also because of 
their belief that the noxious spirits of the 
dead, especially those of the Shamans, are 
hovering about their graves. 

At the picturesquely situated Tunguse 
village of Kumach-Surt I met the Yakut 
Androssoff, who saved the lives of Ninde- 
mann and Noros of the Jeanette expedition 
in 1881. My readers may remember that 
the lamented Captain De Long, on his march 
with his men up the Lena delta, on Oc- 
tober 9, 1881, ordered Nindemann and Noros 
to make a forced march to the southward, 
to Kumach-Surt, for relief. After super- 
human endurance of cold and hunger, they 
came, on October 19, to two small huts at the 
little river Bulkur, about eighty miles south 
of the place where they left De Long and 
his men, and about forty-five miles north of 
Kumach-Surt. They were now extremely 
exhausted and ill, and would no doubt have 
perished if the Yakut Androssoff had not 
happened to come to the place on October 
22 and taken them to a native village. 

Androssoff said he did not remember that 
he was frightened and fell on his knees, as 
has been related. “I was astonished,” he 
said, “to see the men in my hut, but I 
had no fear whatever. They stretched out 
their hands, and I gave them mine.” He 
spoke also of the natives’ failure to un- 
derstand the signs of the men, for if the 
natives had at once hurried away to the res- 
cue, Captain De Long and some of those 
who perished might have been saved. An- 
drossoff wore on his breast the silver medal 
which he received from the United States 
government. 

Following the course of the river Bulkur 
about ten miles to the west, where it had cut 
its way through the old shore-lines of the 
Lena, I turned to the northeast up the 
mountain-side, studying the interesting 
marks of the ancient course of the river, 
when, at a height of nearly six hundred feet 
above the present surface of the Lena, at the 
bottom of a small mountain rill, I came upon 
the trunk of a tree. On closer examination 
of the place I discovered that the layer of 
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earth, varying in thickness from four to 
seven feet, in which the ancient driftwood 
was found, rested on a stratum of pure ice, 
the thickness of which I was unable to ascer- 
tain. Later on I found ancient driftwood on 
the tundra between the Olenek and Anabar, 
in soil resting on pure ice, the natives telling 
me that tusks and bones of the mammoth 
were usually found among such driftwood in 
the soil resting on boos-kaja, a Yakut word 
meaning “stone-ice”—an excellent term, 
because this ice really plays the part of rock 
underneath the soil. 

On September 17 Mr. Fraenkel and myself 
parted with the third member of our expedi- 
tion, Dr. Nilson,—who returned southward 
with the steamer Lena,—and started in our 
primitive lodka from Bulkur on our way 
through the Lena delta and over the sea to the 
mouth of the Olenek. Our lodka was by no 
means suitable for sailing in the delta and 
over the open sea, but no better boat was to 
be had, and we trusted in our strong arms and 
the hope of good weather. We were in al! 
six persons. Rowing energetically and aided 
by favorable weather and the current, we 
made good headway. Opposite the weiri- 
looking, lonely Stolb (“Pillar-mountain ”), 
which rises a thousand feet above the water, 
we camped the first night, after having rowed 
about fifty-five miles. The still and cold 
night was illuminated by the most magnifi- 
cent northern lights that I have ever seen. 

The next day a dense fog settled over the 
desolate region, and we had great difficulty 
in finding our way through the maze of 
canals and islands to Monument Cap, where 
we arrived in the afternoon. The fog had 
dispersed a little, and we could see from a 
distance of six miles the large wooden cross 
on top of the mountain, marking the spot 
where Captain De Long and his comrades 
were buried. I hastened to the summit to 
take a photograph before the fog should sv‘ 
in again. From the top of the mountain the 
island Boren Bjelkoi, where Captain De Lonz 
and his companions died, is sighted at a dis- 
tance of about twelve miles. The solituc: 
was broken only by the howling wind chas- 
ing the arctic fog. The monument rais 
over the graves is about twenty feet hig). 
with Cross-arms twelve feet long. 

In the neighborhood of Monument Cap we 
found a number of native huts with thre: 
Tunguse families. Two of the couples wer: 
young and the women good-looking. Her 
as elsewhere, we found that the young 
women were afraid of us, thinking that w: 
were Russian officers or merchants. Being 
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unformed that we “belonged to another peo- 
jie far away,” they were reassured, and I 
was permitted to take a photograph of them. 
Having exchanged gifts, we parted, their 
ud good-bys and cheers reaching us over 
ihe water as we continued our voyage 
thward. 
After hard rowing in a snow-storm for 
out twelve miles we reached Orto-Stan, 
,ere we met the native chief of the west- 
n part of the Lena delta, the Yakut Vino- 
iroff, who received us in full uniform, a 
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were invited to the chief’s hut, where we 
treated all the inhabitants to bread, tea, and 
tobacco. During the night I had a long talk 
with the chief about his people and their 
manner of life. 

Formerly the inhabitants of the delta 
numbered about a thousand individuals, but 
twelve years ago about half of them died 
from smallpox. The five hundred still liv- 
ing are divided into districts, with an elder 
at the head of each, somewhat after the 
pattern of the Russian peasant communities. 
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NATIVES ON THE LOWER LENA. 


kind of short caftan and a belt with a short 
sword around the waist, the signs of the 
dignity of “prince,” conferred by Catharine 
II on the native chiefs of northern Siberia. 
The chief received us very kindly. He had 
heard of our expedition, and had expected 
us in August. He was sorry we had come 
so late in the season. Boating in the delta 
was too risky now, he said, and we would 
not be able this time of the year to cross 
the sea from the delta to the Olenek: the 
waters might freeze any day. There were 
only women at the station, all the men ex- 
cept the chief being out hunting the wild 
reindeer. Owing to the bad weather, they had 
not been able to kill any for a long time and 
Were consequently short of provisions. We 
VoL. LXI.—59. 


They lead a nomadic life, moving from place 
to place according to the conditions of fish- 
ing and hunting. In June, with the arrival 
of the sea-birds, they go out on the islands 
to gather eggs and down; later on they cap- 
ture wild geese in great numbers, mainly by 
means of nets. Next to fish their principal 
dependence is the wild reindeer. The in- 
tense summer heat and the mosquitos in the 
immense forest regions of the south drive 
thousands upon thousands of wild reindeer 
northward to the shores and islands of the 
Arctic Sea, especially to the Lena delta, 
with its thousands of islands. In the fall 
these animals return southward, swimming 
in large herds at certain given places, at 
which the natives lie in wait for them in 
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KUMACH-SURT, ON THE LOWER LENA. 


their canoes, killing them with iron-pointed is any fixed order in these periods is as 
spears. Thus every year more than a thou- yet not proved. When the winter sets i 
sand wild reindeer are killed in the delta. the natives move to their “winter vil 
lages” at the western and the easter 
extremities of the delta, where the 
catch fish with their winter nets. 

After learning the nature of the pape! 
we carried from the Russian authorities, 
the chief resolved to accompany us unti 
we should find some of his people. Pulling 
along energetically, we made the followi: 
day about fifty miles, although we sever: 
times ran aground and had to wade in t! 














Then there is the white polar fox, which 
the natives catch in large numbers. In the 
fall, when the hunt of the reindeer is draw- 
ing to an end, the natives go in theirvetkas 
to the islands and along the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean, where they set traps for the 
winter. The abundance or scarcity of the 
foxes depends largely on the abundance or 
scarcity of the lemmings, which, according 
to the opinion of some observers, disappear ORAWN BY G. A. WILLIAMS, FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
and reappear periodically. Whether there SHAMAN GRAVES ON THE LOWER LENA. 
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ice-cold water to get the boat afloat again. 
Late in the evening we met two young men 
belonging to the chief’s people, and spent 
the night with them, pitching our tent on 
he shore. 


The next morning we awoke with fine 
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about a hundred miles to the next station, 
and we were in sore need of people to help 
us row and to aid us in case we should get 
frozen in. At this station we found plenty 
of provisions, and the hostess of the yurt 
where we put up showed great hospitality. 
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YOUNG WOMEN AT KUMACH-SURT. 








weather, and started early. Soon, however, 
it began blowing, and within an hour we had 
a gale. Now we had our first hard tug for 
life. The water here was about six miles 
broad, and was lashed to foam by the fierce 
wind. The natives screamed with fear. 
After desperate exertions we reached the 
station Tora. To our great disappointment, 
we did not find any men at home. It was 





As usual, we were invited to occupy the 
guests’ corner. In the meantime the hostess 
and her daughter were busy sweeping the 
yurt and preparing food for us. Then the hos- 
tess brought a low table and took a kind of 
plane and planed off the dirt instead of wash- 
ing it away, while her daughter was cutting 
fine shavings from the trunk of a willow to be 
used as napkins. Finally the table was placed 
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before the guests, whereupon dried reindeer 
meat, frozen reindeer marrow, and frozen 
fish were served in wooden bowls. We, in 
turn, invited our hostess and all the women 
and children of the place to partake of moldy 
bread, tea, and tobacco. 

During the night a fierce storm raged, 
which quieted down a little in the morning. 
The chief said that he could go no farther, 
not having sufficient warm clothes with him, 
and also fearing lest his wife should suffer 
for want of food. He finally consented, how- 
ever, to accompany us part of the way to the 
next station. The wind was favorable at the 
start, and with the aid of our primitive sail 
we made good headway a few miles, until we 
came to a turn of the wide canal, when we 
got unfavorable wind and had another des- 
perate struggle for life. A new turn of the 
canal made our sail easier, and after a few 
hours we met five of the chief’s men coming 
along paddling in their picturesque vetkas, 
which were loaded with fresh reindeer meat, 
the men having killed nearly thirty reindeer 
on the previous day. At the command of 
the chief they all turned and accompanied 
us to a sheltered place, where we landed in 
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NEAR THE LENA DELTA. 

order that the chief might hold a consulta- 
tion with his men. In a few minutes the 
natives built a fire and put on the tea-kett 
and another kettle for boiling meat. Mea 
time the chief held counsel with his men. 
He told them the story of our expedition, 
and expressed great fear that we coul( 
not go far before the canals and the s 
would freeze, pointing out the great dang: 
of boating so late in the season, and tellin 
them of our narrow escapes from perishin 
in the storms. 

I began to fear that we should get none « 
the men to accompany us. At this junctu: 
Kusma, who held some kind of office und: 
the chief, unexpectedly came to my ai 
He had been eastward as far as to th 
Tschuktshees, and westward as far as t 
the Samoyeds; he had helped buy the do: 
ordered for Professor Nansen in 1893, an 
he had spent some months with Mr. Torge 
sen, the Norwegian, on an island in the Arcti 
Sea near the mouth of the Olenek, watc! 
ing those dogs while waiting for Nanse! 
He was a man of much courage and inde 
pendence of mind, but he was now halt an: 
suffered from rheumatism. His powerfu 
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eloquence, however, had not suffered; of this 
lie now gave striking evidence. Leaving the 
vatch of the tea-kettle in other hands, he 
suddenly rose to his feet and spoke loudly 
nd in a sharp tone to the chief as follows: 

“ A craven art thou, and like a craven thou 
talkest. Dost thou believe that the great 
‘angara [God] has sent these olochon jurok- 
jachtjoen [great and learned men] and sur- 

achtjon [marvelously powerful men] to these 
egions to seek their lost brothers, and then 
‘ave them to perish in storms and cold? 
wee!” And he spat indignantly on the 
cround. “No,” he continued; “I, for one, will 

0 with them, be it life or death!” 

This speech had a powerful effect, and re- 

ilted in the offer of two other men to go 

ith us, and the chief himself resolved to 

‘company us still farther, sending a man 

ith reindeer meat to his wife. Then we 

arted with the rest of the natives and con- 
inued on our way, the picturesque flotilla 
of the pretty native canoes disappearing in 
he fog. 

At dusk in the evening we arrived at 
Balagan-Syr, where we found a number of 
very nice yurts. We put up at the house 
of a widow, who invited us to dried reindeer 
meat, reindeer tallow, and frozen fish. The 


poor woman began telling us about her great 
loss in the death of her husband, but her 
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voice was soon choked with tears and sobs. 
Her youngest son had now taken charge of 
his father’s estate. According to the custom 
among the natives here, the youngest son 
alone inherits from the father—not only his 
belongings, but also his debts. The other 
children receive only some gifts. If the chil- 
dren are all girls, then the inheritance goes to 
the youngest living brother of the deceased, ~ 
or, if he has no living brother, to his nearest 
living male relatives. 

The following day we had a hard pull 
against head wind—were twice driven 
aground, and had to wade in ice-cold water to 
get the boat afloat, besides having a narrow 
escape from being swamped. Finally, after 
having made only twelve miles, we were all 
exhausted, and had to seek a sheltered place 
and protect ourselves as best we could. The 
night was bitterly cold. We had as yet no 
winter clothing, the native who had promised 
to make it for us having disappeared, and 
we suffered severely from the cold. 

The storm having quieted down, we were 
able to start early. When we were fairly 
under way, however, the wind blew up again, 
but happily from the east, so that we made 
fifty miles in seven hours, reaching Uytang 
in the afternoon, without any more serious 
accident than getting the boat half filled 
with water a couple of times. 
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Here we also found good yurts and hos- 
pitable people. In the family where we 
lodged there were two good-looking young 
daughters, who had recently been wedded, 
but who were to remain single two months 
longer, it being thought im- 
proper among the natives for 


a young couple to live to- 
gether until after an interval 


of three months from the 
marriageceremony. Matches 
are made usually as follows: 
When a father wants a wife 
for his son, he goes either 
himself or sends a spokesman 
to find a suitable girl. When 
found, the price to be paid for 
her must be 


natives. The lot of the married woman, 
however, is a very hard one. On her de- 
volves not only the duty to care for the 
children, but also to tan the skins of the rein- 
deer and make and mend clothes for the 
whole family; to make and 
pitch the reindeer-skin tents; 
to gather and chop wood; to 
procure ice and melt it for 
boiling food and other house- 
hold wants; to prepare food, 
and also to help the men in 
different emergencies. 
the man devolves the hunt- 
ing, fishing, trapping of fox: 
etc. While at home, the men 
eat and sleep, when not busy 
in mending 





settled with 
her father. 
When both 
parties a- 
gree as to 
the price, a 
first instal- 
ment must 
be paid; a 
second is 
paid at the 
wedding; a 
third and 
last when 
the house- 
keeping is begun at the close of the pro- 
bationary term, three months later. 

I have often seen evidences of real affec- 
tion between man and wife among these 
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nets and 
like work. 
During the 
night cai 
up a fe: 
ful stor 
Inthe mor 
ing the chi 
told us t! 
he had n 
reached t 
border of | 
district a1 
must retu! 
to his hom: 
After breakfast he rose anddelivered asolen 
speech. Directing himself first to me, —“ th: 
great and learned chief sent by the grea 
white sun far away [the Czar],”—he pointe: 
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out the risk connected with the dangerous 
attempt of sailing through the delta and over 
he sea some hundred miles, so late in the 
season, in a small open boat; and then turning 
o his men, he charged them faithfully to 
ilfil their duty and accompany us “in life 

\l death.” The Yakuts are clever talkers; 





OUR LODKA IN THE 
LENA DELTA. 


they love to make speeches, 
and the “prince” Vinokuroff 
forms no exception to the rule. 
Having paid the chief and given 


him presents, I parted with 
him, and after some hesitation 
we started on our adventur- 
ous voyage from this last peo- 
pled place through the delta 
westward. The wind was very 
strong, but it came from the 
right quarter, so we made good 
headway. Anxious to reach 
the last island in the delta on that day, to be 
ready for the sail over the sea as soon as 
possible, we did not stop for rest or food, 
but worked away, rowing and sailing, eating 
frozen fish and moldy bread while at the 
oars. 

In the afternoon we reached the small 
island of Khangalatskii, the uttermost island 
in the Lena delta to the west. Here we 
found a number of unpeopled yurts, of 
which we selected the largest and best. In 
Yakut fashion we put ice instead of glass in 
the window-openings, repaired the fireplace 
and the chimney, and soon we had a splendid 
fire, with tea and meat boiling over it. Only 
arctic travelers know what a luxury this is 
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after a day’s arduous fight with the grim 
polar storms. 

The following day the storm raged with- 
out ceasing, yet we entertained a faint hope 
of getting favorable weather so as to be 
able to make the passage over the sea, hop- 
ing in one day to cross the open arm of 

the sea, which separates the 
western border of the delta 
from the promontory east of 
the mouth of the Olenek. We 
therefore made preparations 
for a speedy start at the first 
opportunity. But this hope 
was never to be realized. The 
third day of our stay on the 
island the temperature sud- 
denly sank to 20°C., the canals 
and the sea became covered 
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with ice, and we were imprisoned on the deso- 
late islet, and had nothing to do but to wait 
until the ice should be strong enough so 
that I could send natives back some sixty 
miles into the delta for natives with dogs to 
transport ourselves and our baggage over 
the sea to the Olenek. This waiting-time, 
however, was lengthened to seventeen days. 

While on this island we occupied ourselves 
with meteorological observations, our na- 
tive companions making winter clothes 
from reindeer-skins. With two small nets 
which the natives had brought with them, 
and which we set by cutting the ice, we 
were able to catch a few fish and add to 
our otherwise monotonous fare, consisting 
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mainly of moldy bread and tea. We also went o1 
on the sea to look for ice-bears, but saw non¢ 
During the nights, sitting about the fire in t! 
yurt, we listened to the tales of the natives 

especially to those of Kusma— of their adventur: 
and their beliefs, at the same time studying the 

language and their manner of life. 

Finally, on October 11, we started from Kha 
galatskii with nine sledges and over one hundre 
dogs on our journey over the frozen sea to th 
Olenek, whence we continued ouradventurous Vo) 
age behind reindeer about sixteen hundred miles t 
the mouth of the Yenisei, and farther about twel\ 
hundred miles from there to the railway at Kras 
noyarsk. This I shall describe in another article 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HELMET OF NAVARRE. 


By Bertha 


XXIV. THE FLORENTINES. 

Vl ETIENNE, forgetting his manners, 
‘Wie snatched the papers from his father’s 
hand, turning them about and about, not 
able to believe his senses. A man hurled 
over a cliff, plunging in one moment from 
flowery lawns into a turbulent sea, might 
feel as he did. 

“But the seal!” he stammered. 

“The seal was genuine,” Monsieur an- 
swered, startled as he. “How your fellow 
could have the king’s signet—” 

“See,” M. Etienne cried, scratching at the 
fragments. “This isit. Dunce that I am not 
to have guessed it! Look, there is a layer of 
paper embedded in the wax. Look, he cut 
the seal out, smeared hot wax on the sham 
packet, pressed in the seal, and curled the 
new wax over the edge. It was cleverly 
done; the seal is but little thicker, little 
larger than before. It did not look tampered 
with. Would you have suspected it, Mon- 
sieur?” he demanded piteously. 

“T had no thought of it. But this Peyrot 
—it may not yet be too late—” 

“T will go back,” M. Etienne cried, dart- 
ing to the door. But Monsieur laid forcible 
hands on him. | 

“Not you, Etienne. You were hurt yes- 
terday; you have not closed your eyes for 
twenty-four hours. I don’t want a dead son. 
I blame you not for the failure; not another 
man of us all would have come so near suc- 
cess.” 

“Dolt! I should have known he could not 
deal honestly,” M. Etienne cried. “I should 
have known he would trick me. But I did 
not think to doubt the crest. I should have 
opened it there in the inn, but it was Le- 
maitre’s sealed packet. However, Peyrot 
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sat down to my dinner: I can be back be- 
fore he has finished his three kinds of wine.” 

“Stop, Etienne,” Monsieur commanded. 
“TI forbid you. You are gray with fatigue. 
Vigo shall go.” 

M. Etienne turned on him in fiery protest; 
then the blaze in his eyes flickered out, and 
he made obedient salute. 

“So be it. Let him go. I am no use; | 
bungle everything I touch. But he may 
accomplish something.” 

He flung himself down on the bench in 
the corner, burying his face in his hands, 
weary, chagrined, disheartened. A statue- 
maker might have copied him for a figure of 
Defeat. 

“Go find Vigo,” Monsieur bade me, “and 
then get you to bed.” 

I obeyed both orders with all alacrity. 

I too smarted, but mine was the private’s 
disappointment, not the general’s who hai 
planned the campaign. The credit of th: 
rescue was none of mine; no more was th 
blame of failure. I need not rack myse!l! 
with questioning, Had I in this or that don 
differently, should I not have triumphed? | 
had done only what I was told. Yet I was 
part of the expedition; I could not but shar: 
the grief. If I did not wet my pillow wit 
my tears, it was because I could not kee; 
awake long enough. Whatever my sorrows, 
speedily they slipped from me. 


I ROUSED with a start from deep, dreamles 
sleep, and then wondered whether, after al! 
I had waked. Here, to be sure, was Marcel: 
bed, on which I had lain down; there was tl) 
high gable-window, through which the wes’ 
ering sun now poured. There was the wa 

robe open, with Marcel’s Sunday suit han; 
ing on the peg; here were the two stools, th 
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little image of the Virgin on the wall. But 
ere was also something else, so out of place 
n the chamber of a page that I pinched my- 
‘lf to make sure it was real. At my elbow 
n the pallet lay a box of some fine foreign 
ood, beautifully grained by God and pol- 

ished by grateful man. It was about as 
irge as my lord’s despatch-box, bound at 
he edges with shining brass and having long 
rass hinges wrought in a design of leaves 
nd flowers. Beside the box were set three 
iallow trays, lined with blue velvet, and 
led full of goldsmith’s work—glittering 
hains, linked or twisted, bracelets in the 
orm of yellow snakes with green eyes, 
ickles with ivory teeth, glove-clasps thick 
ith pearls, ear-rings and finger-rings with 
recious stones. 

I stared bedazzled from the display to him 

ho stood as showman. This was a hand- 

ome lad, seemingly no older than I, though 

iller, with a shock of black hair, rough and 
curly, and dark, smooth face, very boyish and 
pleasant. He was dressed well, in bourgeois 
fashion; yet there was about him and his 
apparel something, I could not tell what, 
unfamiliar, different from us others. 

He, meeting my eye, smiled in the friend- 
liest way, like a child, and said, in Italian: 

“Good day to you, my little gentleman.” 

I had still the uncertain feeling that I must 
be in a dream, for why should an Italian 
jeweller be displaying his treasures to me, 
a penniless page? But the dream was amus- 
ing; I was in no haste to wake. I knew my 
Italian well enough, for Monsieur’s con- 
fessor, the Father Francesco, who had fol- 
lowed him into exile, was Florentine; and as 
he always spoke his own tongue to Mon- 
sieur, and I was always at the duke’s heels, 
I picked up a deal of it. After Monsieur’s 
going, the father, already a victim, poor 
man, to the falling-sickness of which he 
died, stayed behind with us, and I found a 
pricking pleasure in talking with him in the 
speech he loved, of Monsieur’s Roman jour- 
ney, of his exploits in the war of the Three 
Henrys. Therefore the words came easily 
to my lips to answer this lad from over the 
Alps: 

“T give you good day, friend.” 

He looked somewhat surprised and more 
than pleased, breaking at once into voluble 
speech: 

“The best of greetings to you, young sir. 
Now, what can I sell you this fine day? I 
have not been half a week in this big city of 
yours, yet already I have but one boxful of 
trinkets left. They are noble, open-handed 
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customers, these gallants of Paris. I have 
not to show them my wares twice, I can tell 
you. They know what key will unlock their 
fair mistresses’ hearts. And now, what can 
I sell you, my little gentleman, to buy your 
sweetheart’s kisses?” 

“Nay, I have no sweetheart,” I said, “and 
if I had, she would not wear these gauds.” 

“She would if she could get them, then,” 
he retorted. “Now, let me give you a bit 
of advice, my friend, for I see you are but 
young: buy this gold chain of me, or this 
ring with this little dove on it,—see, how 
cunningly wrought,—and you ‘Il not lack 
long for a sweetheart.” 

His words huffed me a bit, for he spoke 
as if he were vastly my senior. 

“T want no sweetheart,” I returned with 
dignity, “to be bought with gold.” 

“Nay,” he cried quickly, “but when your 
own valor and prowess have inflamed her 
with passion, you should be willing to re- 
ward her devotion and set at rest her sus- 
pense by a suitable gift.” 

I looked at him uneasily, for I had a sus- 
picion that he might be making fun of me. 
But his countenance was as guileless as a 
kitten’s. 

“Well, I tell you again I have no sweet- 
heart and I want no sweetheart,” I said; “I 
have no time to bother with girls.” 

At once he abandoned the subject, seeing 
that he was making naught by it. 

“The messer is very much occupied?” 
he asked with exceeding deference. “The 
messer has no leisure for trifling in boudoirs; 
he is occupied with great matters? Oh, that 
can I well believe, and I cry the messer’s 
pardon. For when the mind is taken up with 
affairs of state, it is distasteful to listen 
even for a moment to light talk of maids and 
jewels.” 

Again I eyed him challengingly; but he, 
with face utterly unconscious, was sorting 
over his treasures. I made up my mind his 
queer talk was but the outlandish way of a 
foreigner. He looked at me again, serious 
and respectful. 

“The messer must often be engaged in 
great risks, in perilous encounters. Is it not 
so? Then he will do well to carry ever over 
his heart the sacred image of our Lord.” 

He held up to my inspection a silver rosary 
from which depended a crucifix of ivory, the 
sad image of the dying Christ carved upon 
it. Even in Monsieur’s chapel, even in the 
church at St. Quentin, was nothing so 
masterfully wrought as this figurine to be 
held in the palm of the hand. The tears 
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started in my eyes to look at it, and I crossed 
myself in reverence. I bethought me how I 
had trampled on my crucifix; the stranger 
all unwittingly had struck a bull’s-eye. I 
had committed grave offence against God, 
but perhaps if, putting gewgaws aside, I 
should give my all for this cross, he would 
cal! the account even. I knew nothing of 
the value of a carving such as this, but I re- 
membered I was not moneyless, and I said, 
alleit somewhat shyly: 

“TI cannot take the rosary. But I should 
like well the crucifix. But then, I have only 
ten pistoles.” 

“Ten pistoles!” he repeated contemptu- 
ously. “Corpo de Bacco! The workmanship 
alone is worth twenty.” Then, viewing my 
fallen visage, he added: “ However, I have 
received fair treatment in this house, be- 
shrew me but I have! I have made good 
sales to your young count. What sort of 
master is he, this M. le Comte de Mar?” 

“Oh, there’s nobody like him,” I answered, 
“except, of course, M. le Duc.” 

“ Ah, then you have two masters?” he in- 
quired curiously, yet with a certain careless 
air. It struck me suddenly, overwhelmingly, 
that he was a spy, come here under the guise 
of an honest tradesman. But he should gain 
nothing from me. 

“This is thé house of the Duke of St. 
Quentin,” I said. “Surely you could not 
~—_ in at the gate without discovering 
that?” 

“He is a very grand seigneur, then, this 
duke?” 

“ Assuredly,” I replied cautiously. 

“ More of a man than the Comte de Mar?” 

| would have told him to mind his own 
business, had it not been for my hopes of 
the crucifix. If he planned to sell it to me 
cheap, thereby hoping to gain information, 
marry, I saw no reason why I should not buy 
it at his price and withhold the information. 
So I made civil answer: 

“They are both as gallant gentlemen as 
any living. About this cross, now—” 

“Oh, yes,” he answered at once, accepting 
with willingness—well feigned, I thought— 
the change of topic. “You can give me ten 
pistoles, say you? ’T is making you a present 
of the treasure. Yet, since I have received 
good treatment at the hands of your mas- 
ter, I will e’en give it to you. You shall 
have your cross.” 

With suspicions now at point of certainty, 
I drew out my pouch from under my pillow, 
and counted into his hand the ten pieces 
which were my store. My rosary I drew out 
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likewise; I had broken it when I shattered 
the cross, but one of the inn-maids had tied 
it together for me with a thread, and it 
served very well. The Italian unhooked the 
delicate carving from the silver chain and 
hung it on my wooden one, which I threw 
over my neck, vastly pleased with my new 
possession. Marcel’s Virgin was a botch 
compared with it. I remembered that made- 
moiselle, who had given me half my wealth, 
the half that won me the rest, had bidden 
me buy something in the marts of Paris; and 
I told myself with pride that she could not 
fail to hold me high did she know how, pass- 
ing by all vanities, I had spent my whole 
store for a holy image. Few boys of my age 
would be capable of the like. Certes, I had 
done piously, and should now take a further 
pious joy, my purchase safe on my neck, in 
thwarting the wiles of this serpent. I would 
play with him awhile, tease and baffle him, 
before handing him over in triumph to Vigo. 

Sure enough, he began as I had expected: 

“This M. de Mar down-stairs, he is a very 
good master, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” I said, without enthusiasm. 

“He has always treated you well?” 

I bethought myself of the trick I had 
played successfully with the officer of the 
burgess guard. 

“Why, yes, I suppose so. I have only 
known him two days.” 

“But you have known him well? You 
have seen much of him?” he demanded with 
ill-concealed eagerness. 

“But not so very much,” I made tepid 
answer. “I have not been with him all the 
time of these two days. I have seen really 
very little of him.” 

“ And you know not whether or no he be 
a good master?” 

“Oh, pretty good. So-so.” 

He sprang forward to deal me a stinging 
box on the ear. 

I was out of bed at one bound, scattering 
the trinkets in a golden rain and rushing for 
him. He retreated before me. It was to 
save his jewels, but I, fool that I was, 
thought it pure fear of me. I dashed at him, 
all headlong confidence; the next I knew he 
had somehow twisted his foot between mine, 
and tripped me before I could grapple. 
Never was wight more confounded to find 
himself on the floor. 

I was starting up again unhurt when I 
saw something that made me to forget my 
purpose. I sat still where I was, with dropped 
jaw and bulging eyes. For his hair, that had 
been black, was golden. 
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“Ventre bleu!” I said. 

“And so you know not, you little villain, 
whether you have a good master or not?” 

“But how was I to dream it was mon- 
sieur?” I cried, confounded. “I knew there 
was something queer about him—about you, 
I mean—about the person I took you for, 
that is. I knew there was something wrong 
about you—that is to say, I mean, I thought 
there was; I mean I knew he was n’t what 
he seemed—you were not. And Peyrot 
fooled us, and I did n’t want to be fooled 
again.” 

“Then Iama good master?” he demanded 
truculently, advancing upon me. 

I put up my hands to my ears. 

“The best, monsieur. And 
wrestled well, too.” 

“T can’t prove that by you, Félix,” he re- 
torted, and laughed in my nettled face. 
“Well, if you ’ve not trampled on my jewels, 
I forgive your contumacy.” 

If I had, my bare toes had done them no 
harm. I crawled about the floor, gathering 
them all up and putting them on the bed, 
where I presently sat down myself to stare 
at him, trying to realize him for M. le Comte. 
He had seated himself, too, and was dusting 
his trampled wig and clapping it on again. 

He had shaved off his mustaches and the 
tuft on his chin, and the whole look of him 
was changed. A year had gone for every 
stroke of the razor; he seemed such a boy, so 
particularly guileless! He had stained his 
face so well that it looked for all the world 
as though the Southern sun had done it for 
him; his eyebrows and lashes were dark by 
nature. His wig came much lower over his 
forehead than did his own hair, and altered 
the upper part of his face as much as the 
shaving of the lower. Only his eyes were the 
same. He had had his back to the window 
at first, and I had not noted them; but now 
that he had turned, his eyes gleamed so light 
as to be fairly startling in his dark face— 
like stars in a stormy sky. 

“Well, then, how do you like me?” 

“Monsieur confounds me. It’s witchery. 
I cannot get used to him.” 

“That ’s as I would have it,” he returned, 
coming over to the bedside to arrange his 
treasures. “For if I look new to you, I think 
I may look so to the Hétel de Lorraine.” 

“Monsieur goes to the Hétel de Lorraine 
as a jeweller?” I cried, enlightened. 

“Aye. And if the ladies do not crowd 
about me—” he broke off with a gesture, and 
put his trays back in his box. 

“Well, I wondered, monsieur. I wondered 
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if we were going to sell ornaments to Pey- 
rot.” ‘ 

He locked the box and proceeded solemnly 
and thoroughly to damn Peyrot. He cursed 
him waking, cursed him sleeping; cursed 
him eating, cursed him drinking; cursed him 
walking, riding, sitting; cursed him summer. 
cursed him winter; cursed him young, cursed 
him old; living, dying, and dead. I inferred 
that the packet had not been recovered. 

“No, pardieu! Vigo went straight on 
horseback to the Bonne Femme, but Peyrot 
had vanished. So he galloped round to the 
Rue Tournelles, whither he had sent two of 
our men before him, but the bird was flown. 
He had been home half an hour before,—he 
left the inn just after us,—had paid his 
arrears of rent, surrendered his key, and 
taken away his chest, with all his worldly 
goods in it, on the shoulders of two porters, 
bound for parts unknown. Gilles is scouring 
Paris for him. Mordieu, I wish him luck!” 

His face betokened little hope of Gilles 
We both kept chagrined silence. 

“And we thought him sleeping!” pres- 
ently cried he. 

“Well,” he added, rising, “that milk ’s 
spilt; no use crying over it. Plan a better 
venture; that’s the only course. Monsieur is 
gone back to St. Denis to report to the king. 
Marry, he makes as little of these gates as 
if he were a tennis-ball and they the net. 
Time was when he thought he must plan 
and prepare, and know the captain of the 
watch, and go masked at midnight. He has 
got bravely over that now; he bounces in 
and out as easily as kiss my hand. I pray he 
may not try it once too often.” 

“Mayenne dare not touch him.” 

“What Mayenne may dare is not good 
betting. Monsieur thinks he dares not. 
Monsieur has come through so many perils 
of late, he is happily convinced he bears a 
charmed life. Félix, do you come with me 
to the Hétel de Lorraine.” 

“ Ah, monsieur!” I cried, bethinking my- 
self that I had forgotten to dress. 

“Nay, you need not don these clothes,” 
he interposed, with a look of wickedness 
which I could not interpret. “Wait; I ‘m 
back anon.” 

He darted out of the room, to return 
speedily with an armful of apparel, which he 
threw on the bed. & 

“Monsieur,” I gasped in horror, “it s 
woman’s gear!” 

“Verily.” 

“Monsieur! you cannot mean me to wear 
this!” 
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“TI mean it precisely.” 

“ Monsieur!” 

“Why, look you, Félix,” he laughed, “ how 
else am I to take you? You were at pains to 
make yourself conspicuous in M. de May- 
enne’s salon; they will recognize you as 
quickly as me.” 

‘Oh, monsieur, put me in a wig, in cap 
and bells, an you like! I will be monsieur’s 
clown, anything, only not this!” 

“TI never heard of a jeweller accompanied 
by his clown. Nor have I any party-colour in 
my armoires. But since I have exerted my- 
se f to borrow this toggery, —and a fine, big 
lass is the owner, so I think it will fit,—you 
must wear it.” 

| was like to burst with mortification; I 
stood there in dumb, agonized appeal. 

“Oh, well, then you need not go atall. If 
you go, you go as Félicie. But you may stay 
at home, if it likes you better.” 

That settled me. I would have gone in 
ny grave-clothes sooner than not go at all, 
and belike he knew it. I began arraying my- 
self sullenly and clumsily in the murrain 
petticoats. 

There was a full kirtle of gray wool, fall- 
ing to my ankles, and a white apron. There 
was a white blouse with a wide, turned-back 
collar, and a scarlet bodice, laced with black 
cords over a green tongue. I was soon in 
such a desperate tangle over these divers 
garments, so utterly muddled as to which to 
put on first, and which side forward, and 
which end up, and where and how by the 
grace of God to fasten them, that M. Bti- 
enne, with roars of laughter, came unsteadily 
to my aid. He insisted on stuffing the whole 
of my jerkin under my blouse to give my 
figure the proper curves, and to make me a 
waist he drew the lacing-cords till I was like 
to suffocate. His mirth had by this time got 
me to laughing so that every time he pulled 
me in, a fit of merriment would jerk the laces 
from his fingers before he could tie them. 
This happened once and again, and the more 
it happened the more we laughed and the 
less he could dress me. I ached in every 
rib, and the tears were running down his 
cheeks, washing little clean channels in the 
stain. 

“Félix, this will never do,” he gasped 
when at length he could speak. “Never 
after a carouse have I been so maudlin. 
Compose yourself, for the love of Heaven. 
Think of something serious; think of me! 
Think of Peyrot, think of Mayenne, think of 
Lucas. Think of what will happen to us now 
if Mayenne know us for ourselves.” 
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“Enough, monsieur,” I said. “I am so- 
bered.” 

But even now that I held still we could 
not draw the last holes in the bodice-point 
nearly together. 

“Nay, monsieur, I can never wear it like 
this,” I panted, when he had tied it as tight 
as he could. “I shall die, or I shall burst the 
seams.” He had perforce to give me more 
room; he pulled the apron higher to cover 
gaps, and fastened a bunch of keys and a 
pocket at my waist. He set a brown wig 
on my head, nearly covered by a black mor- 
tier, with its wide scarf hanging down my 
back. 

“Hang me, but you make a fine, strapping 
grisette,” he cried, proud of me as if I were 
a picture, he the painter. “Félix, you ’ve no 
notion how handsome you look. Dame! you 
defrauded the world when you contrived to 
be born a boy.” 

“I thank my stars I was born a boy,” I 
declared. “I would n’t get into this toggery 
for any one else on earth. I tell monsieur 
that, flat.” 

“You must change your shoes,” he cried 
eagerly. “Your hobnails spoil all.” 

I put one of his gossip’s shoes on the floor 
beside my foot. 

“Now, monsieur, I ask you, how am I to 
get into that?” 

“Shall I fetch you Vigo’s?” he grinned. 

“No, Constant’s,” I said instantly, think- 
ing how it would make him writhe to lend 
them. 

“Constant’s best,” he promised, disap- 
pearing. It was as good as a play to see my 
lord running errands for me. Perhaps he 
forgot, after a month in the Rue Coupejar- 
rets, that such things as pages existed; or, 
more likely, he did not care to take the 
household into his confidence. He was back 
soon, with a pair of scarlet hose, and shoes 
of red morocco, the gayest affairs you ever 
saw. Also he brought a hand-mirror, for me 
to look on my beauty. 

“Nay, monsieur,” I said with a sulk that 
started anew his laughter. “I ’ll not take it; 
I want not to see myself. But monsieur will 
do well to examine his own countenance.” 

“Pardieu! I should say so,” he cried. “I 
must e’en go repair myself; and you, Félix, 
— Félicie,— must be fed.” 

I was in truth as hollow as a drum, yet I 
cried out that I had rather starve than ven- 
ture into the kitchen. 

“You flatter yourself,” he retorted. 
“You ’d not be known. Old Jumel will give 
you the pick of the larder for a kiss,” he 
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roared in my sullen face, and added, relent- 
ing: “Well, then, I will send one of the 
lackeys up with a salver. The lazy beggars 
have naught else to do.” 

I bolted the door after him, and when the 
man brought my tray, bade him set it down 
outside. He informed me through the panels 
that he would go drown himself before he 
would be content to lie slugabed the live- 
long day while his betters waited on him. I 
trembled for fear in his virtuous scorn he 
should take his fardel away again. But he 
had had his orders. When, after listening to 
his footsteps descending the stairs, I reached 
out a cautious arm, the tray was on the floor. 
The generous meat and wine put new heart 
into me; by the time my lord returned I was 
eager for the enterprise. 

“Have you finished?” he demanded. 
“Faith, I see you have. Then let us start; 
it grows late. The shadows, like good Mus- 
sulmans, are stretching to the east. I must 
catch the ladies in their chambers before sup- 
per. Come, we’ll take the box between us.” 

“Why, monsieur, I carry that on my 
shoulders.” 

“-W hat, my lass, on your dainty shoulders? 
Nay, ’t would make the townsfolk stare.” 

I gnawed my lip in silence; he exclaimed: 

“Now, never have I seen a maid fresh 
from the convent blush so prettily. I’d give 
my right hand to walk you out past the 
guard-room.” 

I shrank as a snail when you touch its 
horns. He cried: 

“Marry, but I will, though!” 

Now I, unlike Sir Snail, had no snug little 
fortress to take refuge in; I might writhe, 
but I could not defend myself. 

“As you will, monsieur,” I said, setting 
my teeth hard. 

“Nay, I dare not. Those fellows would 
follow us laughing to the doors of Lorraine 
House itself. I’ve told none of this prank; I 
have even contrived to send all the lackeys 
out of doors on fools’ errands. We’ll sneak 
out like thieves by the postern. Come, tread 
your wariest.” 

On tiptoe, with the caution of malefactors, 
we crept from stair to stair, giggling under 
our breath like the callow lad and saucy lass 
we looked to be. We won in safety to the 
postern, and came out to face the terrible 
eye of the world. 


XXV. A DOUBLE MASQUERADE. 


“ FELIX, we are speaking in our own tongue. 
It is such lapses as these bring men to the 
gallows. Italian from this word, my girl.” 
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“Monsieur, I have no notion how to bear 
myself, what to say,” I answered uneasily. 

“Say as little as you can. For, I confess, 
your voice and your hands give me pause: 
otherwise I would take you anywhere for a 
lass. Your part must be the shy maiden. 
My faith, you look the réle; your cheeks are 
poppies! You will follow docile at my heels 
while I tell lies for two. I have the hope that 
the ladies will heed me and my jewels more 
than you.” 

“Monsieur, could we not go safelier at 
night?” 

“T have thought of that. But at night 
the household gathers in the salon; we 
should run the gantlet of a hundred looks 
and tongues. While now, if we have luck, 
we may win to mademoiselle’s own cham- 
ber—” He broke off abruptly, and walked 
along in a day-dream. 

“Well,” he resumed presetitly, coming 
back to the needs of the moment, “let us 
know our names and station. I am Giovanni 
Rossini, son of the famous goldsmith of 
Florence; you, Giulietta, my sister. We came 
to Paris in the legate’s train, trade being 
dull at home, the gentry having fled to the 
hills for the hot month. Of course you ‘ve 
never set foot out of France, Fé—Giuli- 
etta?” 

“Never out of St. Quentin till I came 
hither. But Father Francesco has talked to 
me much of his city of Florence.” 

“Good; you can then make shift to an- 
swer a question or two if put to it. Your 
Italian, I swear, is of excellent quality. 
You speak French like the Picard you are, 
but Italian like a gentleman—that is to say, 
like a lady.” 

“Monsieur,” I bemoaned miserably, “| 
shall never come through it alive, never in 
the world. They will know me in the flick 
of an eye fora boy; I know they will. Why, 
the folk we are passing can see something 
wrong; they all are staring at me.” 

“Of course they stare,” he answered tran- 
quilly. “I should think some wrong if they 
did not. Can your modesty never understan(, 
my Giulietta, what a pretty lass you are?” 

He fell to laughing at my discomfort, and 
thus, he full of gay confidence, I full of mis- 
giving, we came before the doors of the Hot: 
de Lorraine. 

“Courage,” he whispered to me. “Cour- 
age will conquer the devil himself. Put 4 
good face on it and take the plunge.” The 
next moment he was in the archway, delug- 
ing the sentry with his rapid Italian. 

“Nom d’un chien! What ’s all this- 
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What are you after?” the man shouted at 
us. to make us understand the better. 
“Have n’t you a word of honest French in 
your head?” 

M. Etienne, tapping his box, very bro- 
kenly, very laboriously stammered forth 
something about jewels for the ladies. 

“Get in with you, then.” 

We were not slow to obey. 

The courtyard was deserted, nor did we 
see any one in the windows of the house, 
against which the afternoon sun struck 
hotly. To keep out his unwelcome rays, 
the house door was pushed almost shut. We 
paused a moment on the step, to listen to 
the voices of gossiping lackeys within, and 
then M. Etienne boldly knocked. 

There was a scurrying in the hall, as if 
half a dozen idlers were plunging into their 
doublets and running to their places. Then 
my good friend Pierre opened the door. In 
the row of underlings at his back I recog- 
nized the two who had taken part in my flog- 
ging. The cold sweat broke out upon me 
lest they in their turn should know me. 

M. Etienne looked from one to another 
with the childlike smile of his bare lips, 
demanding if any here spoke Italian. 

“T,” answered Pierre himself. “ Now, what 
may your errand be?” 

“Oh, it ’s soon told,” M. Etienne cried 
volubly, as one delighted to find himself 
understood. “I ama jeweller from Florence; 
I am selling my wares in your great houses. 
I have but just sold a necklace to the 
Duchesse de Joyeuse; I crave permission to 
show my trinkets to the fair ladies here. 
But take me up to them, and they ’ll not 
make you repent it.” 

“Go tell madame,” Pierre bade one of his 
men, and turning again to us gave us kindly 
permission to set down our burden and wait. 

For incredible good luck, the heavy hang- 
ings were drawn over the sunny windows, 
making a soft twilight in the room. I sidled 
over to a bench in the far corner and was 
feeling almost safe, when Pierre—beshrew 
him!—ealled attention to me. 

“Now, that is a heavy box for a maid to 
help lug. Do you make the lasses do porters’ 
work, you Florentines?” 

“But I am a stranger here,” M. Etienne 
explained. “Did I hire a porter, how am I 
to tell an honest one? Belike he might run 
off with all my treasures, and where is poor 
Giovanni then? Besides, it were cruel to 
leave my little sister in our lodging, not a 
soul to speak to, the long day through. 
There is none where we lodge knows Italian, 
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as you do so like an angel, Sir Master of 
the Household.” 

Now, Pierre was no more maitre d’hétel 
than I was, but that did not dampen his 
pleasure to be called so. He sat down on 
the bench by M. Etienne. 

“How came you two to be in Paris?” he 
asked. 

My lord proceeded to tell him I know not 
what glib and convincing farrago, with every 
excellence, I made no doubt, of accent and 
gesture. But I could not listen; I had affairs 
of my own by this time. The lackeys had 
come up close round me, more interested in 
me than in my brother, and the same Jean 
who had held me for my beating, who had 
wanted my coat stripped off me that I might 
be whacked to bleed, now said: 

“T’ll warrant you ’re hot and tired and 
thirsty, mademoiselle, for all you look as 
fresh as cress. Will she drink a cup of wine 
if I fetch it?” 

I had kept my eyes on the ground from 
the first moment of encounter, in mortal 
dread to look these men in the face; but 
now, gaining courage, I raised my glance 
and smiled at him bashfully, and faltered 
that I did not understand. 

He understood the sense, if not the words, 
of my answer, and repeated his offer, slowly, 
loudly. I strove to look as blank as the wall, 
and shook my head gently and helplessly, 
and turned an inquiring gaze to the others, 
as if beseeching them to interpret. One of 
the fellows clapped Jean on the shoulder 
with a roar of laughter. 

“A fall, a fall!” he shouted. “Here’s the 
all-conquering Jean Marchand tripped up for 
once. He thinks nothing that wears petti- 
coats can withstand him, but here ’s a maid 
that has n’t a word to throw at him.” 

“Pshaw! she does n’t understand me,” 
Jean returned, undaunted, and promptly 
pointed a finger at my mouth and then 
raised his fist to his own, with sucks and 
gulps. I allowed myself to comprehend 
then. I smiled in as coquettish a fashion as 
I could contrive, and glanced on the ground, 
and slowly looked up again and nodded. 

The men burst into loud applause. 

“Good old Jean! Jean wins. Well played, 
Jean! Vive Jean!” 

Jean, flushed with triumph, ran off on his 
errand, while I thought of Margot, the stew- 
ard’s daughter, at home, and tried to recol- 
lect every air and grace I had ever seen her 
flaunt before us lads. It was not bad fun, 
this. I hid my hands under my apron and 
spoke not at all, but sighed and smiled and 
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blushed under their stares like any fine lady. 
Once in one’s life, for one hour, it is rather 
amusing to be a girl. But that is quite long 
enough, say I. 

Jean came again directly with a great 
silver tankard. 

“Burgundy, pardieu!” cried one of his 
mates, sticking his nose into the pot as it 
passed him, “and full! Ciel, you must think 
your lass has a head.” 

“Oh, I shall drink with her,” Jean an- 
swered. 

I put out my hand for the tankard, run- 
ning the risk of my horny paw’s betraying 
me, resolved that he should not drink with 
me of that draught, when of a sudden he 
leaned over to snatch a kiss. I dodged him, 
more frightened than the shyest maid. 
Though in this half-light I might perfectly 
look a girl, I could not believe I should kiss 
like one. In a panic, I fled from Jean to my 
master’s side. 

M. Etienne, wheeling about, came near to 
laughing out in my face, when he remem- 
bered his part and played it with a zeal that 
was like to undo us. He sprang to his feet, 
drawing his dagger. 

“Who insults my sister?” he shouted. 
“Who is the dog does this?” 

They were on him, wrenching the knife 
from his hand, wrenching his lame arm at 
the same time so painfully that he gasped. 
I was scared chill; I knew if they mis- 
handled him they would brush the wig off. 

“Mind your manners, sirrah!” Jean cried. 

Monsieur’s ardour vanished; a gentle, ap- 
pealing smile spread over his face. 

“TI cry your pardon, sir,” he said to Jean; 
then turning to Pierre, “This messer does 
not understand me. But tell him, I beg you, 
I crave his good pardon. I was but angered 
for a moment that any should think to touch 
my little sister. I meant no harm.” 

“Nor he,” Pierre retorted. “A kiss, for- 
sooth! What do you expect with a hand- 
some lass like that? If you will take her 
about—” 

“Madame says the jeweller fellow is to 
come up,” our messenger announced, return- 
ing. 

My lord besought Pierre: 

“My knife? I may have my knife? By the 
beard of St. Peter, I swear to you, I meant 
no harm with it. I drew it in jest.” 

Now, this, which was the sole true state- 
ment he had made since our arrival, was the 
only one Pierre did not quite believe. He 
took the knife from Jean, but he hesitated to 
hand it over to its owner. 
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“No,” he said; “you were angry enough. 
I know your Italian temper. I’m thinking 
I'll keep this little toy of yours till you 
come down.” 

“Very well, Sir Majordomo,” M. Etienne 
rejoined indifferently, “so be it you give it 
to me when I go.” He grasped the handle 
of the box, and we followed our guide up the 
stair, my master giving me the comforting 
assurance: 

“It really matters not in the least, for 
if we be caught the dagger ’s not yet 
forged can save us.” 

We were ushered into a large, fair cham- 
ber hung with arras, the carpet under our 
feet deep and soft as moss. At one side 
stood the bed, raised on its dais; opposite 
were the windows, the dressing-table be- 
tween them, covered with scent-bottles and 
boxes, brushes and combs, very glittering 
and grand. Fluttering about the room were 
some half-dozen fine dames and demoiselles, 
brave in silks and jewels. Among them | 
was quick to recognize Mme. de Mayenne, 
and I thought I knew vaguely one or two 
other faces as those I had seen before about 
her. I started presently to discover the lit- 
tle Mile. de Tavanne: that night she had 
worn sky-colour and now she wore rose, but 
there was no mistaking her saucy face. 

We set our box ona table, as the duchess 
bade us, and I helped M. Etienne to lay out 
its contents, which done, I retired to the 
background, well content to leave the brunt 
of the business to him. It was as he prophe- 
sied: they paid me no heed whatever. He 
was smoothly launched on the third relating 
of his tale; I trow by this time he almost 
believed it himself. Certes, he never fal- 
tered, but rattled on as if he had two 
tongues, telling in confidential tone of our 
father and mother, our little brothers and 
sisters at home in Florence; our journey 
with the legate, his kindness and care of us 
(I hoped that dignitary would not walk in 
just now to pay his respects to madame la 
générale); of our arrival in Paris, and our 
wonder and delight at the city’s grandeur, 
the like of which was not to be found in Italy; 
and, last but not least, he had much to say, 
with an innocent, wide-eyed gravity, in praise 
of the ladies of Paris, so beautiful, so witty, 
so generous! They were all crowding around 
him, calling him pretty boy, laughing at \is 
compliments, handling and exclaiming over 
his trinkets, trying the effect of a buckle or 
a bracelet, preening and cooing like brig! 't- 
breasted pigeons about the corn-thrower. 
It was as pretty a sight as ever I beheld, 
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but it was not to smile at such that we had 
risked our heads. Of Mlle. de Montluc there 
was no sign. 

No one was marking me, and I wondered 
if | might not slip out unseen and make my 
way to mademoiselle’s chamber. I knew she 
lodged on this story, near the back of the 
house, in a room overlooking the little street 
and having a turret-window. But I was 
somewhat doubtful of my skill to find it 
through the winding corridors of a great 
palace. I was more than likely to meet some 
one who would question my purpose, and 
what answer could I make? I scarce dared 
say I was seeking mademoiselle. I am not 
ready at explanations, like M. le Comte. 

Yet here were the golden moments flying 
and our cause no further advanced. Should 
I leave it all to M. Etienne, trusting that 
when he had made his sales here he would 
be permitted to seek out the other ladies of 
the house? Or should I strive to aid him? 
Could I win in safety to mademoiselle’s 
chamber, what a feat! 

It so irked me to be doing nothing that I 
was on the very point of gingerly disappear- 
ing when one of the ladies, she with the 
yellow curls, the prettiest of them all, 
turned suddenly from the group, calling 
clearly: 

“Lorance!” 

Our hearts stood still—mine did, and I 
can vouch for his—as the heavy window- 
curtain swayed aside and she came forth. 

She came listlessly. Her hair sweeping 
against her cheek was ebony on snow, so 
white she was; while under her blue eyes 
were dark rings, like the smears of an inky 
finger. M. Etienne let fall the bracelet he 
was holding, staring at her oblivious of aught 
else, his brows knotted in distress, his face 
afire with love and sympathy. He made a 
step forward; I thought him about to catch 
her in his arms, when he recollected himself 
and dropped on his knees to grope for the 
fallen trinket. 

“You wanted me, madame?” she asked 
Mme. de Mayenne. 

“No,” said the duchess, with a tartness of 
voice she seemed to reserve for Mlle. de 
Montluc; “’t was Mme. de Montpensier.” 

“It was I,” the fair-haired beauty an- 
swered in the same breath. “I want you to 
stop moping over there in the corner. Come 
look at these baubles and see if they cannot 
bring a sparkle to your eye. Fie, Lorance! 
The having too many lovers is nothing to 
cry about. It is an affliction many and many 
a lady would give her ears to undergo.” 
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“Take heart o’ grace, Lorance!” cried 
Mile. de Tavanne. “If you go on looking as 
you look to-day, you ’ll not long be troubled 
by lovers.” 

She made no answer to either, but stood 
there passively till it might be their pleasure 
to have done with her, with a patient weari- 
ness that it wrung the heart to see. 

“Here ’s a chain would become you vastly, 
Lorance,” Mme. de Montpensier went on, 
friendlily enough, in her brisk and careless 
voice. “Let me try it on your neck. You 
can easy coax Paul or some one to buy it 
for you.” . 

She fumbled over the clasp. M. Etienne, 
with a “Permit me, madame,” took it boldly 
from her hand and hooked it himself about 
mademoiselle’s neck. He delayed longer than 
he need over the fastening of it, looking with 
burning intentness straight into her face. 
She lifted her eyes to his with a quick frown 
of displeasure, drawing herself back; then 
all at once the colour waved across her face 
like the dawn flush over a gray sky. She 
blushed to her very hair, to her very ruff. 
Then the red vanished as quickly as it had 
come; she clutched at her bosom, on the 
verge of a swoon. 

He threw out his arms to catch her. In- 
stantly she stepped aside, and, turning with 
a little unsteady laugh to the lady at whose 
elbow she found herself, asked: 

“Does it become me, madame?” 

The little scene had passed so quickly 
that it seemed none had marked it. Made- 
moiselle had stood a little out of the group, 
monsieur with his back to it, and the ladies 
were busy over the jewels. She whom made- 
moiselle had addressed, a big-nosed, loud- 
voiced lady, older than any of the others, 
answered her bluntly: 

“You look a shade too green-faced to-day, 
mademoiselle, for anything to become you.” 

“What can you expect, Mme. de Brie?” 
Mile. Blanche promptly demanded. “Mlle. 
de Montluc is weary and worn from her 
vigils at your son’s bedside.” 

Mme. de Montpensier had the temerity to 
laugh; but for the rest, a sort of little groan 
ran through the company. Mme. de May- 
enne bade sharply, “ Peace, Blanche!” Mme. 
de Brie, red with anger, flamed out on her 
and Mlle. de Montluc equally: 

“You impudent minxes! ’T is enough that 
one of you should bring my son to his death, 
without the other making a mock of it.” 

“He’s not dying,” began the irrepressible 
Blanche de Tavanne, her eyes twinkling with 
mischief; but whatever naughty answer was 
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on her tongue, our mademoiselle’s deeper 
voice overbore her: 

“TIT am guiltless of the charge, madame. 
It was through no wish of mine that your 
son, with half the guard at his back, set on 
one wounded man.” 

“1’ll warrant it was not,” muttered Mlle. 
Blanche. 

“Mar has turned traitor, and deserves 
nothing so well as to be spitted in the dark,” 
Mme. de Brie cried out. 

Mademoiselle waited an instant, with flash- 
ing eyes meeting madame’s. She had spoken 
hotly before, but now, in the face of the 
other’s passion, she held herself steady. 

“Your charge is as false, madame, as your 
wish is cruel. Do you go to vespers and 
come home to say such things? M. de Mar 
is no traitor; he was never pledged to us, and 
may go over to Navarre when he will.” 

It was quietly spoken, but the blue light- 
ning of her eyes was too much for Mme. de 
Brie. She opened her mouth to retort, fal- 
tered, dropped her eyes, and finally turned 
away, yet seething, to feign interest in the 
trinkets. It was.a rout. 


“Then are you the traitor, Lorance,” 
chimed the silvery tones of Mme. de Mont- 
pensier. “It is not denied that M. de Mar 


has gone over to the enemy; therefore are 
you the traitor to have intercourse with him.” 

She spoke without heat, without any ap- 
pearance of ill feeling. Hers was merely the 
desire, for the fun of it, to keep the flurry 
going. But mademoiselle answered seriously, 
with the fleetingest glance at M. le Comte, 
where he, forgetting he knew no French, 
feasted his eyes recklessly on her, pitying, 
applauding, adoring her. I went softly 
around the group to pull his sleeve; we were 
lost if any turned to see him. 

“Madame,” mademoiselle addressed her 
cousin of Montpensier, speaking particularly 
clearly and distinctly, “I mean ever to be 
loyal to my house. I came here a penniless 
orphan to the care of my kinsman Mayenne; 
and he has always been to me generous and 
loving— ” 

“Tf not madame,” murmured Mlle.Blanche 
to herself. 

“—as I in my turn have been loving and 
obedient. It was only two nights ago he told 
me M. de Mar must be as dead to me. Since 
then I have held no intercourse with him. 
Last night he came under my window; I was 
not in my chamber, as you know. I knew 
naught of the affair till M. de Brie was 
brought in bleeding. It was not by my will 
M. de Mar came here—it was a misery to 
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me. I sent him word by his boy that other 
night to leave Paris; I implored him to leave 
Paris. If, instead, he comes here, he racks 
my heart. It is no joy to me, no triumph to 
me, but a bitter distress, that any honest 
gentleman should risk his life in a vain and 
empty quest. M. de Mar must go his ways, 
as I must go mine. Should he ever make at- 
tempt to reach me again, and could I speak 
to him, I should tell him just what I have 
said now to you.” 

I pressed monsieur’s hand in theendeavour 
to bring him back to sense; he seemed about 
to cry out on her. But mademoiselle’s ear- 
nestness had drawn all eyes. 

“Pshaw, Lorance! banish these tragedy 
airs!” Mme. de Montpensier rejoined, her 
lightness little touched. A wounded bird 
falls by the rippling water, but the ripples 
tinkle on. “M. de Mar is not likely ever to 
venture here again; he had too warm a wel- 
come last night. My faith, he may be dead 
by this time—dead to all as well as to you. 
After he vanished into Ferou’s house, no one 
seems to know what happened. Has Charles 
told you, my sister?” 

“Ferou gave him up, of course,” Mme. de 
Mayenne answered. “Monsieur has done 
what seemed to him proper.” 

“You are darkly mysterious, sister.” 

Mme. de Mayenne raised her eyebrows and 
smiled, as one solemnly pledged to say no 
more. She could not,indeed, say more, know- 
ing nothing whatever about it. Our made- 
moiselle spoke in alow voice, looking straight 
before her: 

“If Heaven willed that he escaped last 
night, I pray he may leave the city. I pray 
he may never try to see me more. I pray he 
may depart instantly —at once.” 

“I pray your prayers may be answered, s0 
be it we hear no more of him,” Mme. de 
Montpensier retorted, tired of the subject 
she herself had started. “He was never te- 
dious himself, M. de Mar, but all this solemn 
prating about him is duller than a sermon.” 
She raised a dainty hand behind whic! 
yawn audibly. “Come, mesdames, let us e 
back to our purchases. Ma foi! it ’s luc! 
these jeweller folk know no French.” _ 

M. Etienne was himself again, all smile 
and quick pleasantries. I slipped off to my 
post in the background, trying to get out 
the-eye of Mlle. de Tavanne, who had bee 
staring at me the last five minutes in a ‘ 
that made my goose-flesh rise, 80 suspic!0"S, 
so probing, was it. On my retreat she « 
indeed move her gaze from me, but only 
watch M. le Comte as a hound watches 4 
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thicket. It was a miracle that none had 
pounced on him before, so reckless had he 
been. I perceived with sickening certainty 
that Mile. de Tavanne had spotted some- 
thing amiss. She fairly bristled with sus- 
picion, with knowledge. I waited from 
breathless moment to moment for announce- 
ment. There was nothing to be done; she 
held us in the hollow of her hand. We could 
not flee, we could not fight. We could do 
nothing but wait quietly till she spoke, and 
then submit quietly to arrest; later, most 
like, to death. 

Minute followed minute, and still she did 
not speak. Hope flowed back to me again; 
perhaps, after all, we might escape. I won- 
dered how high were the windows from the 
ground. 

As I stole across the room to see, Mlle. 
de Tavanne detached herself from the 
group and glided unnoticed out of the door. 

It was thirty feet to the stones below— 
sure death that way. But she had given us 
a respite; something might yet be done. I 
seized M. Etienne’s arm ina grip that should 
_ tell him how serious was our pass. Remem- 
bering, for a marvel, my foreign tongue, I 
bespoke him: 

“ Brother, it grows late. We must go. It 
will soon be dark. We must go now—now!” 

He turned on me with an impatient frown, 
but before he could answer, Mme. de Mont- 
pensier cried, with a laugh: 

“And do you fear the dark, wench? 
Marry, you look as if you could take care of 
yourself.” 

“Nay, madame,” I protested, “but the 
box. Come, Giovanni. If we linger, we may 
be robbed in the dark streets.” 

“Why, my sister, where are your man- 
ners?” he retorted, striving to shake me off. 
“The ladies have not yet dismissed me.” 

“We shall be robbed of the box,” I per- 
sisted. “And the night air is bad for your 
health, my Nino. If you stay longer you will 
have trouble in the throat.” 

He looked at me hard. I tried to make my 
eyes tell him that my fear was no vague 
one of the streets, that his throat was in 
peril here and now. He understood; he cried 
with merry laughter to Mme. de Mont- 
pensier: 

“Pray excuse her lack of manners, du- 
chessa. I know what moves the maid. I must 
tell you that in the house where we lodge 
dwells also a beautiful young captain—beau- 
tiful as the day. It’s little of his time he 
spends at home, but we have observed that 
he comes every evening to array himself 
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grandly for supper at some one’s palace. We 
count our day lost an we cannot meet him, 
by accident, on the stairs.” 

They all laughed. I, with my cheeks burn- 
ing like any silly maid’s, set to work to put 
up our scattered wares. But despair weighed 
me down; if we had to remember ceremony 
we were lost. The ladies were protesting, 
declaring they had not made their bargains, 
and monsieur was smirking and bowing, as 
if he had the whole night before him. Our 
one chance was to bolt; to charge past the 
sentry and flee as from the devil. I pulled 
monsieur’s arm again, and muttered in his 
ear: 

“She knows us; she ’s gone to tell. We 
must run for it.” 

At this moment there arose from down 
the corridor piercing shriek on shriek, the 
howls of a young child frantic with rage and 
terror. At the same time sounded other 
different cries, wild, outlandish chattering. 

“The baby! It’s Toto! Oh, ciel!” Mme. de 
Mayenne gasped. “Help, mesdames!” She 
rushed from the room, Mme. de Montpensier 
at her heels, all the rest following after. 

All, that is, but one. Mlle. de Montluc 
started as the rest, but at the threshold 
paused to let them pass. She flung the door 
to behind them, and ran back to monsieur, 
her face drawn with terror, her hand out- 
stretched. 

“Monsieur, monsieur!” she panted. “Go! 
you must go!” 

He seized her hand in both of his. 

“O Lorance! Lorance!” 

She laid her left hand on his for emphasis. 

“Go! go! An you love me, go!” 

For answer he fell on his knees before 
her, covering those sweet hands with kisses. 

The door was flung open; Mlle. de Ta- 
vanne stood on the threshold. They started 
apart, monsieur leaping to his feet, made- 
moiselle springing back with choking cry. 
But it was too late; she had seen us. 

She was rosy with running, her little 
face brimming over with mischief. She 
flitted into the room, crying: 

“I knew it! I knew it was M. de Mar! 
The gray eyes! M. le Duc has done with 
him as he thought proper, forsooth! Well, 
I have done as I thought proper. I unchained 
Mme. de Montpensier’s monkey and threw 
him into the nursery, and the baby’s scared 
nearly into a spasm. He ’s carried the 
cloth-of-gold coverlet up on top of the tester, 
where he ’s picking it to pieces, the darling! 
They won’t be back—you ’re safe for a 
while, my children. I ‘ll keep watch for 
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you. Make good use of your time. Kiss her 
well, monsieur.” 

“ Mademoiselle, you are an angel.” 

“No, she is the angel,” Mlle. Blanche 
laughed back at him. “I’m but your warder. 
Have no fear; I ’ll keep good watch. Here, 
you in the petticoats that were a boy the 
other night, go to the farther door. Mme. 
de Nemours takes her nap in the second 
room beyond. You watch that door; I ’ll 
watch the corridor. Farewell, my children! 
Peste! think you Blanche de Tavanne is so 
badly off for lovers that she need grudge 
you yours, Lorance?” 

She danced out of the door, while I ran 
across to my station, Mlle. de Montluc stand- 
ing bewildered, ardent, grateful, half laugh- 
ing, half in tears. . 

“Lorance, Lorance!” M. Etienne mur- 
mured tremulously. “She said I should kiss 
you— 

I put my fingers in my ears and then 
took them out again, for if my ears were 
sealed, how was I to hear Mme. de Nemours 
approaching? But I admit I should have 
kept my eyes glued to the crack of the door; 
that I ever turned them is my shame. I 
have no business to know that mademoiselle 
bowed her face upon her lover’s shoulder, 
her hand clasping his neck, silent, motion- 
less. He pressed his cheek against her hair, 
holding her close; neither had any will to 
move or speak. It seemed they were well 
content to stand so the rest of their lives. 

Mademoiselle was the first to stir; she 
raised her head and strove to break away 
from his locked arms. 

“Monsieur! monsieur! 
You must go!” 

“Are you sorry I came?” he demanded 
vibrantly. “Are you sorry, Lorance?” 

His eyes held hers; she threw pretence to 
the winds. 

“No, monsieur; I am glad. For if we 
never meet again, we have had this.” 

“Aye. If I die to-night, I have had to- 
day.” 

Their voices were like the rune of the 
heart of the forest, like the music of deep 
streams. I turned away my head ashamed, 
and strove to think of nothing but the wak- 
ing of Mme. de Nemours. 

“T thought you dead,” she moaned, her 
voice muffled against his cheek. “No one 
would tell me what happened last night. I 
could not devise any way of escape for you—” 

“There is a tunnel from Ferou’s house to 
the Rue de la Soierie. His mother—merciful 
angel—let me through.” 


This is madness! 
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“And you were not hurt?” 

“Not a scratch, ma mie.” 

“But the wound before? Félix said—” 

“I was put out of combat the night I got 
it,” he explained earnestly, troubled even 
now ,because he had not obeyed her sum- 
mons. “I was dizzy; I could not walk.” 

“But now, monsieur? Does it heal?” 

“It is well—almost. ’T was but a slash on 
the arm.” 

“Oh, then have I no anxiety,” she mur- 
mured, with a smile that twinkled across her 
lips and was gone. “I cannot perceive you 
to be disabled, monsieur.” 

“My sweeting!” he laughed out. “If | 
cannot hold a sword yet, I can hold my love.” 

“But you must not, monsieur,” she cried, 
fear, that had slept a moment, springing on 
her again. “ You must go, and this instant, 
while the others are yet away. I knew you, 
Blanche knew you; some other will. Oh, 
go, go, I implore you!” 

“If you will come with me.” 

She made no answer, save to look at him 
as at a madman. 

“Nay, I mean not now, past the sentry. | 
am not so crazy as that. But you will slip 
out, you will find a way, and come to me.” 

Silently, sadly, she shook her head. His 
arms loosened, and she freed herself from 
him. But instantly he was close on her 
again. 

“But you must! you will, you must! Ah, 
Lorance, my father is won over. He bids 
me win you. He has sworn to welcome you; 
when he sees you he will be your slave.” 

“But my cousin Mayenne is not won 
over.” 

“Devil fly away with your cousin May- 
enne!” M. Etienne retorted with a vele- 
mence that made me shudder, lest the walls 
have ears. 

“Ah, you are free to say that, monsieur 
but Iam not. I am of his blood, and dwe! 
in his house, and eat at his board.” 

He was looking at her with a passions 
ardour, grasping her actual words less thn 
their import of refusal. 

“Are you afraid?” he cried. “Are you 
frightened, heart-root of mine? You n¢ 
not be, mignonne. You can contrive to s''p 
from the house—Mlle. de Tavanne will he!) 
you. Once in the street, I will meet you: ! 
will carry you home to hold you against a)! 
the world.” 

“It is not that,” she answered. BB 

“Am I your fear?” he cried quick'y. 
“Ah, Lorance, my Lorance, you need not. 
I love you as I love the Queen of Heaven. 
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“ Ah, hush!” 

“ As I love the Queen of Heaven. I will as 
soon do sacrilege toward her as ill to you.” 

He dropped on his knees before her, kiss- 
ing the hem of her gown. She stood looking 
down on his bowed head with a tenderness 
that seemed to infold him as with a mantle. 

He raised his eyes to hers, still kneeling 
at her feet. 

“Lorance, will you come with me?” 

She was silent a moment, with heaving 
breast and face a-quiver. 

“Monsieur, Iam sworn. That night when 
Félix came, when I was in deadly terror for 
him and for you, Etienne, I promised my 
lord, an he would lift his hand from you, to 
obey him in all things. He bade me never 
again to hold intercourse with you—alack, 
I am already forsworn! But I cannot—” 

He leaped to his feet, crying out: 

‘Lorance, he was the first forsworn! For 
he did move against me—” 

“He told you—the warning went through 
Félix—that if you tried to reach me he would 
crush you as a buzzing fly. Oh, monsieur, I 
implored you to leave Paris! You are not kind 
to me, you are cruel, when you venture here.” 

“You are cruel to me, Lorance.” 

Sighing, she turned from him, hiding her 
face in her hands. 

“Mayenne has not kept faith with you!” 
monsieur went on vehemently. “He has 
broken his oath. I mean not last night. I 
had my warning; the attack was provoked. 
But yesterday in the afternoon, before I 
made the attempt to see you, he sent to arrest 
me for the murder of the lackey Pontou.” 

“ Paul’s deed!” she cried in white surprise. 
“He spoke of it—we heard, Félix and I. 
What, monsieur! sent to arrest you? But 
you are here.” 

“They missed me. They took by mistake 
Paul de Lorraine.” 

“He was not here last night!” she cried. 
“Mayenne was demanding him of me.” 

“Then he slept pleasantly in the Bastille. 
May he never look on the outside of its walls 
again!” 

“But he will, he does. He must be free 
by this time; they cannot keep Mayenne’s 
nephew in the Bastille. And oh, if he hated 
you before, how he will hate you now! Oh, 
Etienne, if you love me, go! Go to your own 
camp, your own side, at St. Denis. There 
are you safe. Here in Paris you may not 
draw a tranquil breath.” 

“And shall I flee my dangers? Shall I 
run, in the face of my peril?” 

“Ah, monsieur, perhaps your life is no- 
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thing to you. But it is more to me than 
tongue can tell.” 

“My love, my love!” He snatched her 
into his arms; she held away from him to 
look him beseechingly in the face, her little 
clutching hands on his shoulders. 

“Oh, you will go! you will go!” 

“Only if you come with me. Lorance, it is 
such alittle way! Only to meet me in the next 
square. We will slip out of the gates together 
—leave Paris and all its plots and murders, 
and at St. Denis keep our honeymoon.” 

“Monsieur,” she said slowly, “I am told 
that my cousin Mayenne offered a month 
ago to give me to you for your name on the 
roster of the League. Is that true?” 

“Itis true. But youcannot think, Lorance, 
it was for any lack of love for you. I swear 
to you—” 

“Nay, you need not. I have it by heart 
that you love me.” 

“Lorance!” 

“But when you could’ not take me with 
honour you would not take me. Your house 
stands against us; you would not desert your 
house. Am I then to be false to mine?” 

“A woman belongs to her husband’s 
house.” 

“ Aye, but she does not wed the enemy of 
her own. Monsieur, you are full of loyalty; 
shall I have none? I was born, my father 
before me, in the shadow of the house of 
Lorraine; the Lorraine princes our kinsmen, 
our masters, our friends. When I was 
orphaned young, and penniless because King 
Henry’s Huguenots had wrenched our lands 
away, I came here to my cousin Mayenne, to 
dwell here in kindness and love as a daughter 
of the house. Am I to turn traitor now?” 

“Lorance,” he was fiercely beginning, 
when Mlle. de Tavanne bounded in. 

“On guard!” she hissed at us “They 
come!” 

She looked behind her into the corridor. 
Mademoiselle gave her lips to monsieur in 
one last kiss, and slipped like water from his 
arms. I was at his side, and we busied our- 
selves over the trinkets, he with shaking 
fingers, cheeks burning through the stain. 

The ladies streamed into the room, the 
lovely Mme. de Montpensier alone conspicu- 
ous by her absence. Mme. de Mayenne’s face 
was hot and angry, and bore marks of tears. 
Not in this room only had a combat raged. 

“Never shall he come into this house 
again,” madame was crying vigorously. 
“TI had had him strangled, the vile little 
beast, an she had not seized him. I will now, 
if she ever dares bring him hither again.” 
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“You certainly should, madame,” replied 
the nearest of the ladies. “ You have been, 
in the goodness of your heart, far too for- 
bearing, too patient under many presump- 
tions. One would suppose the mistress here 
to be: Mme. de Montpensier.” 

“T will show who is mistress here,” the 
Duchesse de Mayenne retorted. Then her 
eye fell on Mlle. de Montluc, making her 
way softly to the door, and the vials of her 
wrath overflowed upon her: 

“What, mistress, you could not be at the 
pains to follow me to the rescue of my child! 
Your little cousin, poor innocent, may be 
eaten by the beasts for aught you care, 
while you prink over trinkets.” 
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Mademoiselle faced her blankly, scarce 
understanding, midst the whirl of her own 
thoughts, of what she was accused. The 
little Tavanne came gallantly to the res- 
cue: 

“TI did not follow you either, madame. 
We thought it scarcely safe; Lorance could 
not bear to leave this fellow alone.” 

Mme. de Mayenne glanced instinctively at 
her dressing-table’s rich accoutrements, 
touched in spite of herself by such care of 
her belongings. 

“T had not suspected you maids of such 
forethought,” she said with relenting. “[ 
vow for once I am beholden to you. You did 
quite right, Lorance.” 


(To be continued.) 


“GONE TO SEE IF THE DREAM IS TRUE.” 


BY 


CHARLES H. CRANDALL. 


\ EETING the eye as the leaves unfold, 
1 Such the heading; and, for the rest, 
Some one had dreamed of a mine of gold 
Thousands of miles away in the West. 
So he had bartered his plows and kine, 
Sold the roof-tree his fathers knew, 
Set his face for that mountain mine— 
“Gone to see if the dream was true.” 


Where are the children? Night is here, 
Over the meadow the shadows creep. 
Hours ago they crossed the weir, 
Thridded the wood and climbed the steep. 
Hand in hand, brave Kitty and Will 
Followed the beautiful fleeting clue, — 
Chased the rainbow over the hill, — 
Hurried, to see if the dream was true. 


Lad and lassie, maiden and man! 
Ah, they cannot escape the dream 
God has placed in his own good plan, 
Giving them faith in the things that seem. 
Hand in hand, with a radiant smile, 
Altar-plighted, the world all new, 
Treading a rose-embroidered aisle— 
Ah, let us hope that the dream is true! 


Comes a time when the light is dim, 
Feet unfaithful and fingers slow. 

Laggard to hear or voice the hymn, 
Listless to read, and blind to sew— 


Cross the hands! 


For, against the wall, 


Shines the City-beyond-the-Blue. 
Soon it is said, of each and all, 
“Gone to see if the dream is true.” 





TWO WOMEN. 
BY THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


ECAUSE this man is dead I may not dare 
To laugh for very joyance—I must hide 
All gladness in a sob; the garb I wear, 
Heavy and somber-hued and sanctified, 
To me is white as God’s elect may choose, 
New-stepped from martyrdom to ecstasy. 
Nay, but I love its symbol! Would I lose 
Sight of that mockery that gladdens me? 
Almost I cease to hate, and smile instead: 
God has been good to me—this man is dead. 


Because this man is dead and all 
Of good is ended, done with, still 
Life crawls like some maimed animal 
That no one, pitying, may kill; 
So many empty hours to fill the day, 
So many empty days to fill the years, 
And nothing left to hope—I dare not pray, 
Feeling God’s anger burning through my tears, 
Who have no right to them, my tears that bled 
Their way to life, because this man is dead. 


THE HELPING HAND IN EAST LONDON. 


BY SIR WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” etc. 


N this final chapter of my study 
of East London I purpose to 
set forth briefly the principal 
attempts made in the arrest 
of degeneracy; the creation 

of that kind of public opinion which, more 
than any laws, makes for order; the culture 
of the better class, what has been called 
the aristocracy, of labor; the civilization 
of the more degraded, and the cleansing of 
the slums. 

Let me repeat that East London does not 
consist of slums. It is, above all, a city of 
quiet industry. There is no more industri- 
ous city in the world, for it contains ten 
Square miles entirely occupied by an orderly 
population. There are long miles—hundreds 
of miles—of streets where the houses are 
clean and the lives are clean. 

Here and there, dotted about where cir- 


cumstances and conditions have caused their 
growth, are found the slums. They used to 
be plague-spots, and, in a sense, they are so 
still; but of late years they are much im- 
proved. To find the real old slum, the foul, 
indescribable pigsty, one must not look for 
itin East London. It lingers, here and there, 
on the south of the Thames. Any of the 
medical students of Guy’s Hospital, who have 
to attend the sick in the courts of South- 
wark, will lead you readily to such a slum; 
but in East London itself I should find it 
difficult to take you to places such as I remem- 
ber, twenty years ago, to have looked into, 
shuddering. Therefore, if you read novels of 
the day describing things brutal and hor- 
rible beyond endurance, you should regard 
these descriptions with suspicion. If they 
are true, they belong to the past, and exist 
no longer save in rare and very exceptional 
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cases, and then against the voice of public 
opinion in their quarter. There is enough 
misery and drunkenness still left among us 
to need no exaggeration, and one could fill 
these pages with truly lamentable histories. 
The tenements where the “casuals” herd 
together are full of woe; the people are 
everywhere suffering from the sins of their 
fathers, from the first even to the fourth 
generation. If that were all, there would 
be hope. Alas! they are also busy in manu- 
facturing material for more retribution for 
the generations yet to follow. Terrible has 
been their own inheritance; terrible will be 
the inheritance of their children. But among 
these people are now working without rest, 
without haste, whole companies, whole ar- 
mies, organized to snatch, if they can, some 
of the children out of the dreadful slough. 
They rescue many, but more are born; we 
keep the ranks of victims from being too 
crowded, but new recruits pour in every 
day. And so, I believe, it always must be. 
The poor are always with us. 

The work for the Helping Hand to do is 
many-stranded. It has to educate the chil- 
dren, to mitigate the sufferings of the sick, 
to brighten the lives and raise the standards 
of the better sort, the steady workingman 
and his children. It has to watch over the 
young at the time when the decisive parting 
of the ways presents itself and temptations 
are strong; it has to kindle in their hearts, 
and to keep burning, the sacred lamp of reli- 
gion; it has to raise the people above the 
terrors of the law (do we realize the posi- 
tion of those who look on a policeman only 
to think of the handcuff and the dock?); it 
has to introduce the influence of art, the 
love of music, the taste for literature; it has, 
hardest task of all, to take in hand that 
helpless mass of which I have already spoken, 
the people whom we call submerged—the 
penniless, the waste, the refuse of humanity, 
the children of wretchedness, the dwellers 
in the dismal country where there is always 
famine, always cold, always rags—the land 
from which even Hope, long lingering, has 
at last fled, wringing her hands, with tears 
of despair. 

Of late years we have been learning, 
slowly learning, to recognize the great fact 
of the solidarity of humanity. The old 
method, the eighteenth-century method, 
broke down with the uprising of the mob 
with murder and violence, with universal 
war, while, for a quarter of a century, all 
the rivers of Europe ran red with blood. 
This method contemplated the civilization 
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of the upper classes,—a few thousands, — 
while the rest were left to themselves. The 
church was there, to be sure; its doors were 
opened twice every Sunday and one evening 
in the week. The clergyman would visit a 
parishioner if he were invited todoso. Some 
of the children were baptized in the church; 
some of the people were married in the 
church; all thé people were buried in the 
churchyard, with the service of the church 
by law established. The work of the church 
among the people was represented by an ex- 
ample if they chose to consider it, by an 
admonition if they chose to hear it. That 
was all. The schools were few; education, 
even if the parents wished it, was not to 
be had; and the folk were left, in every 
way, except for the magistrate, to their 
own devices. They had been forced out 
of the city to make room for warehouses; 
they lived in their own suburbs, especially 
along the riverside, and in Whitechapel; 
and they were left alone. 

There was no police in their streets, and 
they did what they pleased. There is a story 
belonging to the year 1790 or thereabout 
which illustrates the absolute lawlessness 
of the mob. A man living in Wapping, just 
outside the Tower of London, which was 
always garrisoned by troops, gave of- 
fense to his neighbors by complying with 
some obnoxious law. He received a warning 
that they intended to attack him, by which 
they meant that they were going to murder 
him. The man had the bulldog courage of 
his time: he sent away his wife and children; 
got a friend as brave as himself to join him; 
closed his lower shutters and barricaded his 
door; then laid in ammunition, brought in 
and loaded two guns, one for himself and 
one for his friend. At nightfall the attack- 
ing party arrived, armed with guns and 
stones. They began with a volley of the 
latter, but the besieged paid no attention; 
they then fired at the windows, and while 
they were loading again, the besieged let 
fly among them, and killed or wounded two 
or three. They retired in confusion, but re- 
turned in larger numbers and with greater 
fury. All night long the unequal combat 
raged. When their ammunition was «ll 
spent, the two men dropped out of a back 
window into a timber-yard, where they hid in 
a saw-pit. Observe that this battle lasted all 
through the night, close to the Tower, where 
the firing of the guns must have been hear, 
yet no soldiers were sent out to stop it till 
the morning, when the mischief was done 
and the house was sacked. Furthermore, 
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no one was afterward arrested, no one was 
punished save the men who were killed or 
wounded, and no inquiry was made. Can 
any story more clearly indicate the abandon- 
ment of the people to their own devices? 

Reading these things, and remembering 
how brutal, how ignorant, how degraded, 
were whole masses of our people at that time, 
I am amazed that we came out of the long 
struggle when we fought, single-handed for 
a time, the whole power of Europe, without 
some awful outburst, some Jacquerie like 
that of the Parisian mob, which might have 
drenched our land, as it did that of France, 

th blood and murder. And I think that 

shen the social history of the nineteenth 

sntury, which we cannot as yet grasp, save 
imperfectly, because we ourselves have been 
part of it, comes to be impartially considered, 
the chief feature, the redeeming point, will 
be that in that century men began to recog- 
nize in practice the elementary truth that 
we are all responsible one for the other, 
that each is his brother’s keeper, that no 
class can separate itself from the rest, and 
that no civilization is durable or safe unless 
it includes the whole people. The respon- 
sibility of every nation for itself as a whole 
will in later centuries be followed by the 
responsibility of the whole world for every 
part of the world. This is a distant hope, and 
as yet, as Gladstone used to say, not within 
the pale of practical politics. 

What, then, have we done? What have 
we attempted to do? What are our present 
aims? 

I am not here called upon to defend or to 
attack; I have only to state what is being 
done. Nothing can be attempted in the di- 
rection of philanthropy that is not open to 
abuse of one kind or another. The relief of 
distress encourages the idle; help of every 
kind is seized upon by the fraud and the im- 
postor; by having his children clothed the 
father drinks the more; and so on. It is a 
melancholy tale, and the most that we can 
do is to choose the line that seems open to 
the fewest objections, and then to exercise 
the most vigilant care and caution over the 
results of our own action. The worst fea- 
ture in the chapter of modern charity is that 
unwearied love and most unselfish devotion 
seem too often to cause increased pauper- 
dom, more confirmed laziness, and more im- 
pudent fraud. But not always: we must take 
the line of the greatest, not the least, resis- 
tance—that which is hardest for the worker 
and most unpopular with the subject. 

I begin with the parish. There is at the 
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present moment no more active clergy in the 
world than our own; there is no organization 
more complete than that of a well-worked 
London parish. The young men who now 
take holy orders have to lead lives of per- 
petual activity. There are the services of 
the parish church, with its outlying mission 
churches; there are Sunday-schools; there 
are clubs; there are mothers’ meetings; there 
are amusements for the people; there are the 
visiting ladies who go about the parish, and 
get to know every house and al] its occu- 
pants; there is the choir to be looked after; 
there are the sick to be cared for; there are 
always the people in want. The despairing 
young clergyman soon finds out that the 
more you give to the people in want the 
more people there are who want, because no 
one will work if he can get what he desires 
without work. Some of the clergy never do 
learn this lesson, but go on, all their lives, 
giving doles and manufacturing paupers. 

The various organizations of a busy parish 
at the present moment are amazing. It would 
seem—it doubtless is—the object of the 
clergy to interest the whole body of the 
people, men and women, young and old, in 
the work of the church. I have before me 
a list of the institutions and associations be- 
longing to a single parish. There are actu- 
ally seventy-five of them! These include 
gilds, societies, wards, classes, clubs, and 
schools. There are institutions purely reli- 
gious and institutions purely secular. Among 
the Bible classes and the gilds are such 
things as the penny bank, the sharing club, 
the sale of clothes, the library, the maternity 
society, the cookery class, and the blanket 
society. These associations are conducted 
by the vicar, four curates, and about twenty 
ladies. Of course, without a great deal of 
unpaid assistance the work could not be car- 
ried on; but it is a most remarkable sign of 
the time that the unpaid assistance never 
does fail. 

As for the churches, they remain for the 
most part empty. It is only when the vicar 
is a man of exceptional character, one who 
succeeds in winning the respect and the af- 
fection of the people, that his church is filled. 
For example, there is a church in a very poor 
district near Shoreditch, built by the present 
vicar, which is filled at every service. This 
is so extraordinary that one asks the reason. 
The history of the man partly explains it. 
He found the place, fifteen years ago, a mere 
sink of iniquity. Violence, robbery, drunken- 
ness, and every kind of vice were carried on 
openly. There was neither shame nor de- 
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cency; cleanly living was impossible. This 
man sat down in the midst of this wicked- 
ness and began to work. He built a church; 
besides the church, he started schools; be- 
sides the schools, he opened a club for lads 
and the younger men; he gave them games 
—rough games, with gymnastics, such as 
pleased them; he gave them boxing-gloves, 
and taught them how to fight according to 
the rules of the ring. Now, when a lad has 
once learned to handle the gloves scientifi- 
cally and according to the rules, he scorns 
the old methods of the stone in the handker- 
chief, the short, thick club, the iron rod, and 
the cowardly boot. Moreover, half an hour 
with the gloves and a stout adversary takes 
the devil out of alad. And to fight without 
malice, and with a handshake before and 
after, enormously raises the standard of the 
duello, and makes the mere rough-and-tum- 
ble in the street low and unworthy. Then 
the vicar built a “doss-house,” or a place 
where men could sleep in peace and cleanli- 
ness, not to be obtained in the common lodg- 
ing-house. Much more than this, he went 
about among the women and spoke them 
friendly; he presented a cheerful counte- 
nance when they abused him, lied unto him, 
or fawned upon him. He listened and 
“chaffed” them in return, showing that he 
could beat them with their own weapons, as 
he could beat their boys with the gloves. 
Since the man was clearly not afraid of 
either man or woman, and since he neither 
entreated nor bribed them to come to church, 
the people began to trust him. His club is 
now full every night, his doss-house over- 
flows, and, most wonderful to relate, his 
church is also full. In his services he gives 
them plenty of singing; he has processions, 
which the people like, with banners and 
crosses, the choir singing as they march 
slowly along the aisle. He also has incense 
—a thing which I have never understood 
to be other than a barbaric survival, when 
a bad smell was supposed to be driven out 
by a sweet smell. Moreover, to please his 
people more, the church windows are beau- 
tiful with painted glass and with stories, 
which he explains in his sermons. 

How many others have tried the same 
methods, but have failed! Why? Because 
the one thing necessary for success in such 
work as this, nine parts philanthropic and 
one part religious, is the mesmeric power, 
which in practical work we call sympathy, 
and in art or literature, genius. 

The clergy, with or without this mesmeric 
power, work day and night. Never before 
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has the Church of England possessed a clergy 
more devoted to practical work. Never be- 
fore, alas! has the church possessed so few 
scholars and so few preachers. Learning, 
save for rare scholars here and there, has 
deserted the Church of England. Eloquence 
has gone from her pulpits to those of the 
nonconformists. But the clergy do work. 
Unfortunately, the parishes are large; even 
a district church has often ten thousand 
people or more, and those mostly poor, so 
that the struggle would be, if it were not 
supplemented, almost hopeless. 

It is more than supplemented in many 
ways, and especially by the board-schoo). 
The action of the London School Board is 
always subjected to the fiercest light of hos- 
tile criticism, especially that of the rate- 
payers, who have seen with disgust the edu- 
cation rate mounting year by year. There 
is, however, a consensus of agreement that 
the influence of the schools has been to civi- 
lize the people in a manner actually visible 
to all. The results are before us. The chil- 
dren of to-day are in every respect better 
than those of twenty years ago. The know- 
ledge that they are looked after by the 
teachers, that they must present them- 
selves with hands and faces washed and 
with pinafores of some pretense at cleanli- 
ness, makes the mother attend with greater 
care to these things and the father think of 
them a little more when he takes his weekly 
money. The children, for their part, love the 
teachers, the school, and everything to do 
with it. How much of what they learn re- 
mains for those who, when they leave school, 
cease to read, I know not; but the early les- 
sons taught to children are never. wholly 
forgotten. At least it may be said that 
those who now join the company of disorder 
sin against the light; now they are rebels, 
whereas formerly they were untaught sav- 
ages who knew no law. This is certainly a 
great gain. 

I have already spoken of the clubs for 
boys and girls. These clubs are simply in- 
valuable. They take the young people at a 
time when habits are most easily formed, 
and at a time of life when it is most desir- 
able to give them occupations and pursuits 
which will take them away from the dangers 
of the streets. 

For the better class of boys, those who 
should be taught the higher trades, espe- 
cially those which require a knowledge of 
drawing, design, or machinery, there are the 
continuation schools which are carried on In 
the evening, and the polytechnics. A poly- 
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technic is to the young working-lad what a 
public school or a college is to the upper 
class. It not only teaches him a trade by 


which he is to live, but it gives him disci- 
pline, obedience, responsibility, and the 
sense of duty. It makes a man of him; it 
gives him honor and self-respect. There are 
thousandsof lads in the London polytechnics, 
many of whom will go out to our colonies; 
but whether they emigrate or whether they 
stay at home, they will become the very 
cream and flower of our working-people, and 
will stand up manfully for the cause of sober- 
ness and industry wherever their fate may 
lead them. Not for them will the wild dreams 
of anarchy create a blood-red world; not for 
them will the follies of an impossible social- 
ism lead to the restless discontent that 
causes ruin; not for them will religion be 
the commonplace of derision; not for them 
will be set forth the hatred of the rich or 
the jealousy of class. In these polytechnics 
there are clubs of all kinds carried on by the 
boys themselves; they have as much esprit 
de corps as any lad of Eton or any man of 
Balliol. Among the old “Poly” boys the 
latest arrival from the school finds a friend 
and an adviser. 

The Helping Hand in education is of such 
great importance that one may dwell a little 
upon the machinery by which a clever and 
persevering lad may rise from the very lowest 
levels to any honors or distinctions which the 
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country has to offer. It acts chiefly through 
the Technical Education Board, a body 
which has been in existence for ten years. 
It is empowered by the London County 
Council to assist in supplying technical in- 
struction to schools and institutions which 
are not conducted for private profit. The 
Board spends the sum of one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds a year in maintaining 
and developing classes for technical educa- 
tion. The most important of these institu- 
tions are the polytechnics above mentioned. 
There are twelve of these in and about Lon- 
don, of which two are in our quarter of East 
London. The number of students affected 
by the Board in London—all of them, it is 
needless to say, of the working-class— 
amounts to forty-five thousand. The cost of 
maintaining them is one hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds, of which the Board of 
Technical Education contributes thirty 
thousand pounds, a large sum is given by 
the City Charities Commission, and the rest 
is given by half a dozen rich City Companies. 
It is evident that we have here a very serious 
attempt at giving technical education to 
lads who are to become the skilled workmen 
of the future. Formerly they were appren- 
ticed to various trades. The system of ap- 
prenticeship has now fallen into disuse; but 
it was found highly necessary, if this coun- 
try is to hold her own against foreign com- 
petition, to train the lads in workshops and 
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laboratories where they 
would learn’ every 
branch of their own 
trade. There are ex- 
cellent, fully equipped 
laboratories at the 
People’s Palace and 
one or two other poly- 
technics. As for the 
trades taught, they are 
far too numerous to set 
down. All those trades 
which are connected 
with engineering, with 
metal-work, with gold- 
and silversmiths’ work, 
and with enameling, 
wood-engraving, book- 
binding, decorating and painting, carpentry, 
furniture- and cabinet-making, and a hun- 
dred other trades are taught in these col- 
leges of industry; there are also art schools 
where design, decorations, and all the art 
requirements of the trades are taught. 

For the encouragement of thelads who have 
left school and are willing to carry on their 
work, the continuation classes were formed. 
The Technical Board has established a 
system of scholarships in connection with 


these classes, by which 
a ladderis placed in readi- 
ness for any boy or girl 


who can climbit. There 
are six hundred small 
scholarships given every 
year by examination to 
boys or girls who have 
passed the sixth standard 
intheelementary schools, 
eight pounds in value for 
the first year, and twelve 
pounds for the second 
year. After two years 
the second ladder is 
reached. The student 
who can climb this ladder 
must be under sixteen 
and his parents must not 
be in the receipt of more 
than four hundred pounds 
a year. He can then 
gain, by examination, a 
scholarship giving him 
free education at some 
recognized college of 
higher education,  to- 
gether with about thirty 
pounds a year in money. 
After three years he has 
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a final chance: h 
may win a scholarshij 
giving him free educa 
tion at any university, 
with sixty pounds 
year, tenable for three 
years. There are at 
present such scholars 
in residence at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and other 
universities. In addi- 
tion to these, the Board 
gives scholarships for 
art, for science and 
technology, for horti- 
culture, for sanitary 
science, and for do- 
mesticeconomy. Italso 
gives lectures, especially to clerks and others, 
on commercial subjects. 

It will be understood that by means of 
these scholarships a boy may work his way, 
at little or no cost to his friends, from the 
position of craftsman to that of a graduate 
in honors of Oxford and Cambridge. Think 
what this means. The boy is lifted straight 
from the life of manual labor, very likely the 
monotonous labor which is the lot of most, 
in which he can never attain to fortune, 
honor, or distinction, to 
the life of intellectual 
work. His companions, 
his conversation, 
thoughts, will be such as 
belong to the very fore- 
front of science, litera- 
ture,andart. A fellow- 
ship at his college will 
enable him to be called 
to the bar; he may aspire 
with reasonable hopes 
of success to the honors 
of Queen’s counse! 
judge, or even lord ch: 
cellor. He may go i 
the church and look f 
ward, if with learning 
has acquired admi: 
trative power and prea: 
ing power,—and, let 
add, manners,—to 
coming a bishop; hen 
remain at the univers! 

a lecturer and teac! 
of his own subjé 
he may become a } 
fessor of science, Or 
may become an expou! 
er of history. Wh 


his 
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ever line he chooses, he has stepped into the 
higher ranks, with all that the word means. 
He has become, if he chooses,—and he can- 
help choosing,—a gentleman. The poor 
who climbs does not always, it is true, 
me a gentleman. Sometimes there are 

t | clinging to him rusticities; sometimes 
ain ancestral characteristics, such as a 

‘st for strong drink, will seize him. Asa 

., however, the lad who has climbed re- 
ns, he and his children after him, in the 

k, so dear to the British soul, of un- 
ibted gentility. If the sins of the fathers 
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own separate identity, the sense of becom- 
ing one of a flock, if it led to the loss of in- 
tellectual independence would be a thing too 
terrible for contemplation. That the depri- 
vation of the separate home means a certain 
loss cannot be denied or disputed. It is not 
to be denied that in the blood of the Anglo- 
Saxon there lies an inextinguishable love for 
his own separate home, fenced off from his 
neighbor by his own garden and his own 
wall, in which he and his family may live 
apart. Yet in the barrack block there is still 
room for differences, however slight; there 
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are visited upon the children, then surely 
the achievements and the virtues of the 
fathers must also bring their rewards to the 
children even to the third and the fourth 
generation. 

After education let us take the question of 
housing. We have already discussed the dif- 
ficulty of the continual crowding out which 
troubles the quarters of the working-class. 
The model dwellings by which it is sought 
to meet this difficulty, though they are eight 
stories in height, actually cover an area 
which when built over with tenements two 
stories high, contained a great many more 
people than they can accommodate. This 
difficulty cannot be avoided if sanitary laws 
are to be observed. Meantime, what is to 
become of those who are turned out? It has 
already been seen that this is a serious ques- 
tion, to which as yet no answer has been 
found. Another objection also noticed al- 
ready is that of the loss of individuality pro- 
duced by herding people together in flats 
Which are all exactly alike. The loss of one’s 


are ways of living even in a little flat; on 
every common staircase there is a higher 


and a lower social level. It is more whole- 
some for the mind that a man should have, 
after the day’s work, a garden to cultivate 
or country lanes to wander among; it is quite 
possible that the active mind, debarred from 
the restful occupations of a cottage garden 
or an allotment, may feed upon itself and 
develop the anarchist, the impossible so- 
cialist, the red-hot revolutionary, and the 
atheist. However we consider the question, 
the only possible method of securing for the 
people sanitary dwellings near their work, 
with fresh air, room to breathe, washing ar- 
rangements, pure water, and good lighting, 
is by means of great buildings, such as the 
model dwelling-houses. 

I have no statistics as to the number of 
people who reside in these barracks, of which 
there are now so many in London, for both 
rich and poor. In East London, for instance, 
the County Council alone has erected forty- 
one blocks, housing six thousand people. One 
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part, densely populated, cleared of its noi- 
some lanes and crazy tenements, and rebuilt, 
consisted of fifteen acres. But this is a very 
small fraction of the whole number of those 
who live in the blocks. The creation of work- 
men’s villages from five to ten miles out of 
London, with cheap workmen’s trains, will 
probably be undertaken when the housing 
becomes a still more pressing question. 

We may next consider what is done for 
the sick. I doubt whether any city has so 
many hospitals for the sick, in proportion to 
its population, as London. In the East End 
thereis, first of all,the magnificent foundation 
of the London Hospital; there is the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital; and there are dispensaries, 
infirmaries, and special hospitals. These 
London hospitals are nobly endowed, yet 
their endowments are altogether insufficient 
to carry them along. In order to do this, 
the governors and trustees of these institu- 
tions have to raise every year for the whole 
of London the enormous sum of three hun- 
dred thousand pounds by private and volun- 
tary subscriptions. On one Sunday in every 
year a collection for the hospitals is made 
in all places of worship. The amount col- 


lected varies, but is generally about fifty 
thousand pounds, which is distributed by 


the lord mayor among all the hospitals in 
proportion to their needs. There is also a 
Hospital Saturday, when collections are 
made in the workshops and the streets. A 
contribution of twenty thousand pounds is 
made in this way. 

Among the organizations of East London 
must not be forgotten the fraternities for 
mutual assistance called the Odd Fellows, 
the Foresters, and the Hearts of Oak. 
These associations, which are, I believe, 
well managed and on sound principles, afford 
help of all kinds in times of misfortune: 
when sickness falls on the house they grant 
medical assistance; and when death seizes 
the bread-winner, they take care of the 
widow and fatherless. In this place they 
can only be mentioned. 

For the women a very large society is 
that called the M. A. B. Y. S., that is, the 
Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants. It began by befriending 
young servants from the workhouse, and has 
now extended its work to include all young 
servants. Every lady in the society under- 
takes the care of one or more servants, whom 
she visits or invites to her own house on the 
Sunday “out.” These friendships are often 
lifelong, and produce the best possible effect 
upon all concerned. The case of the work- 
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house girl, who has no home to fall back upor 

is sometimes very pitiful. I heard recent): 
of one such case, in which the girl had actu 
ally been picked up as a baby in the street 
She had no family, no friends, no birthday, 
even no name. When she found a friend, at 
last, in the M. A. B. Y. S., she asked per- 
mission to take her friend’s birthday and to 
call her friend’s cook her aunt, so that she 
might feel that she, too, had what all the 
rest of the world enjoy without thought, a 
family and a birthday. 

There are six or seven free libraries in 
East London. What was the name of the 
benefactor to humanity who first invented, 
or discovered, the free library? Who was 
the philanthropist who first advocated the 
free library? I donot know. But when one 
realizes what the free library means, one is 
carried away by admiration and gratitude. 
By means of the free library we actually give 
to any person, however poor,—we place in 
his hand, as a free gift,—the whole of the 
literature of the world. If he were a million- 
aire, he could not possibly acquire a greater 
command than the poorest lad enjoys who 
lives near a good free library. He can take 
books home with him; he can investigate any 
subject; if he is a student, he may pursue 
any branch of learning; or he may read for 
his own pleasure only, and for amusement, 
if he prefers. More than this, since none but 
good and worthy literature should be ad- 
mitted to the free library, the readers 
cannot use its treasures without forming, 
purifying, and elevating their taste in litera- 
ture. Now, taste in literature leads natu- 
rally to corresponding taste as regards the 
major and the minor virtues and their oppo- 
sites. For my own part, I regard the librarian 
of a free library as a guardian of morals, a 
censor, and a teacher. Those who receive 
books of him receive through him the c 
tinual admonitions of the wisest and the be= 
of men. A course of Shakspere is in its 
an education; a course of Scott teaches hs- 
tory and the meaning of the grand old na 
of gentleman. I look for the time, not |. 
distant, when the demand for books by | e 
mass of the public will be in itself a select): 
of the best and finest; when it will be 
possible to reproach the people, as is di 
to-day, with buying the ephemeral trash t 
is offered at a penny, and neglecting ' 
scholars and the poets and the wise one: 
ancient days. The free library is doing 
the working-people what the circulat 
library cannot do for its readers who g' 
broadcloth and in silk. In the time to co! 
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in the immediate future, it will be the latter 
who read the rubbish and the former who 
will create the demand for the better litera- 
ture, 

Mention has already been made of the 
Sunday afternoon lecture. Often attempts 
have been made to brighten the Sunday 
afternoon, always in winter a difficult time 
to get through. There are organ recitals at 
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the People’s Palace; there are social meet- 
ings here and there, with talk, and sometimes 
with lantern views and short addresses. 
Those who have read Defoe’s “Colonel 
Jack” will remember the wonderful picture 
which he presents of the London street boy. 
That boy has never ceased to live in and 
about the streets. Sometimes he sleeps in 
the single room rented by his father; but the 
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livelong day he spends in the streets. He 
picks up, literally, his food: he picks it up 
from the coster’s barrow, from the baker’s 
counter, from the fishmonger’s stall, when 
nobody is looking. For such boys as these 
there are Barnardo’s Homes, where waifs 
and strays to any number are admitted, 
brought up, trained to a trade, and then sent 
out to the colonies. Five thousand children 
are in these homes. Their history is very 
simple. Dr. Barnardo, a young Irish medi- 
cal student, came to London with the inten- 
tion of giving up his profession and becoming 
a preacher. He began by preaching in the 
streets; he picked upa child wandering home- 
less and destitute, and took it home to his 
lodgings; he found another and another, and 
took them home, too. Soit began. The chil- 
dren became too many for his own resources, 
and, as they still kept dropping in, he took 
a house for them and let it be known that he 
wished aid. The rest was easy. He has al- 
ways received as much aid as he wished, and 
he has already trained and sent out to the 
colonies nearly ten thousand children. But 
Barnardo is not alone in this effort to reclaim 
and to save. There are other homes for 


working-boys, homes for homeless boys, 
homes, refuges, and rescue societies for 


girls, industrial homes, female protection 
societies, and orphanages, in long array. 
Most of these societies, however, are limited 
as to income; a great part of their funds goes 
in management expenses. If they could be 
persuaded to unite, a great deal more might 
be done, while each society, with its honor- 
ary officers, could be carried on in accordance 
with the intentions and ideas of its founders 
and supporters. 

Of almshouses, again, there are in and 
about London some hundred and fifty of 
these excellent endowments, about half of 
them being in East London. The City Com- 
panies maintain, for decayed members of 
their own trades, a great many; of the rest, 
many, founded by members of various com- 
panies, are under their control. The Drapers’ 
Company, for instance, administers eight 
almshouses; the Goldsmiths’ Company has 
charge of twenty different charities, includ- 
ing almshouses. 

In addition to the almshouses, there are 
hundreds of charities which provide assis- 
tance or annuities to persons of every kind 
from the necessitous gentlewoman to the 
flower-girl. Most of these, however, belong 
to the whole of London; some to the whole 
nation. 

So numerous are the societies and the 
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charities of every kind that one thinks there 
ought not to be any distress, any destitu- 
tion, any vice possible in a city so provided 
with safeguards. Alas! it is a city of five 
millions; and out of this multitude there are 
many who will not work, many who deliber- 
ately choose the life of vice and crime, many 
who drop down because it is easier to sink 
than to climb, and still more who, if the 
Helping Hand offers relief without question 
or condition, will swell the numbers of those 
who are wilfully helpless and deliberately 
destitute. The power of doing any work at 
all is a power—this we too readily forget- 
that may be lost if it is not exercised, and 
is with difficulty regained. 

The administration of charitable funds is 
therefore a most difficult task. Some ten 
years ago, in a time of exceptional distress, 
the lord mayor, in the kindness of his un- 
reflecting heart, opened a subscription for 
the relief of the unemployed. A very large 
sum was collected in a few days. Of course 
this became known not only over all London, 
but over the whole country. Then there 
began a mighty migration. Wave after wave 
of hungry applicants arrived by every train: 
the roads were black with expectant re- 
ceivers; the prospect of obtaining a dole 
without doing anything at all for it attracted 
thousands. They gave up work in order to 
be eligible; they magnified the amount of the 
gift in anticipation. When the day of dis- 
tribution arrived they fought for admission: 
they threatened to brain the distributers: 
they took tickets which entitled them to 
food, and sold them at the public houses. |: 
the end that most mischievous act of charit) 
developed and strengthened the pauper spiri' 
in hundreds of thousands, and those wh 
had been working for the better exercise 0: 
charity were in despair. To this day th: 
memory of that day of free gifts withou' 
question and without conditions lies in th: 
mind of every vagabond, every “ masterles 
man,” every casual hand, and nerves him t: 
attempt and to endure another spell of idl: 
ness and starvation. 

In the endeavor to prevent such acts 0 
misdirected charity, to stay the hand tha 
grants the unthinking dole, the Charit; 
Organization Society stands in the front 
It has offices and branches everywhere; | 
intervenes between the rich man and th: 
poor, and it says: “Never give him mone} 
You will only keep him poor. Make hi: 
understand that money means conditions « 
work and effort. Do not turn the unen 
ployed into a pauper.” To the workhouse 
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the Charity Organization Society says: “Do 
not give outdoor relief; do not accustom the 
turdy poor to look for the doles of bread 

id for orders on the butcher. Make them 

» into the house if they want help.” It is 

etter to be cruel when kindness means 
eakness and doles mean pauperizing. The 
mptation to give is like the temptation to 
‘ike opiates. To give relieves the discom- 
rt of knowing and feeling that others are 
iffering. To give brings food to the chil- 
ren, fire to the hearth; it also enables the 
read-winner to spend in drink what he 
hould take home to his wife; and it makes 
ian, wife, and children all together accus- 
med to receive alms and to look to alms 

x the supplies which are wanted only be- 

uuse of their own improvidence and vice. 

‘he Charity Organization Society is known 
nd detested by every thriftless loafer, every 
eggar, every impostor, every begging letter- 
vriter in the country; it is also known and 
detested by that large class of sentimental- 
sts who give money because there is none, 
who bribe the women to come to church, and 
vho interpret certain words of our Lord, as 
‘hey were interpreted by the monastic 
houses, into an injunction to give without 
question and to relieve without condition. 

And so we come to the greatest force in 
the direction of philanthropic altruism and 
true charity of modern times. I mean the 
settlement, which is spreading and taking 
root in all great cities, both in America 
and in Great Britain. 

The settlement began in East London, in 
the place which stood most in need of it. 
There are now some thirteen or fourteen 
settlements in London, of which four belong 
to East London. There are settlements in 
Glasgow, Bristol, Manchester, and Edin- 
burgh. There are, I believe, more than 
twenty in the greater cities of the United 
States. It is now fifteen years since the 
creation of the settlement. We may in- 
quire of Canon Barnett, its real founder, 
what the settlement proposes to do, and why 
it exists. 

The settlement sprang out of a profound 
distrust of the machinery which lay ready 
for the Helping Hand. It seemed to those 
who stood outside and considered that this 
machinery hindered rather than helped. The 
Charity Organization Society was proving 
with pitiless statistics and with cruel logic 
that the wide-spread system of doles was 
fatally crushing the spirit of independence 
in the poor. The experience of the present, 
us Well as of the past, taught them that laws 
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cannot touch the thriftless and the improvi- 
dent. They saw that refuges might receive 
the unhappy, but could not touch the cause 
of unhappiness; they discovered that societies 
for relieving the poor are too often machines 
which blindly act by hard-and-fast rules, 
which maintain many officials, while they 
make no intelligent attempt at prevention or 
improvement. Also they saw that, with all 
the machinery of the parish and the self- 
denying work of the clergy, the church had 
wholly failed to inspire among the people the 
faith and the hope of religion which engender 
its self-restraining power. There was begin- 
ning also, thanks to certain influences which 
it would take long to discover, a growing 
recognition that the separation of the rich 
from the poor, the withholding from the poor 
of so many things enjoyed by the rich, the 
condescension of rich to poor, the exclusive 
spirit on the one side and the natural resent- 
ment on the other, were evils which ought 
no longer to be tolerated without an endeavor 
to alleviate, if not to destroy, them. In other 
words, the feeling was gradually growing, 
especially among certain groups of young 
men at Oxford and Cambridge, that civiliza- 
tion should belong not to one class, but to 
all classes; that the things which we believe 
to be the most important— knowledge, art, 
manners, beauty, purity, unselfishness— 
should be made possible for the working- 
man, if he would accept them, as well as for 
the rich. The root idea of a settlement, 
therefore, is the example, the teaching, and 
the cultivation of what we call the life of 
culture among the working-classes. 

They teach by example; for the members 
of the settlement reside among the working- 
classes, go about with them, live in the sight 
of all. The workingman dines with the mem- 
bers of the settlement, spends the evening 
with them, talks with them. He finds that 
their mode of life is simple; that the luxury 
he has been taught to believe as the common 
rule among the easy class does not exist 
among the members of that class; that 
cleanliness—using the word to cover every- 
thing, the home, the meals, the person, the 
habit of mind—is the first thing necessary; 
that knowledge should be pursued for its 
own sake, and not because it may be sala- 
ble; and that these men and women have 
come to live near him without the least in- 
tention of giving him any money, or of tak- 
ing off his shoulders any one of his own 
responsibilities. 

Then, again, the settlement has its library, 
its class-rooms, its lecture-rooms, and its 
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fifteen hundred students. Yet it is not a col- 
lege. The members do not all teach. The 
visitor goes on to think, perhaps, that if they 
are not come to teach, their object is to 
preach temperance or in some other way to 
get a hold over the criminal classes. Nothing 
of the kind: the settlement is not in that 
sense a mission. Nor, again, is it a poly- 
technic, despite the 


inculcate this duty and to set the example. 
The constitution of a municipality assumes 
that the citizens will give freely and without 
pay such time as is wanted for the conduct 
of municipal affairs. In local government 
the settlement carries on a quiet work which 
is perhaps more effective than its classes and 
its lectures. The members become guardians 

, and vestrymen; they 





studies carried on. 
The lads of the 
polytechnic learn a 
trade by which to 
live; the students 
at the settlement 
make a study of 
some science which 
has, as a rule, no- 
thing to do with the 
craft by which they 
live. Nor is it, in 
the narrow sense, a 
charitable institu- 
tion. In a settle- 
ment every resident 
carries on his own 
life in his own way; 
he does not consider 
or imitate or stoop 
to the ways of the 
people about him; 
he does not pose as 
their benefactor; he 
is not a superior 
person: heis just one 
man among many 
men into whose in- 
terests he enters, 
and whose ideas he 
endeavors to un- 
derstand. 

In all 
governed 
institution, or in 
those which have 
one institution as 
their basis, the duty owed by the individ- 
ual citizen to his town and to his state is 
assumed as absolutely essential for the gov- 
ernment of the people by the people. A 
man who deliberately abstains from exercis- 
ing the right of vote, who leaves the govern- 
ment of his own city to any who please to 
snatch it, is little less than a traitor to the 
cause of freedom; he basely enjoys the rights 
which have been won for him by his forefa- 
thers, but refuses the plain and simple duty 
of watching over and defending those rights. 
It is part of the work of the settlement to 


countries 
by one 
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sit on school boards: 
they are school visi- 
tors; they inspire 
every branch of loca! 
government with 
the sense of duty 
and principle. For 
the members them- 
selves the settle- 
ment teaches and 
requires, as Canon 
Barnett points out, 
“the surrender of 
self-will and of will- 
worship.” 

For those who 
come under the influ- 
ence of the settle- 
ment it destroys 
class suspicions; it 
removes prejudices: 
the workingmen dis- 
cover that what the) 
call the rich are not 
what their radical 
orators of White 
chapel Waste woul! 
make them believe. 
They make friend: 
where they thought 
to find only enemies; 
they learn what ar: 
the things in whic! 
the rich are hap- 
pier than themselves 
—the cleanly life 
the power of achiev 
ing knowledge, the possession of, or the ac 
cess to, art of all kinds, gentler manners 
greater self-restraint, and, in the cases be 
fore their eyes, unselfishness and the powe! 
of working without pay, without praise, wit! 
out apparent reward of any kind. Above all. 
there is no hidden motive. Canon Barnett’: 
church stands beside the settlement 0! 
Toynbee Hall; but there is no invitation, n 
condition, no pressure put upon the peop! 
to step out of the settlement into th 
church. There is no teaching of politics 
there is no attempt to introduce shibboleths: 
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there are no bribes, unless the friendly 
hand and the sympathetic heart, the even- 
ings spent with gentlewomen and gentlemen, 
the patient teaching, the lecture by a man 
whose name is known over the whole world — 
unless these things be considered bribes, 
then the settlement offers none. 

In education the settlement has classes 
which learn all kinds of sciences, but not for 
trade purposes; it holds lectures by great or 
at least by distinguished men; it offers ex- 
hibitions of pictures the same as those pre- 
sented to West-End people; it encourages 
the formation of clubs and associations of 
all kinds; it opens its library to every one; it 
leads the way in local government; it offers 
recreation that shall be really recreative; it 
enrolls the boys in athletic clubs, and gives 
them something to aim at and to think about; 
it gathers in the girls, and keeps them from 
the dangers of the long evening and the 
street; it is a center for the study of labor 
problems and social difficulties of all kinds. 
In one word, the settlement in East Lon- 
don, where I know most of its working, is set 
up as a lamp in a dark place, and, what is 
remarkable, its light is not confined to a 
limited area; it may be seen and felt a long 
way round. Wherever it is seen, the dark- 
ness recedes; wherever it is it becomes like 
the warm red glow of sunrise, so beneficent, 
so far-reaching, is the light of this lamp. 

Let us end, as we began, with the lower 
levels. Very far indeed below the working- 
men who attend the lectures and the drawing- 
room of Toynbee Hall are the “submerged,” 
the casuals, the dockers, the wanderers, and 
the criminals at large. What is done for 
them? They are, of course, looked after, 
with the greatest attention, by the police 
and by the officers of the vestry; but these 
agencies are not exactly reformatory in 
their character. There is also, as we have 
seen, the parish with the clergy and their 
workers; but these people are mostly beyond 
their reach. 

The only machinery which seems effective 
among the very lowest—the people who 
have thrown away or lost their standards, 
who have no longer any hope or any will- 
power—seems to me to be the Salvation 
Army; and that, not by their religious efforts, 
though I would not speak against any form 
of religious conviction, but by their social 
work. They begin by opening a lodging- 
house of the cheapest kind, but one not sub- 
ject to the ordinary law as regards the com- 
mon lodging-house; that is to say, not subject 
to the nocturnal visit of the policeman when- 
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ever he chooses to enter in search of some 
one “wanted,” and to turn his bull’s-eye 
upon the sleepers. It is important that the 
poor wretches feel that in this shelter, at 
least, they will not be hunted down. The 
men have to pay for their lodging, the price 
of a bed varying from twopence to four- 
pence. The beds are laid in bunks along the 
wall, are covered with “American cloth,” 
and are provided each with a thick blanket. 
Foot-baths and complete baths are ready for 
the men, and a cup of cocoa and a large 
piece of bread cost a trifle. The men are re- 
ceived in a light and spacious hall, they are 
invited every evening to join in a short ser- 
vice, with singing and an address, and in the 
morning those of them who choose lay their 
cases and their wants before the superinten- 
dent, who sends them on to the Labor 
Bureau, where, in most cases, if the man is 
willing to work, something is found for him. 

The directors of the Salvation Army have 
also opened workshops whereall kinds of work 
are taught and turned out. Young fellows, 
homeless and friendless, older men, hopeless 
and outcast, arereceived into these workshops 
and taught trades. Whatever may be the 
previous record of a case, the man once re- 
ceived by any branch of the Salvation Army 
is treated as a friend; his past is regarded 
as already finished and done with, perhaps 
already atoned by punishment, just as the 
school-boy when he has received his caning 
has wiped out even the memory of his offense. 
The man is made to understand that if he 
would return to the world he must work for 
every step. It is impressed upon him every 
day that by work alone he is to get food, 
shelter, and clothes. Beside him, at every 
step, stands the officer in whose charge he 
has been placed. Without knowing it, he is 
sustained; without his suspicion, temptation 
is kept from him. He is unceasingly sur- 
rounded by guardians, he is continually 
watched without the perception or the least 
suspicion of it. 

If you visit one of these workshops you 
will be astonished at the outward show of 
cheerful industry. Every one seems doing 
his very best; no one seems to be tired of 
the work. Some of this apparent zeal is 
genuine; some of it is inspired by passing 
emotion and evanescent resolution; some of 
it is, no doubt, pretense: out of the whole 
number a certain percentage give up the work 
and go back to the old life; but many perse- 
vere. For the sake of those who persevere, 
we must not demand that these shops shall 
be self-supporting. 
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I have already spoken of the English 
prison. The cry of the wretched prisoner 
behind those walls goes up continually, but 
seemingly in vain. The long agony and tor- 
ture, specially to the young, of the solitary 
cell, the enforced silence, the harsh punish- 
ments, the insufficient food, the general or- 
ders, which will allow no relaxation in any 
case; the system which turns the most hu- 
mane of wardens into a mere machine for 
depriving his prisoner of everything that 
makes a man—these things crush the poor 
wretch. After along sentence—say, of two 
years at hard labor—the poor wretch comes 
out broken in mind and in body. He is 
cowed; he has no longer any will, any re- 
source, or any courage; he is like a cur 
whipped and kicked into a thing that follows 
at heel when it is bidden. 

Let me again recall the appearance of 
these unhappy creatures as I have seen 
them in the refuge of the Salvation Army 
on the morning of their deliverance. They 
sit spiritless, obedient, not daring to speak 
to one another or to their new friends, wait- 
ing for some fresh order. It is pitiful to 


look at this semblance of manhood, this de- 
graded humanity, and to think that this, 
this, is the method adopted by our nation— 


ours, not the Russian, or the Turkish, or the 
French, but our own—in its wisdom in order 
to prevent the crime and to reform the 
criminal. When the sentence is over, the 
wardens escort the creature, who was a man 
before they got him, to the gates of the 
prison; they throw the doors open wide, and 
they say, not unkindly, these men of rule and 
regulation, “Go, and sin no more.” What is 
the wretched man to do? He needs must sin 
again. No one will employ him; he has lost 
in prison his skill and sleight of hand; he 
has lost the old pride in his work; he cares 
for nothing now. This realm of Great Brit- 
ain is a hard world for many; it offers a cold 
welcome to millions; but it is a black, hope- 
less, despairing world for the man who once 
enters or comes out of an English prison. 
There is a poem lately written by one who 
endured the awful sentence of two years’ im- 
prisonment with hard labor. The writer was 
a scholar and a man of culture; he had lived 
among gentlemen. He wrote: 


With midnight always in one’s heart, 
And twilight in one’s cell, 

We turn the crank, we tear the rope, 
Each in his separate hell; 

And the silence is more awful far 
Than the sound of a brazen bell. 
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And never a human voice comes near 
To speak a gentle word; 

And the eye that watches through the door 
Is pitiless and hard; 

And by all forgot, we rot and rot, 
With soul and body marred. 


At the doors of this terrible place the 
officers of the Salvation Army stand in readi- 
ness to receive their guests with warm hand- 
grasps and friendly words as they leave that 
hell behind them. They carry them off to 
their refuge, and they set them down to 
breakfast with words of friendly cheer. 

What is to be done, however, to find these 
men work to go on with? Not far from the 
home there is a disused chapel; in this place 
some thirty or forty of the discharged pris- 
oners are engaged in sorting waste paper. 
Others go out and collect it. There is paper 
of all sorts—fine note-paper, coarse paper, 
packing-paper, newspapers.. The men sort 
this paper in crates, and so earn a few pence 
a day. It is only natural that many of them 
should lose heart. The uphill fight, the long 
strain of patience while work of a better 
kind is found, is too much for them, and they 
begin to think again of the excitement of 
the robbery or the breaking in of the sleep- 
ing house. They relapse; they disappear in 
the streets; they are seen no more for a time, 
until one day they are met again at the 
prison-gates, and are again led back to the 
home, where the same attempt is renewed, 
probably with the same result. 

Some thirty miles to the east of London, 
where the coast of Essex rises in a low hill 
facing the Thames estuary and overlooking 
an island which has been redeemed from the 
mud, there lies a large farm which is unlike 
any other farm in the country. It is, in fact, 
the colony of the Salvation Army. Here 
they bring the men whom they have drag¢« 
out of the mire and the depths. They bring 
here the clerk who has ruined himself by : 
loose life, the workingman who has fal 
by reason of drink, the weak creature w/o 
habitually took the easy way, the crimi! 
from the prison, the sturdy rogue, tle 
slouching thief—all are brought here after 
a period of probation and selection, and the; y 
are turned on to the farm. There are | 
tween two and three hundred of them. W he 
they come here they are for the most pa 
unable to do a day’s work, even unable t to 
lift a spade or to manage a hoe. They are 
set to light work, for there is work of al 
kinds on a farm. On this farm they thes 
fruit and vegetables; they have dairies, and 
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make butter and cheese; they have cattle, 
sheep, pigs, and poultry. They have also a 
very large brick-making industry. The men 
live in small detached barracks, they are 
| by the piece, they live by the money 
ey earn, they buy their own food in the 
-anteen, Where it is sold at prices as low as 
pay for the bare cost. There are not 

‘ny rules of conduct. They smoke in the 
,vening, if they please; there are books for 
hem to read; they go to bed when they 

please, and they are not perpetually exhorted 
to religion, but are made to feel, just as if 
ley were in a monastery, that the house 
‘ests on a religious foundation. 

How does the colony get on? The farm 
elongs to the Army, so there is no rent to 
ay; but‘against this advantage must be set 

e fact that the men, when they are first 
sent down, are useless, through weakness or 
hrough ignorance, and that it takes three 
r four months before their strength returns 
to them, or before they can learn their 
work. The farm, however, pays or very 
nearly pays its way. If it did not, within 
certain limits, it would still be an economi- 
cal concern. For every one of those men, if 
left to himself and to his own promptings, 
would cost the country (including his main- 
tenance, without counting the loss of his 
labor, and including the expenses of prisons 
and police to take care of him) at least one 
hundred pounds a year. We have, therefore, 
a very simple sum: How much can the col- 
ony afford to lose every year and yet remain 
an economical gain to the country? On a 
roll of two hundred and fifty there is the 
gain to the community of twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds a year. If, therefore, the colony 
shows a deficit of three thousand pounds a 
year, the country is still a gainer by twenty- 
two thousand pounds. Any one may carry 
on this little calculation. Or suppose that 
fifty per cent. of the cases prove failures; 
the remaining fifty still save the country five 
thousand pounds a year. And, what is much 
more, they, being honest themselves, bring 
up their children to ways of honesty—their 
children and those who follow after. Who 
can calculate the gain thereby? 

I do not speak here of other branches of 
the Salvation Army’s social work. To re- 
ceive the discharged prisoners, to find them 
employment, to train lads to steady work, 
to give back to the soil the wastrels who 
were devouring and spoiling honest men’s 
goods in the cities, to restore to a man his 
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pride and his self-respect, to redeem him 
from his degradation and from the prison 
stain, which is as fatal as the jail-fever of 
old, to give him back his manhood, to fill 
him with new hopes and a new purpose— 
all this is surely a great and noble work. 

On more than one occasion I have publicly 
testified in the strongest terms to my own 
belief in the efficacy of the social work of 
the Salvation Army. There is one point, 
especially, in which it contrasts with every 
other effort either of philanthropy or of re- 
ligion. The work is carried on by a vast 
multitude of eleven thousand, men and 
women, young men and maidens. They are 
bound by no vows; but they might, if they 
chose, wear the rope with the triple knot 
of the Franciscans; for they follow, with- 
out vows, the three Franciscan virtues of 
obedience, poverty, and chastity. Add to 
these, if it is a virtue, total abstinence from 
strong drink. They go where they are sent; 
they do what they are ordered to do; they 
carry out the military duty of obedience to 
orders; they draw pay barely enough for the 
most modest standard of living; and their 
lives are blameless on the score of purity. 
So long as these virtues remain with them, 
so long will they prevail. If the praise of the 
world—which is certainly coming—turns 
their heads and corrupts their zeal, if they 
take money and make money by their work, if 
they follow a rule and make that the law of 
God, then the social side of the Salvation 
Army will, like so many human systems, fall 
to the ground, and they will incur contempt 
and become useless and be trampled in the 
dust. At present they are all poor together 
—poor and not dissatisfied. There is not 
a single man or woman among the whole 
eleven thousand who has a banking-account 
of his own; they all live from hand to mouth. 
When the word comes from headquarters 
that there is to be a week of self-denial be- 
cause the money is wanted for other things, 
they live for that week as they can without 
any pay. And if we are fain to confess that 
their work is good for the unfortunates 
whom they chiefly befriend, what are we to 
say or to think of the benefits unspeakable 
which their work confers upon themselves? 

Surely the Helping Hand raises its owner 
as well as those whom it lifts. The two- 
penny doss-house, the refuge, the home, 
the rescue, the colony, do they not also raise 
and rescue and strengthen the people who 
administer and direct them? 
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BORPORAL BRADY told the 
| story, sitting on the straggling 
} grass which covers the sandy 
soil about the post graveyard 
: of old Fort Bowie. A half-mile 
away was the post, with the flag, hanging 
limply from the halyards of the parade- 
ground staff, shining white and crimson in 
the fierce rays of the Arizona sun. Behind 
the level bench on which lay the graveyard 
opened the rocky jaws of Apache Pass, 
leading across the bare, bleak crags of the 
Chi-ri-cahui range. Inside the high picket 
fence were many low mounds, with the vivid 
yellow of poppies flaming here and there 
among them. The crooked black letters on 
the rude, white-painted headboards told a 
tragically monotonous story: “Killed by 
Indians”; “ Killed by Apaches”; “ Captured 
and tortured to death by Apaches”; ax 
memory of , supposed to be.” Thus 
the grim roster ran, in one place graves 
without a name, in another names without 
a grave. 

It was a grim, strange place for the tell- 
ing of a tale; but it was a strange, grim tale 
that Corporal Brady told, sitting there on 
the sparse grass, with his back against the 
whitewashed fence, and his eyes looking out 
across the arid valley toward the far, blue- 
purple peaks of the Sierra Madre. 

“There are cowards and cowards,” said 
Brady, “but the lyin’ coward is the worst.” 
The talk had been of the doings of F troop, 
and of the deaths of those who lay within 
the picket fence. Of the men who knew the 
story of John Miley only two remain with 
the troop. One of these two is old Toohey, 
the grizzled first sergeant; the other is Cor- 
poral Brady, serving his fourth enlistment 
with the yellow guidons. Of the others, two 
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or three lie amid the golden poppies, some 
are in lonely graves here and there in the 
great West, and the rest have forsaken the 
trooper’s blue and yellow for the garb of 
civil life. 

Miley “took on” at Leavenworth, when 
it was thought to be a certainty that the 
troop would remain for a long time at the 
quiet post on the Missouri bluffs. Six weeks 
after his enlistment sharp necessity called 
the troop to Arizona. Miley grumbled; so 
did the other men: but when they discussed 
the chance of fight they forgot to grumble. 
On the long march and at the post, Miley 
bragged of things he had done and boasted 
of things he would do. He talked loudly of 
what he would do in the event of a fight, 
and posed as a “bad man.” 

Those were the days when the fighting 
Apaches scorned reservations and held that 
all the Southwest was their special domain, 
in which the whites were interlopers, and in 
the boundaries of which all things were for 
the use and benefit of the red lords of the 
soil, to do with as they pleased, including 
the lives and property of the settlers. Act- 
ing on this idea, Red Horse and twoscore 
of his bucks had come down into the valleys 
to claim their own; and on a day in Octo) 
F troop was sent out effectually to disabuse 
their primitive minds of this belief. But Red 
Horse was not in the humor for argument in 
trooper style, and fled eastward across tlie 
Rio Sauz to the southern peaks of th: 
Peloncillos. 

“Making for Chihuahua and the Madre.” 
said the captain, and turned the troop’s 
head southeast along the base of a triangle 
the other sides of which were the course 
which the Apaches were following. 

“They ’ll skirt the mesa,” the second 
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lieutenant raid. “We ’ll catch them, if we 
do catch them, somewhere about the head 
of the Yaqui. I believe Red Horse will aim 
for Sonora when he thinks he has thrown 
us off.” 

“Weh, we ‘ll get him somewhere be- 
fore te gets across the line,” the captain 
answered; and the troop went ahead. Along 
the first part of their ride they found, here 
and there, evidences of Apache work: here a 
burning ranch, there a slaughtered herder. 

At one place the horribly mutilated corpse 
of ranchman lay beside his blackened 
home, aud a little farther on was the body 
of his wife, staked out, hands and feet, a 
dead witness to terrible things. The troop 
buried them silently, and rode on, grim and 
cold, the laugh and chaff of the start put 
aside. 

On and on and on they went: brief halts 
for rest in the middle of the day and at sun- 
down, then up and on again until another 
hour or two of rest in the dawn; and eighty 
miles in thirty hours was the record they 
made. 

Then they halted where there was water, 
and grass, and shelter from the prying eyes 
of the Apache. All night and half the 
day the troop waited, but there came no 
sign of Red Horse and his band. The cap- 
tain and the lieutenant discussed the chance 
of the wily hostiles having kept on into 
the broken ranges of New Mexico instead 
of turning southward toward the Sierra 
Madre. 

“Suppose you take a set of fours and 
skin out to the east, where you can get a 
long look from that hill,” said the captain; 
and the lieutenant “skinned out” accord- 
ingly. 

With him went Sergeant Lowry and three 
privates, and one of those privates was John 
Miley. The rest of the troop sat still and 
waited. 

The captain clambered to the top of the 
bluff which hid their view of the valley, 
flattened himself out behind a boulder, and 
watched the little squad through a pair 
of field-glasses as it rode away. Finally it 
disappeared over a rocky ridge. The cap- 
tain called the first sergeant up, to keep a 
watchful eye in the direction in which the 
lieutenant and his men had gone, and slid 
down to the level. 

Hardly had he reached the bottom before 
he heard a sharp exclamation from Toohey. 
He climbed back to a place beside the ser- 
geant, asking as he climbed, “What is it, 
Toohey?” 
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Old Toohey handed the glasses to his 
superior. “Somebody comin’ this way,” he 
said, “ridin’ like ——; and I thought I saw 
mounted men on that far ridge he come over, 
but they was gone so quick that I ain’t right 
sure I saw ’em.” 

“Where ’s the first man now?” asked 
the captain, and the sergeant replied that 
he must be out of sight in one of the de- 
pressions. 

Even as he spoke the captain exclaimed: 
“There he is! He ’s lost his hat, and he’s 
pushing his horse all he can. Trouble 
there.” Turning his face toward the troop, 
he gave the command to saddle. In a mo- 
ment the troop stood by the horses’ heads, 
ready to mount, and in five minutes from 
the time the approaching rider was first 
seen it was trotting briskly around the cor- 
ner of the bluff and stringing out across 
the plain in long column of twos. 

Far ahead, a horseman spurred toward the 
column; his hat was gone, his face was white 
beneath the tan, and at every moment he 
plunged his spurs into his horse’s sides. Now 
and then he glanced back over his shoulder, 
then strained his eyes to the front again 
and urged on his horse. As he neared the 
column he pulled at the bridle with shaking 
hands, and the weary bay dropped to a trot, 
then to a walk, and finally came to a stand, 
with drooping head and heaving sides. The 
rider was Miley. The captain spurred ahead 
to meet him, and the troop quickened its 
pace without an order. 

“What is it?” the captain demanded. 

“’Patchies!” gasped Miley. “We run into 
’em on the other side of the hill.” 

“Where are the others?” 

“Dead.” 

“Dead! Here, turn your horse and ride 
by me.” The captain turned to his men. 
“Forward, trot!” he commanded. “Now, 
how did it happen?” 

“Werun intoa bunch of’em. The lieuten- 
ant and Romine went down first fire. Then 
we tried to stand ’em off; but Tippie dropped, 
and so did Lowry, and I was gettin’ cor- 
nered. I shot two of ’em, and got away be- 
fore they got behind me. They chased me 
up the hill, but quit there at the top.” 

The captain’s face grew grimmer than 
before. “Was there no chance to get under 
cover and stand the Apaches off until we 
could come up?” 

Miley shook his head. “I done all I could,” 
he said. “I could n’t bring back all of ’em. 
I would ’a’ stayed, but there was n’t any 
use.” 
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At a sign from the captain he dropped 
back to the ranks. 

The men tightened their bridles, and the 
bays quickened their pace. Corporal Brady 
looked sidewise at Miley. “Why n’t you stay 
with ’em?” he asked. 

“What ’s the use?” retorted Miley. 
“Could n’t bring off four men, could I?” 

The corporal made no answer, but con- 
tinued to look at Miley. Then he turned 
and whispered to Private Rody at his side. 
Rody turned and looked at Miley also. He 
whispered something to Brady, and the cor- 
poral turned to Miley again. “ Must’a’ shot 
purty lively,” he said. 

“Did,” answered Miley. “Pumped it into 
em fast as we could till Lowry and Tippie 
went down. I got one devil, I know, early in 
the game, and I dropped another that got 
between me and the top of the hill when I 
started back. I was shootin’ to hit, that 
time.” 

Brady and Rody made no comment, but 
their eyes continued their curious scrutiny 
of the man beside them. 

As they neared the hill there came a 
sound through the shimmering air, the noise 
of firing. The captain reined in his horse 
and half turned; then he rode on again, 
faster. 

The men looked at one another and at 
Miley, curious suspicion in their glances. 
The man’s face was a strange mixture of 
emotions. His eyes were fixed on the hill 
ahead of him, and he looked neither to the 
right nor to the left. The Indian scouts were 
running swiftly among the rocks, dodging 
from one to another as they ascended the 
steep slope. 

From the top of the ridge a rifle flashed, 
another and another, and the bullets sang 
overhead. From the unseen side came the 
unmistakable bang of a carbine. Then the 
sounds ceased. 

A scout gained the crest of the ridge and 
peered over it; he rose to his feet, waved his 
hand, and then, dashing over the top, dis- 
appeared down the other side. The troopers 
followed as fast as their horses could clamber 
among the rocks. The first men to gain the 
crest gave a shout and spurred recklessly 
down the slope. Far below, lashing their 
ponies to speed, were half a score of Apache 
warriors, scattering among the dust-dry 
arroyos. From among the rocks, half-way 
down the hill, came a shout, and a hat waved 
wildly. 

The command rushed toward the waving 
hat. In a little hollow, with boulders on 
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each side, were three men; on the rocky 
slope, a little farther down, a man’s body 
lay, half hid by a fallen horse. Of the three 
men in the hollow, one sat on the ground 
and waved his hat to the approaching 
troopers; one half sat, half lay against the 
rocks and looked at the riders; the third lay 
in the shadow of the rocks, outstretched and 
still. 

The man who waved his hat was Private 
Tippie, the second lieutenant leaned against 
a boulder, and the prostrate form was that 
of Sergeant Lowry. Out by the fallen ) » 
Private Romine lay dead. 

The troopers gathered about the little 
group. “I thought you were all dead!” the 
captain exclaimed. 

“Dead! H——!” said Private Tippie. 
“The lieutenant ’s shot in the side, Lowry ’s 
got it bad through the chest, and I’ve got a 
hole in the leg; but Romine ’s the only one 
that ’s killed.” 

“But Miley said he saw you all dead,” 
objected the captain. 

Tippie turned his head until he could 
see where Miley stood. “He lied,” said he. 
“He knowed we was n’t dead; the lieutenant 
yelled to him, and so did I. Romine went 
down at the first fire. Lowry dropped right 
after Romine, and the lieutenant got it 
while he was pullin’ the sergeant behind 
the rocks. Then I managed to get ’em both 
in here, and begun pluggin’ away at the 
’Patchies. I got this hole in the leg from 
behind. If that—if Miley ’d ’a’ stayed we 
could ’a’ watched both sides; but the dirty, 
lyin’ coward run at the first crack.” 

Two nights later, the troop, dismounted, 
crouched among the straggling pines and 
loose boulders at the foot of a ragged, blut!- 
like hill. The war-party against which the 
second lieutenant’s squad had stumbled had 
been only a part of Red Horse’s band, and a 
desperate march across the rough and broken 
country had enabled the troop to head off 
the main body of warriors, which now, so 
the scouts reported, was camped in a hollow 
at the top of the hill. Waiting until the 
first gray light of dawn should make clim)- 
ing a possibility, the troopers sat huddle: 
among the rocks. During the long march 10 
man had spoken to Miley save in the way ©! 
duty. Sullen, silent, and apprehensive, h° 
had ridden alone, though in the ranks of th 
troop. He was a pariah and an outcas'. 
Never, so swore the men, never before ha‘ 
a coward been in the ranks of F, and now 
that one had crept in, he might be in it but 
not of it. 





A COUNCIL OF SIX. 


There had been significant whisperings 
among the men, with sidelong glances and 
shakings of the head. Now, as they waited, 
a knot of them drew together—Corporals 
Brady and Tolan, Privates Rody, Akers, 
Kissane, and Carey, veteran troopers, every 
one, holding the name and the honor of 
the troop above all else. Other men glanced 
their way through the darkness, and an 
uneasy ripple of feeling ran through the 
silent line, calling forth whispered rebuke 
and admonition from the captain and first 
sergeant. 

The men in the little group whispered 
softly. “His piece had never been fired,” 
Brady was saying. “I run me finger in the 
muzzle: ’t was as clane as yer face.” 

Rody nodded assent, tt igh the nod went 
unseen. “ And his belt wus full,” he stated, 
in corroboration of Brady’s words. “Tippie, 
there, back with the train, says he never 
stayed to see if they was killed or not— 
pulled his freight and left ’em at the first 
shot.” 

Kissane spoke: “ Twelve year have I rode 
with the troop, and I never saw the like. 
‘T is a black shame on F and on the regiment. 
We might stand it if no one but the troop 
could know, but them things creep out some- 
way, and he might do the like dirty trick 
when the troop is out with the rest. What 
could we say then?” 

No one answered. 

“°-T is a pity,” said Brady, “that he was 
not tumbled over when he started to run 
that day.” 

“It is that,” Carey said. “A man who 
will "ave his bunkies to be killed like that! 
I’m thinkin’—” 

“What are ye thinkin’?” demanded Tolan. 
“ Are ye thinkin’ what I am?” 

“ And what ’s that?” 

“That it would be a good thing if Miley 
never rode back with the troop at all—a 
good thing if them divils up there would 
just lay him out conveniently, or—” 

“Or what?” 

“Or that he got shot kinder accidental- 
like,” said Tolan. 

A little stir went through the group. 

“Do ye mane—” began Kissane. 

“IT mane nothin’,” said Tolan, “except 
what I say. If he was in front when we go 
up this hill here, trouble might be saved. 
There "Il never be a better chance. He 
would be purty sure to get killed, one way 
or another, I ’m thinkin’.” 

Brady’s voice now took up the suggestion. 
“The other men think like we do,” he said; 
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“we have talked with ’em, Tolan and me. 
And I have in me hat, just now, six little 
stones: four of them is white and two is red. 
The men that get the red stones will see 
that he is well out in front when we go up 
the hill, and that he stays there. Putin yer 
hands.” 

If there was any hesitation it was not ap- 
parent. One after another the men drew 
forth a pebble from the hat held in the 
midst of the group. 

“Ye can see the color when we start,” 
said Tolan. Then they separated, and 
crawled to places, to wait for the dawn and 
the dash up the hill. 

A gray light crept over the ranges to the 
east, and a noiseless stir went through 
the men crouched among the rocks. “Up 
you go!” came a whisper through the line, 
and the dark forms moved to breast the 
hill. 

Slowly and cautiously they went, creeping, 
crawling, clinging to the sturdy little pines 
and cedars, now on hands and knees, now 
crouching and stooping as the way hecame 
easier for a little space. Over on the right 
Miley climbed with the rest of the strug- 
gling, broken line. He was number three 
man; his corporal was Tolan; and number 
two, on his right, was Kissane. At Kissane 
Miley looked in astonishment as the gray 
light grew stronger. Kissane belonged 
in the third four. But Kissane offered 
no explanation, and Miley did not ask 
any. 

Up and up and up they went. The gray of 
the sky grew brighter, and a flush of rose- 
pink tipped the peaks. The scouts were 
ahead, moving swiftly and noiselessly, like 
shadows, among the boulders. Now and then 
the men glanced toward the top of the hill; 
they climbed from the night of the deep 
valley below to the morning on the moun- 
tain-top. 

Suddenly a shrill yell and the crack of a 
rifle came from above. A keen-eyed watcher 
on the crest had caught a glimpse of the 
soldiers. The yell was answered by a whoop 
from the scouts and a wild shout from the 
troopers. 

No need for silence and concealment now. 
The ragged line dashed forward, and the 
slow advance became a frantic race for the 
crest. Men swung themselves up by the trees 
and rock-ledges, stumbled, rose, and ran 
forward over bits of open ground. The 
trees became more scattered and the open 
spaces larger and more frequent. From the 
top came a growing crackle of rifles, and the 
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bullets hissed overhead or spattered on the 
stones. 

On the left a trooper dropped his car- 
bine and pitched backward; here and there 
one stopped, for an instant, to drive a shot 
toward the foe above. The captain led in 
the race. There was no need to call to the 
men to come on; they were coming close 
behind him, struggling to pass him. The 
right fell back a little in the rush. “Run, 
ye divils, run!” old Toohey gasped; and the 
men, with a straining effort, stretched ahead 
of the left. 

In the first four, Miley began to lag. A 
hand on each side grasped his arms, and 
he was jerked violently forward. “Go on!” 
said Tolan, in his ear; “ye can’t run away 
to-day!” And “Go on, —— you!” Kissane 
said. “Go on, or I ’ll put a hole through 
you!” 

Miley looked from side to side; the grim 
faces at his shoulders told him that the two 
meant what they said. He had grown white 
when the firing began, but he grew whiter 
now. 

“What d’ you mean?” he gasped; but the 
only answer he got was Tolan’s command, 
“Git ahead!” 

As he ran a great terror seized him. He 
cast hurried glances toward the crest, where 
jets of orange fire flashed out and swiftly 
disappeared; his eyes shifted from side to 
side, only to see the two men at his elbows, 
to catch a warning glance from their stern 
eyes. 

Number one man went down with a bullet 
through his leg, and swore loudly at his luck 
as the others went ahead. In a moment 
Miley stumbled and fell behind a rock. “I’m 
shot!” he cried. The two had stopped as he 
fell. . 


“You lie!” said Tolan. “Git up! Git up 
an’ go on ahead, or—” He paused signifi- 
cantly, and the muzzle of his piece inclined 
toward the prostrate man. 

Miley got up and ran on. He struggled 


to speak. “What—what—what—” he 
gasped, and stopped. 

“Go on!” said Kissane. “You ’ll never 
run away from any more pards in a tight 
pinch. Go on!” he repeated savagely, as 
Miley faltered; and again Miley saw a black 
muzzle pointed at him, and ran on desper- 
ately. 

Across the face of the hill before the 
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running men the ground had slipped, and 
a wide space of loose earth and broken 
rock stretched ahead of them. The line 
checked for an instant, and then the cap- 
tain sprang out into the open. “Come on! 
Come on!” he yelled; and the men dashed 
forward, slipping and sliding in the loose 
footing. Miley hesitated. Tolan turned on 
him with an oath. “Get on, or I ’ll drop 
you here!” 

“You don’t dare—” began Miley, but 
stopped and shivered as he saw Tolan’s 
face and heard the click of the carbine-ham- 
mer. 

He plunged blindly up the slope, with the 
two at his heels. Half-way across the open, 
Tolan dropped his carbine, whirled half 
round, and staggered back. “I’ve got it!” he 
cried, and clasped his hands to his right 
side. 

Miley heard the cry, and a gleam came 
into his eyes. The fire from above was fiercer 
than ever; men dropped here and there in 
the scattering line. Miley turned quickly 
and ran a pace or two to the left; he threw 
away his carbine, and turned toward the 
bottom of the hill. 

Suddenly he threw out his hands and 
made a reeling plunge downward over the 
yielding debris of the hillside. He recov- 
ered himself, staggered a step forward, and 
then pitched down the slope in a crumpled 
heap. 

On the right Kissane was running 
doggedly ahead, with little pauses to fire 
at the dark figures seen for an instant, 
now and then, among the rocks and trees 
above. 

The panting, straining, swearing men were 
nearing the crest; the fire from the front 
slackened and died away; the scouts reached 
the top and dived over it; the captain, stil! 
yelling to the men, gained the ridge. The 
Apaches were gone, scattered like chatf 
among the rocks, hopelessly beyond the 
pursuit of the troopers, although the scouts 
still kept up the chase. 

On the ridge three warriors lay motion- 
less among the pines; on the slope in the 
rear were stretched two dead troopers an 
half a dozen wounded. Corporal Brady an‘ 
Private Kissane picked up Tolan. As they 
lifted him he turned his eyes inquiring) 
toward the private; but Kissane was looking 
far out over the valley. 
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THE STEEL INDUSTRY OF AMERICA. 


BY 


ROBERT H. THURSTON, 


Director of Sibley College, Cornell University. 


: e~ steel industry, even more than the 
iron industry of a country, is the most 
important and accurate of all gages of the 
position of a people in the scale of civili- 
zation, being a sort of barometer of trade 
and national progress. Figures, statistical 
figures particularly, are usually thought 
unattractive, and diagrams representing 
statistics are often, less often perhaps, 
uninteresting; but the diagrams, with 
their simple curves, which are here pre- 
sented tell a most wonderful story, illus- 
trate a marvelous progress, and furnish a 
basis for national pride and a foundation of 
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FIG. 1. IRON PRODUCTION OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
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hopeful promise such as must impress even 
the most thoughtless of readers. The first 
of these diagrams shows how the iron pro- 
duction of the United States, during the 
nineteenth century, has compared with that 
of Great Britain and of Germany; the sec- 
ond exhibits the growth of our own country 
in wealth during the century, as the tale is 
told in the statistics of Mulhall, the greatest 
British statistician. 

A comparison of these eloquent lines 
affords vastly more than a mere rating of 
nations and an exhibition of the rate of 
growth of our own country during the nine- 
teenth century. They constitute a form of 
scientific prophecy, for the immediate fu- 
ture at least, perhaps for centuries to 
come. As it was stated by the writer 
when first presenting the graphics of his- 
tory in this form, “nature never turns a 
sharp corner” in these great movements.’ 
They are invariably the result of the acti 
and interaction of mighty natural force 
material and intellectual, and always have : 
definable route and rate of motion. All suc 
mighty fluxes—whether of suns, planets. 
comets, meteorites, in the material worl: 
whether of philosophy, religion, or educatio: 
in the world of mind, or of science and ii 
vention, of methods of production or « 
forcesresulting in the production of wealth 
all are undertaken, sustained, and direct« 
by controlling law. The great flow of mat 
rial, intellectual, or moral phenomena mov: 
like a mighty river, not by any means in 
rectilinear course, as a rule, but smooth!: 
and steadily along channels fixed by nature. 
and only obstacles commensurate with th 
forces thus in action can defiect the cu 
rent from its direct onward course. 


' “North American Review,” September, 1895 
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Steel is simply iron containing a little 
carbon and other hardening elements in 
such skilfully adjusted proportions as to 
give it precisely that quality which the user 
lesires, whether the soft, lead-like, “basic 
steel” used in making wire nails, or the 
hard, invincible temper of the best tool- 
steel; whether the carbon steel of the 
common rail, of which hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles interlace themselves over 
he continents, or the peculiar man- 
ganese steel in the screw-propeller driv- 
ing the liner across the Atlantic, the 
Pacific, and the Indian oceans; the nickel 
steel of the ironclad’s armor, or the“ self- 
iardening steel” which cuts all these 
‘ther grades into any desired form with 
vase and despatch. Gradually iron is dis- 
appearing in all “uses,” and steel is tak- 
ing its place, and already the iron rail, 
the iron steam-boiler, the iron gun, and 
iron armor are virtually of the past, 
steel of one or another quality taking 
the place of all. Nevertheless, all steel 
is still made from iron, and the statistics 
of iron production remain our measure 
of the relative standing of nations, and 
the per-capita use of iron measures the 
intelligence of a people. Figure 1 shows 
how the three principal iron-producers 
among nations have stoodduring the nine- 
teenth century and how they stand to- 
day andarelikely tostand nextyear. The 
position of a point on every curve shows, 
by its location on the horizontal, its date, 
and by its altitude, the quantity of iron made 
in that year. Theactual fact is that the line 
is a broken one, as the mathematician would 
say, with many ups and downs, while our 
“Curve of Progress,” as we call it, is the 
smooth line drawn through the average 
of the statistical points. It is this smooth 
line which represents the Law of Progress 
of the century. Of these quantities of iron 
produced, a larger and a larger proportion 
each year is converted into steel, and before 
long virtually all of the iron of the world 
will be used in the more valuable form of 
steel, of which, however, the softer qual- 
ities are truly “ingot-iron,” differing from 
wrought-iron in the method of manufacture, 
and also in structure, but very slightly in 
chemical composition. 

In the earlier days of the nineteenth cen- 
tury our country was just emerging from the 
bonds of colonial union with Great Britain, 
when iron manufactures were not simply dis- 
couraged by the mother-country, but were 
actually legislated against in the interest of 
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the British manufacturer. Gradually, with 
persistent and consistent encouragement of 
domestic industries by our legislators, and 
with growing capital, the industry of iron- 
making took form, and by the middle of the 
century began to grow visibly. By 1870, 
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2. GROWTH OF WEALTH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


the date, by the way, to which the dema- 
gogue began recerftly to assign the begin- 
nings of the “calamity period,” our produc- 
tion was growing at a greater rate than 
even that of Great Britain, and we began 
overhauling that country in the race for 
preeminence. By 1890 we had overtaken the 
British figures, and since the end of the “ pe- 
riod of calamity,” 1893, we have handsomely 
passed our rival, so that we are now the lead- 
ing nation in the world of iron production and 
by far the greatest user of iron, per capita, 
on the globe, while we have secured what 
promises to be for many years, if not per- 
manently, the foremost place. Our only 
danger lies in that most dangerous of all 
weapons, the tongue of the demagogue. 
Meantime, also, Germany, through her 
wonderfully intelligent and systematic meth- 
ods of encouragement of her own industries, 
and in spite of her extraordinary disadvan- 
tages, started on a similar course. At the 
middle of the century she was only about 
as far advanced as the United States; but 
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of late years the empire has attained a rate 
of progress which, while not equaling that of 
the United States, yet promises to bring 
her, in the next generation, well up with 
Great Britain. The end of the century finds 
the United States of North America leading 
with an annual production approximating 
15,000,000 tons, Great Britain with some- 
thing less than 10,000,000, and Germany 
making about half the production of the 
United States. 

Growth in wealth in our country, as else- 
where, has followed closely upon, and in 
fact is the index of, the growth of industries, 
and we should expect a statistical picture of 
the growth of wealth to resemble that just 
given of the progress of industry. Figure 2 
shows that the expectation would be entirely 
reasonable. Here the figures of Mulhall 
show that our wealth has grown, from about 
the middle of the century, at an enormous 
rate, the beginning of the acceleration be- 
ing noticeable at just about the time, in 
the earlier part of the century, when our 
upward progress in iron and steel manufac- 
ture became evident. On our curves, the 
lower line and the left-hand scale show how 
the total wealth of the nation accumulated, 
while the upper line and the right-hand scale 
give, similarly, the measure of the progress 
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SIR HENRY BESSEMER. 


HIS EIGHTIETH YEAR. HIS INVENTIONS ADDED MORE 1 
INVENTION SINCE WATT’S STEAM-ENGINE. 


of the average inhabitant. About five times 
this average represents the wealth per family 
at any given time. The dotted lines show 
the presumable advances made after the 
census figures for the year 1890 were 
gathered, and illustrate also the fact that 
here we actually have a method of scientific 
prophecy, an oracle of our future, perhaps 
fairly and accurately gaging the expecta- 
tions of the twentieth century. 

From the time of Watt and his steam- 
engine and from the beginnings of inventio: 
in the principal industries, and especial! 
from the period of invention marked by t! 
introduction of the Bessemer and the Si 
mens-Martin processes of steel-making, prog 
ress has been increasingly rapid. Wealt 
and production have advanced with a coi 
tinually increasing rate of increase; tl 
progression has been geometric. We owne 
$2,000,000,000 in value in 1820, nearly $10. 
000,000,000 in 1850, $30,000,000,000 in 187 
and in the “ calamity period ” (1870-90) gaine 
$35,000,000,000, attaining at the later dat: 
$65,000,000,000 in total wealth. Our wealth 
was, per capita, $200 in 1820, $350 in 1850, 
and $700 in 1870; it grew fifty per cent., 
to $1050, in the “calamity period,” and is 
to-day, as can be seen by tracing the curv: 
to the end of the century, about $1350 for 





THE STEEL 
every man, woman, and child in the nation— 
over $6500 per family. The companion fig- 
ures are those of iron made per capita, and 
these are, roughly, 40 pounds in 1820, 85 in 
1850, 175 in 1870, rising to 275 about 1890, 
and for the end of the century the census 
will probably show a consumption of not less 
than 350, perhaps as much as 400, pounds 
for every person in the United States. 
Whatever the figure, we are far in advance 
of any other country on the globe, not 
excepting Great Britain and the colonies 
with which her production is shared. 

The trend of this progress has continued 
to follow some evident economic law, de- 
spite crises and crashes, politics and dema- 
goguery, and “after a down there is always 
an up” of commensurate rebound. The law 
illustrated by the diagrams is so definite that 
we may predict with confidence that, if no 
great catastrophe occurs, as some tremen- 
dous war or a more terrible domestic disaster 
growing out of economic heresies or politi- 
cal malpractice, we may anticipate for the 
twentieth century more wonderful changes 
and a vaster and grander progress for our 
country—for all civilized countries, indeed 
—than can be realized by the most prescient 
to-day. With steady industry, if unimpeded 
seriously by industrial disputes, with grow- 
ing intelligence and a higher and more dif- 
fused education, with a systematic promo- 
tion of technical training, even superior, let 
us hope, to that of the Germans, with the 
government making it its principal task to 
promote the best interests of the people— 
with these essentials insured, our country 
may hope to grow in all desirable ways for 
centuries to come; but we shall need all 
such aids to insure our high standing rela- 
tively with the intelligent and wise peoples 
who will for decades, if not for centuries, 
continue to be our most powerful rivals. 

But the truest gage of all, for our pres- 
ent purposes, is the production of steel 
rather than of iron; and the gradual in- 
crease in the proportion of our iron which is 
converted into steel, from an insignificant 
amount a generation ago to two thirds to- 
day, is a still more perfect measure of ad- 
vance. This latter change is due largely to 
the introduction, about 1865, of the Siemens- 
Martin, or open-hearth, process of steel-mak- 
ing, but mainly to the tremendous develop- 
ment of the Bessemer process— two different 
processes, but both resulting in the produc- 
tion of “mild steel,” adapted to the work of 
rail- and machine-making and to similar pur- 
poses. For a long time the Bessemer pro- 
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cess did most of this work, but in later years 
the open-hearth process has grown with 
extreme rapidity. To-day the United States 
makes nearly one half of all the iron made on 
the globe, and over two thirds of its product is 
employed in the form of steel. Iron is rapidly 
ceasing to be an important product, and it 
is some years since an iron rail was made. 
That is virtually an extinct manufacture. 


WORLD’S IRON PRODUCTION. 


COUNTRY. 1898, TONS, 1899, TONS, 


11,774,000 
7,215,000 
8,700,000 9,500,000 
2,534,000 2,700,000 

979,000 1,200,000 
520,000 550,000 
888,000 950,000 
32,610,000 37,150,000 


14,000,000 
8,250,000 


United States 
Germany. . . 
United Kingdom 
eyes. « «+ 
Belgium 
Sweden 
Austria 
Totals 


To-day blast-furnaces are turning out pig- 
iron at the rate of from 500 to 700 tons, each, 
every twenty-four hours, and a single“ plant” 
of four stacks can supply 750,000 tons in a 
year. In 1899, we exported $100,000,000 
worth and over of manufactured iron and 
steel products. Printing-presses constitu- 
ted $1,000,000 of the total amount. The 
beginning of the twentieth century sees 
the United States fairly and extensively 
embarked in trade with the world, a result 
due partly to our patent system, partly to 
the natural resources of the country, but 
mainly to the development of a system of 
iron and steel manufacture in which, by 
giving hands reinforcement by brain and by 
supplying our workers extensively with labor- 
assisting machinery, we have become able to 
furnish our products at a lower price than 
other nations, while at the same time pay- 
ing our workers double and still making a 
fair business profit. The policy and the 
practice of our country are to make our labor 
productive through mechanical inventions, 
to pay it handsomely, and thus to secure the 
once ridiculed paradox: increasing wages 
with decreasing cost of product, and dimin- 
ishing prices with enlarging production and 
profit. 

The world has been advanced perhaps 
more by the invention of Bessemer, which 
gives us cheap steel and which has enabled 
us to make of steel almost every product 
once made in iron, than by any other device 
in the history of the industry. It was only 
in 1856 that Sir Henry Bessemer read be- 
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fore the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science a paper on this invention, 
then unknown to the world, and the end of 
the century sees such figures as the follow- 
ing for the production of steel, then virtu- 
ally used only for cutlery and tools, now for 
a thousand purposes of importance, from 
rails to boiler-plate, from nails to ordnance 
and armor. 


Washington Monument. A single hour 
would yield a pillar of steel 9 feet in diame- 
ter and about 140 feet high, the altitude of 
a tall church steeple. The work of a year 
would construct a steel wall 5 feet in thick- 
ness, 20 feet high, and 100 miles long, which 
would be enough to inclose an area of about 
800 square miles, 34 miles in diameter, suffi- 
cient to inclose London and its suburbs in 


PRODUCTION OF STEEL. 


UNITED STATES, 


Tons 
Bessemer. 


18ss . . ee ee 2,511,161 
ee ae a 2,930,204 
a ee ce 3,688,870 
eae. Y %, ae Sy 3,247,417 
BSS. WOT bes Ven Ge? we al GS 4,168,435 
Eee ses sr sy 3,215,686 
MR. «ee e xe O¥ 3,571,313 
DS cra SS kk we we 4,909,128 
Mc Gk we i « « « ss 3,919,906 
Pk ek ie ee ee 5,475,315 
Pes bh Ss + a eS 6,609,017 


Mn es we ks ee HR 1,074,261 


But who can realize the meaning of such 
figures? Bessemer was himself, however, 
the best painter of such realities, and here 
is his method of description of the total out- 
put of steel for the year 1892, amounting for 
the world, as he estimated it, to about 10,- 
500,000 tons. He assumed as a unit a col- 
umn of steel 20 feet in diameter and 100 feet 
high. 

The world’s product of Bessemer steel in 
1892 would have made a colonnade of such 
pillars, 1672 in number, extending over three 
miles, 836 on each hand, or a single row 
over six miles long. Every working-day in 
that year there was produced the equiva- 
lent of between five and six such columns, 
and a day’s work resulted in the output of 
nearly as much as was the total annual 
product of the great city of Sheffield at the 
time of Bessemer’s invention. The annual 
production of Bessemer steel was, in another 
comparison, shown to be the equivalent of a 
column 100 feet in diameter, the size of a 
moderately large gas-holder, and 6684 feet 
6 inches high—a mile and a third. This 
would be sixteen and a half times as high 
as the cross on the dome of St. Paul’s in 
London. One twelfth of its altitude would 
measure the production of a single month 
and would rise to above the height of the 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Tons Open Tons Tons Open 
Hearth. Bessemer. Hearth. 


314,318 
374,543 
513,232 
579,753 
669,889 
737,890 
784,936 
1,187,182 
1,298,700 
1,608,671 
2,220,492 


1,292,742 
1,429,069 
1,564,200 
1,514,538 
1,418,830 
1,456,309 
1,575,318 
1,754,737 
2,317,555 
2,601,806 
2,806,600 


2,012,894 
2,140,793 
2,014,843 
1,642,005 
1,500,810 
1,493,454 
1,535,384 

DoD, 225 
1,815,842 
1,884,155 
1,759,386 
100,851 


1,044,382 251,000 


a circle radiating over 30 miles from St. 
Paul’s or the Bank. The foundation of the 
wall itself would occupy 60 acres. 

The United States enters the new cen- 
tury with just about this total production of 
steel. 

It would require the total production of 
all the gold-mines of the world of the sam: 
date to pay for that one year’s production 
of Bessemer steel. To-day, with our enor 
mously increased gold production, it wou! 
still take all the gold of all the mines in th: 
world to pay in cash, not the value, but sin 
ply the profits of the manufacture of th: 
Bessemer steel now made in the Unite 
States. The value of all those columns o! 
steel would be represented by a column 0! 
gold 5 feet in diameter and over 100 feet 
high. The great inventor congratulate: 
himself at that time that the value of un 
forged-steel nails alone was about $50,000, 
000, and that he could feel that, if he ha 
done nothing more, “this one inventio: 
would have been a legitimate source of self 
congratulation and thankfulness, as it ha: 
successfully wiped out that degrading species 
of slavery from the list of women-employing 
industries.” 

The United States has now taken an un- 
mistakable lead in this trade. It is probable 
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that our extensive resources and peculiarly 
iow costs of transportation and of production 
will enable us to retain the position and to 
better it, especially as coal in Germany 
ind both coal and iron in Great Britain are 
coming every year more and more costly 
ind relatively scarce. Germany, as a conse- 
juence, probably, in large measure of her sys- 
tematic technical education of her people, of 
er trade schools and her governmental care 
f all industries, has lately passed Great 
ritain in the race. About one fourth of 
|| steel made in the United States is the 
oduct of the open-hearth process, which 
as introduced by Siemens in Great Britain, 
y Martin in France, and by Mr. Hewitt in 
he United States, about thirty years ago.’ 
The result of all this progress in the art 
if steel-making is, mainly at least, that we 
ire now making one third of the manufac- 
tured products of the whole world. In an 
ncreasing number of directions we are not 
only supplying the demands of our own mar- 
ket, but we are sending out large quantities of 
important manufactures to meet the require- 
ments of the less favored people of other 
countries, and are exchanging with them 
with mutual advantage, giving what they 
cannot so well make, and taking what we 
cannot readily provide. The statistics indi- 
cate that the world is producing about $40,- 
(000,000,000 worth of manufactured products, 
of which the United States makes about $15,- 
000,000,000 worth. The proportion assigned 
to Great Britain in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury has fallen off from about forty-five per 
cent. to thirty-five, and that of the United 
States has risen to the above figures from 
about fifteen per cent. We furnish about 
one fifth of the wheat of the world, one fifth 
of the gold produced, one third of the silver. 
We have twenty-five times as much steel 
rail under our trains as Great Britain, and 
eight or ten times as much as Germany— 
about as much, in fact, as all the world be- 
sides. Our population grows over twenty per 
cent. in a decade, and its wealth still more 
rapidly. Of steel nails alone, Sir Henry Bes- 
semer’s most humble product, though his 
highest pride, we export 25,000,000 poundsan- 
nually, and at only two cents a pound, where- 
as in his day the price was ten cents, and much 
more in the first days of their introduction. 
We send hundreds of thousands of type- 
writers to all foreign countries. We export 
about $20,000,000 in trade to South Africa, 
about $8,000,000 to Japan, including hundreds 
' In 1899, 7,586,354 tons Bessemer, 2,947,316 tons 
open-hearth, 
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of locomotives, $2,000,000 worth of other ma- 
chinery, and as much more in railway and 
other supplies in metal. Germany also buys 
our locomotives and all kinds of machinery 
and mechanism. The English in Egypt 


bought an American bridge at a lower price 
than was bid in England, and it was delivered 
in a fraction of the time required by the Eng- 
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A SOLID COLUMN 6684 FEET 6 INCHES IN HEIGHT AND 
100 FEET IN DIAMETER, REPRESENTING THE WORLD'S 
PRODUCTION OF BESSEMER STEEL IN THE YEAR 1892. 


lish manufacturers; and American machin- 
ery constitutes the main element in the oper- 
ation of the electric railway of the London 
underground roads. 

Before these two modern steel-making 
processes were invented, Sheffield was the 
steel-manufacturing center for the world. 
Its raw material, Swedish wrought-iron, cost 
about $75 a ton; it was converted into steel 
by the “crucible process,” adding carbon 
and manganese in the right amounts to the 
soft iron, and was sold at $250 a ton or 
more. The production of Sheffield “in the 
fifties” was something more than 50,000 
tons a year. To-day the makers of steel in 
the United States alone carry 10,000,000 tons 
of pig-iron from the blast-furnace through 
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Bessemer converters and open-hearth fur- 
naces, and supply the market with the 
greater part of its steel by adding a small 
percentage to the cost of the pig-iron, and 
in ordinary times it is sold at from $25 to 
$28 a ton in its usual forms. 

Inventions and improvements in method 
in the manufacture of steel reach every 
art and all people. Every minutest reduc- 
tion thus made possible in the cost of steel, 
and every improvement in its quality at a 
given cost, extend its use, promote the 
broadening of the market in all depart- 
ments of manufactures and in every indus- 
try. By this extension of every field of em- 


HON. ABRAM 8. 


HEWITT. 


ployment of intelligent men, the life of eve 

people is broadened. Our own progress, « 

celling that of all other nations, at prese 

at least, is permitting the exchange of 0 

products, in larger and larger degree, wi! 
all nations the world over, and the exp 

tation of machinery and of its raw materi 

in large and increasing quantities is leadi: 

less fortunate countries to endeavor sim 
larly to develop their own people morally a1 

intellectually through promotion of wealt! 
producing industries. Steel has now com: 
to be the basis of all material progress, t): 
foundation upon which is erected the who: 
superstructure of modern life. 





“T HAVE BEEN BLIND SO LONG.” 
BY LULU W. MITCHELL. 


HAVE been blind so long. 
The Street of Dreams is my familiar ground; 
Beyond it I should always miss the sound 
Of the birds that haunt my eaves, 
When the late wind’s zither grieves 
High among the listening leaves. 
Fiat lux! ’t is but a dwarfed desire! 
Dearer the twilight and the thrush’s song: 
I have been blind so long. 


I have been blind so long. 

With patient finger-tips I spelled out Peace 
And guessed at Joy. Now must I cease, 

Since arrogant vision beckons me abroad? 
Remote and proud, the foreign stars look down, 
The hills gainsay me, and the prying town 

Pushes me back from God. 


I have been blind too long. 
Leave me behind. Go, thou, confront the day, 
Face the brute glare, conquer the radiant way. 
The darkling autumn wood’s security 
Must soothe my longing—must atone for all 


The glorious hazards of the strong. 
Let it be thine to fight, to win, to fall: 
I have been blind too long. 


THE LANNIGAN SYSTEM WITH GIRLS. 


BY CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD, 


7 HEN the seventy blue-jackets 

¢ had tumbled into their sec- 

ond-class sleepers at Jersey 

City, bound for Mare Island, 

there had been a good deal 

of leave-taking; but no girl 

had crossed the river to hear any promises 

from Clarence O’Shay. Four days later, on 

the last slow grades of the Arizona moun- 

tains, when some one with a banjo had fin- 
ished bawling through the tobacco-smoke: 


Ev'ry nigger has a lady but me! 


Clarence said: 
“Some men can bag the women, and some 
men can’t; and that ’s the end of it.” 
Vout. LXI.—66. 


“I don’t say that a little sawed-off man 
like you would ever class in with Don Juan,” 
said Lannigan, after a moment, “but you 
have no science and no system; and that ’s 
why you sit all the time with the girl that has 
the wooden leg whenever you go to a ball.” 

“Oh, yes; and how many hand-painted 
hat-bands do you get sent through the mail?” 
said Clarence. 

“Because I can walk Broadway without 
looking behind me,” said Lannigan, “was I 
never a bit of a flier meself? I’ve been that 
embroiled with a girl that I could neither 
sit, stand, nor run: neither lie, tell the truth, 
nor keep still. But you—you don’t speak 
the female language.” 
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“Well, what kind of a system?” said Clar- 
ence. 

“Suppose my middle finger was a pretty 
young thing like peaches and cream,” said 
Lannigan; “and suppose my stump of a left- 
hand thumb was Clarence O’Shay. You 
heave alongside before she knows it, and you 
open on her like this: ‘You ’re the finest 
girl I ’ve seen from here to Yokohama!’” 

“And then have her say to me, ‘Come 
off, little man! You ’re giving me paper 
flowers!’” 

“Most likely,” said Lannigan; “but that’s 
only female language. It ’s the same as 
though she said, ‘I wish you meant that, 
Mr. O’Shay; but I’m afraid you don’t. With 
so much counterfeit money these days, we 
girls can’t be too careful.’ And then you say 
how it hurts you to be doubted, with her 
beauty gone to your heart like brandy; and 
you a lonely man, as trustful as a child; and 
how you ’re longing for a happy home, with 
a canary-bird and a waxwork in the par- 
lor.” 

“But what would I be doing with a 
happy home,” said Clarence, “and me in 
China?” 

“What does a woman care if a thing is 
true or not,” said Lannigan, “if she finds a 
man that can make her believe it? You tell 
her it’s passing the rest of your days with 
her or drownding yourself to-morrow.” 

“Who ’d have the face to say that,” said 
Clarence, “if he did n’t mean it?” 

“That ’s what she’ll think,” said Lannigan. 

“She ’s more apt to give me the laugh, 
and say, ‘ Rubber gum-drops!’” said Clarence. 

“Let her keep on saying it,” said Lanni- 
gan. “All of a sudden you change your 
tactics. You begin to get mad because she 
doubts you. You drop your face and pick 
up your hat—” 

Clarence sniffed. His mind traveled back 
to his last evening in Brooklyn. It was an 
affair of which he had not spoken to Lanni- 
gan, but Clarence blurted out: 

“That ’s just what I did do!” 

“And what did she say?” said Lannigan, 
holding his pipe. 

“T grabbed me cap, and I says, ‘I’m going,’ 
I says. ‘Do you know where I’m going?’ I 
says. ‘I can’t say I do,’ says she. ‘ Well,’ 
says I, ‘I’m going where me word is be- 
lieved; I ’m going where me face-value is 
worth a little more than two beers on the 
dollar,’ I says; ‘and I’m never coming back.’ 
Then she gave me a smile—a smile!” said 
Clarence, hotly. “‘Oh, is that where you ’re 
going?’ says she. ‘Well, good night, Mr. 


O’Shay,’ says she; ‘and I ’m sorry you have 
so far to go.’” 

O’Shay stuck his pipe in his mouth and 
produced a succession of clouds. Lannigan 
screened his face with a hand that seemed 
to be scratching his temple. 

“If that ’s what your system comes to,” 
said Clarence, “you can have my stock in 
it.” 

“Never mind the system,” said Lannigan; 
“the trouble was you. For you fell in love. 
And the devil himself, when in love with a 
woman, has nothing to do but to throw up 
his hands and sink; for then it is she that 
has worked the system on you.” 


THE next’ morning, when the dawn was 
changing colors on the Sierra in the Lower 
San Joaquin Valley, the train with the 
extra sleepers at the rear stopped at a 
water-tank, where the train-crew assembled 
at a smoking axle of the tender. For several 
miles around there was no habitation. A 
maiden of heroic size, who kept brushing 
waves of fawn-colored hair from her fore- 
head, galloped up astride of a pony, and 
walked him along the side of the cars away 
from the tank. But there were no fine ladies 
framed in the windows of the vestibuled 
platforms. She halted by the last car, where 
there was the least chance of a too-familiar 
word from a brakeman; and she sat musing, 
broad and straight in the saddle, with one 
bare forearm hiding in feminine roundness 
the ripple of muscles as hard as a man’s. 

“You ’re the finest girl I ever seen from 
here to Yokohama,” said a Gaelic voice. 

She stared at a small, broad sailor, whose 
little blue eyes glanced past her face. 

“ And your beauty ’s gone to me heart like 
brandy and peaches,” he complained, shift- 
ing his glance to beyond her other side. He 
wore strange, flaring trousers, such as she 
had never seen before, and since it was going 
to be hot, he was in his gray undershirt, 
through which showed the dents and knots 
of very masculine arms and shoulders. The 
water of the morning wash glistened in his 
cropped hair. 

“And me a lonely man, and trustful as a 
child,” he said bitterly; “and longing fpr 
a happy home, with a wax canary-bird in 
the parlor.” 

He talked not glibly, but with a diffidence 
which proved that these were his first worcs 
of the kind to a woman. H-* stooped to the 
road-bed, and made long choice of a stone, 
which he balanced on the rail. 

“It ’s cruel hard to be doubted,” he mut- 
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tered, with a hostile look at the pony. The 
solitary stone was eloquent to a heart of so 
much softer substance. The girl’s mouth 
closed in a faint smile. 

“Was you watching me all the time from 
the car-window?” she said. 

“Of course I was,” said Clarence, resent- 
fully. 

She, then, was not the only one to dream 
of a happy home. She gazed while he bal- 
anced another stone beside the first. 

“T don’t reckon you ’d like living up our 
way,” she said, pulling the mane of the pony, 
which cocked its ears at the hiss of the 
loosened air-brakes. “It ’s twenty miles 
from us to a store.” 

“ All right,” said Clarence, turning quickly 
to his car; “if me reputation is that shrunk 
with you, Ill take it back on the train. But 
I like this place—that ’s all.” 

“I did n’t say I did n’t believe you—not 
yet,” said the girl. The brakes were set 
again, and Clarence let go of the hand-rail. 
“| was only saying that if you should live 
up there in the hills, why, you ’d get lonely,” 
she finished, in feminine language. 

“What, lonely with you!” said Clarence 
to the pony. “It’s passing the rest of me 
days with you or I ‘ll drownd meself—in 
drink.” He sat down on the car-step, and 
saw that the girl’s eyes were turned away 
and her color had come. As it subsided 
rather quickly, and she was about to speak, 
Clarence said sensitively: 

“ Me name’s Dennis Fogarty; and he never 
told a lie in his life.” 

“IT was n’t thinking that,” said the girl, 
guiltily. “I reckon it ’s only mean folks 
that suspect everybody else. I was thinking 
what a long time you must have been look- 
ing me over, in that car.” She turned away. 
The smile on her face ended in a rich giggle. 
“You ain’t very big, are you?” she said. 

“When you get all the bad out of a man,” 
said the Fogarty, “he ain’t ever much bigger 
than me. Look at Napoleon.” 

m, hope it ain’t that way with a girl,” she 
$ald. 

“Sure not,” said Clarence, casting back 
along the rails as if through an empty past. 
“There ain’t any bad in a girl, to begin 
with. I never seen one big enough to suit me 
till this morning before sunrise; but it don’t 
do much good to say so.” 

He might have caught the answer of a 
swift glance anda smile. There was a fresh- 
ness about the morning such as comes in 
few parts of the world. There was a vigor 
in the air that challenged the heart to bound- 
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ing. The girl’s feet swung in her stirrups 
while she searched in her pocket-book. 

“That ’s my name,” she said, with some 
embarrassment, handing down her card. 
It was a thin, transparent piece of blue cel- 
luloid, on which was gilded, “ Miss Missouri 
Pike.” 

“The finest name I ever seen from here to 
Yokohama,” said the pupil of Lannigan, with 
rising confidence, returning the card. 

“And you like this place so much that 
you just want to stay here and let the train 
go on without you?” said Missouri, with a 
frowning smile. 

“Would me words mean anything else?” 
said Clarence, with no heed to the truth he 
spoke. 

“Can you ride a horse, Mr. Fogarty?” 
said the girl, promptly, with busy imagina- 
tion. 

“ Ask any one,” said Clarence, hoping that 
some of his critics within the car had wak- 
ened and heard him. “I can ride him upside 
down, if ye like, like a fly on his belly. I 
mind once I was chased down a precipice by 
some wild Injuns—” 

She had dismounted. A large hand prof- 
fered him the bridle, and while he wondered 
at the sudden smallness of the pony, a figure 
loomed above him which said: 

“You ride, and I ’ll walk.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Clarence, his face thrown 
frankly back; “but, you see, then I ’d be 
missing my train.” 

Her transformation made him start. 

“You ain’t honest!” she said, so close that 
the rising sun was dark. “You don’t mean 
what you said; and you was trying to make 
a fool of me, you little dwarf!” 

“What, me— Mr. Fogarty?” said Clarence, 
not without anxiety. “It was only I wanted 
me kit from the baggage-car; and you talk 
to me like that!” 

“Well, I thought you was taking me out 
for a walk,” said Missouri; “and that’s what 
I would.n’t stand.” 

“Of course not,” said Clarence. “Who ’d 
blame you?” 

“If any one tried false pretenses with me, 
I would n’t need any brother,” she said. . 

“No; you send him to me,” said Clarence. 
“T ll part his hair for him.” 

“There would n’t be enough left,” said 
the girl, darkly. Then she caught herself, 
and was sorry, and turned it off in playful- 
ness. “Well, ’f you ain’t afraid of him, you 
ride the pony up to the baggage-car; for 
they "ll be going soon.” 

To Clarence this suggested a neat and 
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safe way by which their interview could be 
ended. He climbed -up, and sat with the 
stirrups dangling below his toes. 

“You ’ll need the stirrups if the engine 
blows off,” said Missouri. “ After me on his 
back, he might forget you was there.” 

“ Have no anxiety,” said Clarence. “He'll 
think he ’s a stuffed ostrich if he gets gay 
with Fogarty. Walk along, me boy!” 

Missouri moved away for a better view. 
O’Shay arranged himself after the manner 
of some equestrian statues. He wished for 
his cap and blouse, and that some one could 
admire him from the sleepers. “’T was the 
system done it,” he chuckled, a hand on his 
knee and another on his hip. “And me not 
turning a hair!” 

“Ts that one of those blue-jackets?” said 
the engineer. He thrilled the far hills with 
a warning from the siren. “No,” said the 
fireman; “it ’s some one who thinks he can 
break in a colt.” 

The Fogarty had crumpled in the middle. 
A gasping, impossible, scarlet sun went 
pounding on the mountain-tops; a girl called 
out with a locomotive’s voice; the level plain 
stood up and embraced him. He extracted 
his face from the sand and the sand from 
his face, and eagerly ran westward. 

“Where you going?” called Missouri. 

“To me train,” cried Clarence. 

“Well, it ain’t that way,” she said, point- 
ing to the north; “and it ’s gone.” 

It was growing small, bearing away his 
sixty-nine comrades and the lieutenant. 
Clarence sat down, speaking half sea-talk 
and half sand. 

“You made me miss me train,” he said. 

“But what did you want it so bad for?” 
said Missouri, gathering. 

“Why, to get aboard of it. What else 
would I want it for—to play a tune on?” 
said Clarence. 

She drowned his voice for him by a grasp 
of his ears. 

“You was lying to me,” she said between 
her teeth, while he rose, lest his ears should 
leave him. “You wanted to jump on that 
train and blow kisses at me. You pick a girl 
of your size, you little red frog! What can 
you say for yourself?” 

Clarence stood suspended on his tiptoes. 
There was only one way to fly her glittering 
scrutiny. 

“T don’t know what you ’re telling me,” 
he shouted, with shut eyes, “for I can’t hear 
through me nose. But it was not so much 
the baggage, of course; but only I wanted to 
say good-by to me friends—friends of a 
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lifetime,” he said compassionately, now that 
she let him down to his heels, “and they ’|| 
never see me again.” 

“Is that honest?” said the girl, with a 
painful frown. “Can’t you tell the truth?” 
she urged. 

“What else would it be?” said the 
Fogarty. “Did ye think I was speaking a 
piece?” 

“Well, I wish I did n’t have such a tem- 
per,” said the girl, with tears in her eyes. 
“T want to be alady. All I come down here 
for is to have a look at one, and see how 
she acts. I’d treat every one just right if | 
could. You going to lay it up against me?” 
she asked. 

“Sure not,” said Clarence. “When does 
the next train go?” 

“Why?” said the girl, with hard restraint. 

“Only to send a last word to me poor old 
mother,” said Clarence, quickly. 

“Of course,” said Missouri. “I expected 
it was something like that. I ’ll bring down 
your letter myself in the morning, while 
you ’re asleep. Here you go!” 

She half lifted him into the saddle again. 
She pulled the bridle over the pony’s head, 
and started, leading them toward the foot- 
hills. Clarence looked out over the great 
valley. He could not see another human 
being, nor even a fence. He was a warrior 
without a sword. 

“Say, where are we going now?” he 
asked. 

The girl’s face was illumined from a deep 
new fire. 

“We ’re going to find father,” she said. 


A FADED house, some sheds rough-shingled, 
and a plot of shaggy grass were three boun- 
daries of a trodden space where trotting 
pigs and adolescent chicks were at schvol 


about a dusty wagon. On the uphill side 
there were smoky digger-pines and some 
tangled shrubs and buckeyes; and on the 
downhill side were broad oaks, and bare 
brown meadows drunk dry by the sun; and in 
the picture’s center stood Missouri’s father, 
in blue overalls and bare feet. He was mak- 
ing as visible as he thought wise the suppres- 
sion of a smile. 

“Well, you did, did n’t you?” he said 
closely, as Missouri led the whitened pony 
and its burden out from the pines to the 
rays of the setting sun. The starved 
Fogarty sat like wax in the hands of Fate. 

“Did what?” said Missouri. F 

“Oh, what you sai you ’d do some.day, 
sang her father, lift +a young pig in his 
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arms. He gave a second comprehensive look 
at Clarence. “Ain’t much of it, is there?” 
he said. 

“ Ain’t much of who?” said Missouri, 
barring his way. 

Her father’s little finger pointed, as if by 
accident, at the sailor on horseback, while 
his thumb pointed at the pig. 

“Why, of this here,” he said, with marked 
innocence. “It’s a runt, so far as 1 can see.” 

The corner of the house cut off the re- 
turn of his tethered smile and his glance at 
the pony. All the pigs and all the fowls 
had disappeared at the sight of Missouri, 
and the pony hurried off with a loud slap on 
his quarter. Missouri spoke cheerfully of 
the rocking-chair on the porch and of the 
smell of good fried ham. Clarence heard the 
house begin to tremble with her rapid steps. 
He sat on a soap-box and. lighted his pipe, 
which for hours had never grown cold in his 
pocket. But the taste of it made him ill. 
Cautiously the pigs and chickens brought 
back the former aspect of the place, while 
the shadow of the house climbed up the 
stalks of the opposite sunflowers. At length 
Missouri’s father gravely came and pulled 
up a chopping-block, and gave Clarence a 
decent chance to speak. . 

“Well,” said Pike, after a reasonable 
time, “of course her mother left her the 
house; but there won’t be quite so much 
live stock, for half of that belongs to me.” 

Clarence stared at the blank sunflowers. 

“Well,” said her father, stroking his 
goatee, “I shall knock together some kind 
of a sentry-box to live in—big enough to 
make a casket when it ’s laid on its side. I 
will say this for her,” he continued: “as to 
work, she ’ll set a pace to sink the cheeks of 
a Chinaman; and if you took sick, she ’d 
pull down a mountain to get you the right 
box of pills. But, likewise, when she blows 
up gusty, she ’d as lief bat your head off 
with a fence-rail as eat an apple; and I don’t 
know what good it would do you to have 
her yelling over your remains the next 
minute.” 

“Would a train stop at that water-tank 
to-night?” said Clarence. 

“Which way?” said her father. 

“Any way,” said Clarence. 

“You mean so as to get to a preacher, I 
suppose. But she’ll ride you over to Hope- 
ful Rise,” said Pike, pointing farther toward 
the wilderness. Clarence felt an eye crawl- 
ing down his profile, and then down over his 
short: limbs to where it lingered on an itch- 
ing toe; and a rooster stopped, with a leg 
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poised in the air, and tried one eye on Clar- 
ence, and then the other, then looked in- 
quiringly at Missouri’s father. 

“Well,” said Pike, “even a hog can teach 
something. I ’ve learned to look pleasant 
and take whatever the Lord provides. And I 
reckon,” he explained to the rooster, “that ’s 
what it comes to with Missouri.” 

The rooster ran off, not because he was 
satisfied, but because Missouri, with her hair 
new coiled, had appeared at the door. Her 
gray divided skirts had given way to a 
spreading print of pink and white, all loudly 
starched. A short pink sash hung from her 
untrammeled waist, and her skin shone 
brown to the elbow, and white to where the 
biceps rose in little mounds through the 
openwork of her'sleeve. At her throat was 
a large medallion of an old man with a long 
beard, and a gold chain hung from her 
shoulders to a pair of thick-lensed eye-glasses 
dangling at her breast. There was a shy- 
ness about her. 

“Well, I reckon you ’ve about emptied 
mother’s trunk,” said her father. “What 


you got her gold eye-glasses for?” he asked, 
unmindful of her mute and angry protest. 
“They don’t magnify,” he added, with a 
glance at the little man on the soap-box. 


“What,” he exclaimed, peering in at the 
table, “all the old silver-plated silver! And 
ham and eggs! Well, if this don’t bring back 
mother’s funeral!” 

“Will you sit there?” said Missouri to 
Clarence, with a fierce gesture. 

“Napkins!” cried her father. “Why, I 
don’t remember napkins after mother’s fu- 
neral. Well, sir,” he said, seeking to pass a 
twinkle to Clarence’s eye, “if I was addicted 
to fits, I reckon this would bring one on!” 

Clarence heard Missouri’s chair kicked 
back against the wall; and in a moment he 
knew that a plate was extended to her 
father, and that a dripping carving-knife was 
pointing toward the door. They looked at 
each other, and then at Clarence, and then 
at each other. Clarence’s eyes ran around 
the edges of his plate like anxious beetles; 
but it ended in her father’s careless whistle 
on the porch. 

By and by, when the ham was gone, and 
Clarence’s mind was traveling the long trail 
back to the railroad, and he was able to 
take hope from the growing dusk, Missouri 
began: 

“T noticed on the way up that you ’re like 
me. You let out what you ’ve got to say; 
then you don’t repeat it. I’m going to be 
just as open-minded with you as you was 
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with me this morning. I’ve come to a conclu- 
sion. I don’t think, Mr. Fogarty, that it pays 
to go too fast—on what can’t be undone.” 

“Sure it don’t,” said Clarence. 

“And people would save a life of trouble 
sometimes,” she said keenly, “if they would 
look before they leap.” 

“Sure!” said Clarence. 

“Now, I don’t want to make you uncom- 
fortable, Mr. Fogarty,” she began gravely. 

“Not a bit!” said Clarence; and it was 
pathetic to her how little he knew what was 
coming. 

“But it comes to this: I ain’t going to 
say yet whether I ’ll marry you or not.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Clarence. “Of 
course it would n’t be like buying a dog, 
would it?” 

“It ain’t like anything else in the world,” 
said Missouri. “It ’s enough to make you 
shudder. It ’s enough to make you lie 
awake all night. And so I’m going to send 
you off now,” she said firmly, standing up, 
“ and — | 

“T see,” said Clarence, and everything else 
seemed to rise along with his tones. With 
the wagon he felt that he could be safe at 
a telegraph-office by midnight. “I suppose 
your father—” he began. 

“I’m going to send you off to have a 
smoke with him,” said Missouri. “He ’ll 
look after you. And whether I ’Il marry you 
or not I sha’n’t tell you till morning.” 

She saw in his face what made her add, 
with a touch on his shoulder: “I know it’s 
hard on you. Maybe it ison me. But morn- 
ing will come, somehow. You would n’t like 
me much if I was n’t as square as you?” 

And she sighed and hurried off; but the 
sigh was not unhappy. Clarence’s feet 
dragged the floor. Then, with an impulse, 
closing the door behind him, he peeped out 
toward the pines and the trail. But there, 
cross-kneed on the wagon-seat, beside an 
empty plate, her father smoked his pipe. 
Until they slept there was nothing for Clar- 
ence to do but wait. 

“Wagon belongs to me,” said her father. 
“T can’t be touched up here, by law. Was 
you ever married before? Well, it lasts a 
long time when you do,” he said retrospec- 
tively, and not in the voice of wedding-bells. 
“It’s generally brought on by curiosity. 
Well, sir, that dent in the shed, there, is 
where she threw a wagon-wheel at a peddler 
that tried to talk her into a pair of stays.” 

“A lonely place like this is a good one to 
sleep in, Isuppose?” said Clarence, pursuing 
his thoughts. 


Her father’s glance was not without sus- 
picion. “I reckon you ain’t seen the bull- 
dog,” he answered. “No; we don’t ever fee] 
nervous about losing the horses. I sleep in 
the room next to you, and I'll tie the old dog 
under your window; so you need n’t worry, 
either.” 

“Sure,” said Clarence, warmly, “the poor 
dog need n’t sit up all night for me. Lock 
him up in his box and let him enjoy himself.” 

But after Clarence had borrowed some 
tobacco and had smoked so long in the closed 
chamber that the candle-end was like a 
beacon in a fog, and the advertising chromos 
floated like misty dreams against the walls, 
and finally a snore had arisen from beyond 
the door, he swung the window softly on its 
hinge and looked down into the bitter face 
of the bulldog. The pines stood up still and 
silent in the starlight. Clarence decided 
that he could leap beyond the length of the 
dog’s chain; then to make the best of it 
through the unknown hills. The dog sat 
purposefully pondering the geometry of this 
proposition, while Clarence tried to make a 
smile carry confidence through darkness, and 
drew himself erect upon the sill. Then they 
both observed that Missouri had passed the 
corner, and was pacing up and down, looking 
at the ground. As Clarence hastened to get 
back, she seemed to see him, and he dropped 
astride the sill, and the dog sniffed at a shoe 
that wished to be motionless yet nonchalant. 
Now she paced back and forth in front of 
them, so magnified in the mountain gloom 
that Clarence seemed shrunk to a spider. 
Her path kept coming nearer, and the dog 
lay down. 

“What ’s stopping me is whether it ’s 
right for you,” she said very deeply. “ You ‘ve 
been all over, and you ’ve got refined by 
foreign travel. But I was so ashamed of my 
size that I never even went to school, 
though I can read well enough; and I want 
to say we did have napkins at the time 
mother died. But if we should ever go away 
from here, you might be ashamed of me 
being so big, too.” 

“Sure not,” said Clarence. “I ’ve a mind 
to go down this night and buy you a Chinee 
shawl,” he suggested. 

“T don’t want any presents; you ’d get lost 
in the dark—it ’s twenty miles. It ain’t a 
time when presents can say what you fe« ls 
Though I know all your friends would be 
better dressed than me. When I see those 
fine ladies on the evening train sometimes, 
with their white hands, and their hair done 
up like fancy pie-crust, it makes me sick. 
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They look as slick as fall deer; and I ’m so 
big and hard-handed that it makes me cry.” 

“I ’d get down and give comfort to ye,” 
said Clarence, with feeling; “but if that dog 
would eat me leg, it might hurt your father’s 
sieep. 

Ms tal ’d better stay there, then,” said Mis- 
souri. “I don’t always feel so bad. They’re 
slick, but they don’t look so they could 
run a mile with a pint of water. And that’s 

re I get my comfort. Sometimes I just 
vant to let down my hair, and take a pitch- 


V 
V 
fork for a spear, and gallop and lift that. 
I 


ony right over the train, to make ’em stare. 
And then, there was never any horse made 
that was too ambitious for me. Did you 
ever hear of that girl Joan of Arc?” 

“No,” said Clarence; “I never stopped off 
in these parts before.” 

“Well, it was n’t here; but never mind,” 
said Missouri. “It is n’t that, anyway,” she 
said, after a pause. “It’s whether it’s right 
for you. You see, I ’m only eighteen. I 
guess I’m a bit coltish. I don’t know, but 
]’m a little afraid it ’s like a doll. I mean, 
if | wanted a doll and I found one, it would n’t 
make much difference what doll it was; I ’d 
mother it just the same, just because I 
wanted it so bad.” 

“Well, did you want a doll, then?” said 
Clarence, encouragingly, thinking of one 
that complained when pushed in the chest. 

“That ’s it; maybe I do,” said the girl, 
with difficulty. “Maybe my soul ’s just spill- 
ing over with want of something more to 
care for than that dog; and maybe if any 
man that looked clean and honest had come 
to me and said just those things you did, at 
just that time, why—how do I know but I ’d 
take pity on him just like I ’d found a doll? 
I wish I knew! Tell me honest what you 
think, Mr. Fogarty.” 

This was too far in the back of Lannigan’s 
book for Clarence; and he kept still, astride 
of his window-sill. 

“Maybe we ought to say good-by,” she 
said in a lower voice. “Maybe we ought to 
end it here and now.” 

“Well, if you say so,” said Clarence, 
throwing his leg over the sill, “and you ’Il 
ask away the dog.” 

“I don’t say so,” said Missouri. “I ’ve 
heard how it sounds, and it don’t sound true. 
But it all seares me; it makes me shudder 
—like walking on a roof-tree—like I wanted 
nn hold of a hand to make me feel I was 
right.” 

_ She put her hands behind her and leaned 
in lonely fashion against the house. 
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“Like we was both wishing the same 
thing at the same time, and could n’t help 
what happened. I wish I did n’t have to 
think about it; the more I think, the dizzier 
it is. I reckon some men would try not to 
let me—not to give me time,” said the girl, 
in the hands of Fate; “but I guess you ’re 
right. I—I—” She hesitated, and then went 
on gravely: “There ’s one thing, anyway, 
that I ought to have told you before, be- 
cause you might come across him sometime. 
There was another man once; and I want 
you to have your say right now.” 

She turned and tried to see the effect of 
this, and was grateful for his silent waiting. 

“He was bigger than me, even,” she went 
on. “He had a black mustache and big 
white teeth, and he talked all the time. I 
reckon he turned my head. I want you to 
know that I let him kiss me. He thought he 
stole it, but he did n’t,” she said firmly; “I 
let him.” 

She paused; but Clarence would risk no 
comment yet. 

“Then the next minute I hated him,” 
she said, between her teeth. “It makes me 
almost cry, how I hated him. I knocked in 
some of his teeth, I guess. He went away 
before I was up the next morning. I hope 
he ’s dead somewhere.” 

She waited a long time, with the judgment 
hanging over her. 

“You ain’t going to lay that up against 
me?” she said at last. “I ’ve known girls 
that would n’t have told. It was only once.” 

“Oh, that ’s all right,” said Clarence, 
safely. 

“And you ‘ll never speak of it?” she 
asked. 

“Never once,” said Clarence. 

Missouri sighed. 

“He was n’t like you,” she smiled. She 
had come nearer to him; her hand was on 
the sill. “No,” she said, with a little laugh, 
after a moment, her shoulder grazing his; 
“T guess you ’re bashful, after all.” 

Clarence gripped the sill. He imagined 
her hurrying him off on the pony in the 
dark; he saw himself, by the light of dawn, 
at a parson’s door; he saw himself standing 
before the Book, a vulgar frog beside a 
robust lily. He gasped. 

“You said I was the finest you ever saw,” 
she cried, holding him by the shoulder. 
“You said you ’d rather be with me than 
any one. You can’t know how I was wishing 
and wishing for just that. It was sweet— 
oh, it was sweet, Dennis!” 

She had lifted him from the sill. She had 
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kissed him hard on his bristly jowl, and set 
him down on the ground. Then she had fled. 
He heard the kitchen door shut softly on the 
other side of the house, and the key turn. 
He looked at Missouri’s bulldog, and the 
dog looked curiously at him for a moment. 
But Missouri had set the symbol on this 
man; the dog wagged its tail. Clarence took 
off his shoes. He put them on again in the 
shade of the pines, and ran fast through the 
darkness. 


WHEN the sun was rising past the moun- 
tain-tops again, a calm-eyed man with a 
shot-gun rode over one of the billows of the 
road where the foot-hills began to flatten 
toward the valley. He saw a head draw 
back into a clump of bushes, and he jogged 
his horse to where the head greeted him 
with a doubtful grin. 

“You got business in these parts?” said 
he of the shot-gun. 

“I was looking for a telegraph-office,” said 
the head. 

“Expect to find one in that poison-oak?” 
said the other. “ What are you doing there?” 

“T did n’t know it was poison-oak,” said 
the head. “It was only that some one is 
looking for me, I think, and I did n’t want 
to be seen. If you see any one that looks like 
looking for me, I ’d be obliged if you would 
stop ’em and say you never seen me.” 

“What ’s your name?” said the other. 

“Clarence O’Shay,” said the head. 

“Have you got anything to prove it?” 

“Sure,” said Clarence. “Here’s me name 
carved on me knife-handle. And if you don’t 
believe that, I ’ve a mole on me chin and a 
fouled anchor tattooed on me left arm.” 

The man of the shot-gun studied him. 

“So you ’re wanted somewhere?” he said. 

“Well,” said Clarence, scratching his 
chin, “that ’s the impression I feel behind 
me.” 

“Well, I ’m the sheriff of this county,” 
said the other. “You get out on the 
road.” 

“What ’ll I do that for?” said Clarence, 
bristling up. 

“Because you ’d rather do it than get a 
shirtful of buckshot,” said the sheriff. 

Clarence looked into the barrel of the 
gun. 

“They can have the law on me for what 
I done?” he said, with a terrible frown. 

“You ought to have looked that up before 
you started in,” said the sheriff. “Step 
along south.” 

At the top of one of the billows, Clarence 
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stopped and looked at the sheriff. A girl on 
a pony, with her back to them, had just left 
a trail for the road. 

“'T would be a very small favor if | 
stepped into that bush till this lady has 
gone,” said Clarence, appealingly. But the 
girl looked back; and in a moment, pale and 
set, with a rawhide quirt in her hand, she 
halted before them, and looked never at 
Clarence, but with heavy lids at the sheritf. 

“Do you know this man, Miss Pike?” said 
the sheriff. “Why does n’t he want you to 


.see him?” 


Missouri winced, and her white face 
avoided the sheriff’s glance. 

“T guess that ain’t anything to do with 
the sheriff,” she said in a low voice. 

“He can’t explain himself. He says 
there’s some one looking for him. There’sa 
man wanted about his size,” said the sheriff, 
“for taking what did n’t belong to him.” 

“Did I take anything but what you gave 
me?” said Clarence, both sullen and per- 
plexed. 

A hot flush ran over the girl’s face and 
left it more colorless than before. 

“He says his name is Clarence O’Shay,” 
said the sheriff. “Is that right?” 

Missouri shrugged her shoulders. 

“For all I know,” she said. 

“Would you mind telling me what you 
know about him?” insisted the sheriff. 

“He got left off the train yesterday. | 
took him home to supper. Father let him 
sleep in the house. This morning, when | 
got up,” she said, clearing her throat, “he 
was gone.” 

“You could swear to that if you was 
called?” said the sheriff. 

“Yes,” said Missouri. 

The sheriff looked from one to the other, 
and knitted his brows. 

“Well,” he said, “he did n’t quite answer 
the description; and I ’I] take your word for 
his alibi. I was going to say something 
about your being so generous to a strang«r 
like that; but I don’t guess I will, Miss Pike. 
Good morning. There ’s nothing vicious 
about him, is there?” 

Missouri’s voice came through curling 
lips. 

“Vicious!” she said. “I don’t reckon 
there ’s enough to him, inside or out, ‘0 
make anything vicious from.” _ 

But she kept pace with Clarence’s rap): 
walk when the sheriff had galloped o’. 
Clarence left the road and hurried over the 
dry grass. The pony trotted up and stoppe'! 
across his path. Clarence was sullen; his 
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WHEN THE WHISTLE BLEW. 


oho were on the quirt. He was alone with 
ier. 

“You need n’t think I ’m going to wear 
out a quirt on you,” she said. “I only wanted 
to remind you to keep to your part of the 
world. If you ’re a cook in some sailing- 
ship, as father says, you can make a living 
without seeing this valley again. I want to 
say good-by, and thank you. I guess I 
know a fool when I look in the mirror, now. 
Why did n’t you lay it on a little heavier? 
Id have had some kind of respect for you 
if you had. But you would n’t be talking 
now to me—it would have been father; and 
your luck ’s as good as mine that you did n't. 
But I guess I won’t get mad at a sea-cook,” 
she said, gripping the quirt, with a livid ten- 
sion that took away her comeliness. “You 
go. 

After she thought he was out of view he 
looked back at her, from where a growth of 
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mountain-laurels crowned his head. The 
pony was nibbling at the stubble. Missouri 
was the one still figure in the landscape, 
with clasped hands and an arm across her 
eyes. 


“But your face is all wrecked,” said Lan- 
nigan. “Your eyes have the look of two lost 
prunes ina pudding. That’s no poison-oak.” 

“That was when I got to Stockton,” said 
Clarence, “and still the taste of them words 
of hers was ringing in me mind. I chose out 
a stevedore, bigger than her, with his fists 
larger than his head. I pulled his ear like 
rubber, and I says to him his heart was paste, 
and no wings to his soul; and the look of me 
face is what he says to me.” 

“But it done you good,” said Lannigan. 
“And it does me good, ye little baboon! 
And I hope it ’s done her good, too,” he 
added softly. 
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A REMARKABLE AMERICAN. 


DR. WILLIAM PEPPER. 


BY FRANCIS NEWTON THORPE, 


Formerly Professor of American Constitutional History in the University of Pennsylvania. 


N Philadelphia a bronze statue was un- 
veiled, December 20, 1899, to the memory 
f William Pepper. It stands amid the 
reations of his genius, and marks the cul- 
ination of his life-work. Thirty years ago 
ie site was a plowed field, part of the 
‘lockley Farm; to-day-it overlooks the build- 
igs, some twenty-five in number, of the 
niversity of Pennsylvania, the academic 
ome of about three thousand students an- 
ually. Adjoining is the University Hospi- 
al, the Free Museum of Science and Art, 
ind the permanent buildings of the Phila- 
‘elphia Commercial Museums. Among the 
iemporary structures built in connection 
vith these museums is the vast hall recently 
ised by the National Republican Conven- 
tion, and erected, in 1899, for the National 
Export Exposition, which was visited by 
nearly a million and a half of people, and was 
patronized by forty different nations for the 
purpose of displaying in one view the fruit- 
ful labor, the inexhaustible invention, and 
the methods of trade of the civilized world. 
On the ticket which admitted the visitor to 
the Exposition were two faces, Benjamin 
Franklin’s and Dr. Pepper’s: Franklin, the 
father of modern industry; Dr. Pepper, the 
directing genius who shaped the movement 
that culminated in the founding of the 
Commercial Museum and the holding of the 
Exposition. 

Dr. Pepper was the son of a physician, the 
celebrated “elder Pepper,” as he is called, 
to distinguish father and son. The father 
pursued advanced medical studies together 
with Oliver Wendell Holmes in Paris, when 
American students rarely went abroad. On 
his return to Philadelphia, he became pro- 
fessor of the theory and practice of medicine 
in the University, acquired an extensive 
practice, and died in 1864, at the early age 
of fifty-six. A few months before the fa- 
ther’s death, the son was graduated in medi- 
cine at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Great physicians are rare, and rarer is the 
man who also is at the same time equally 
great as man of affairs, as educator, and 





as public benefactor. Such a man the son 
became. In 1870, at the age of twenty-seven, 
he projected the University Hospital, and 
boldly set out to raise an endowment fund 
of seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
In less than four years he secured more 
than half a million, including two appro- 
priations of one hundred thousand dollars 
each from the legislature. The hospital 
was formally opened in 1874. Its creation 
was necessitated by the removal of the Uni- 
versity from its old site, where the post-office 
now stands. No such task had before been 
done by a citizen of Philadelphia, and its per- 
formance gave Dr. Pepper rank among the 
first men of the city. Two eminent citizens, 
the Hon. John Welsh and the Hon. Thomas 
A. Scott, both well known to the world, 
recognized Dr. Pepper’s executive powers, 
and warmly supported his hospital project. 
Through Mr. Welsh he was appointed 
medical director of the Centennial, and his 
notable success in this office brought him 
world-wide acquaintance. The British gov- 
ernment formally recognized his services, 
and the King of Sweden decorated him. Far 
more important was the opportunitywhich the 
office opened to him. It was from 1876 that 
hisconsulting practice began. Behind allthis 
public recognition were the real powers of 
the man—his “uncanny sense of diagnosis,” 
as he expressed it, a faculty which unbared 
human nature to him, and gave him that 
irresistible influence over men which distin- 
guished him through life. He knew man by 
instinct. “He was irresistible,” says an 
eminent financier, “and always got what he 
asked for because he never asked anything 
for himself.” Having resolved to ask a 
wealthy Philadelphian for ten thousand dol- 
lars to help the hospital, he called and suc- 
cessfully urged his claim, and went away 
delighted. The donor, the late Mr. Gibson, 
congratulated himself on his escape, and 
remarked to a friend that he had feared Dr. 
Pepper would ask him for fifty thousand 
dollars: “and had he done so, I could not 
have refused.” Hearing of this, Dr. Pepper 
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called in due time and got the fifty thousand 
dollars. 

His success with the hospital, in his prac- 
tice, and with the medical-directorship was 
the immediate cause of his election as prov- 
ost of the University of Pennsylvania in 
1881, an office which he resigned thirteen 
years later. He had begun lecturing in the 
Medical School in 1868, and he was destined 
to continue thirty years, filling, meanwhile, 
two chairs, the duties of both of which he 
performed at the same time: clinical medi- 
cine, and the theory and practice of medi- 
cine. In addition he assumed the office of 
provost, and also devoted himself to vast 
undertakings, which culminated in the foun- 
dation of the great system of museums 
amid which his statue stands. His prac- 
tice grew constantly, and, as he said, “was 
more than enough to kill three men.” Tothe 
literature of his profession he contributed 
his well-known “System of Medicine,” his 
“Text-Book of Medicine,” and over one hun- 
dred and fifty pamphlets, the first published 
in 1866, the last after his death. His in- 
vestigations in 1866 anticipated important 
bacteriological results worked out by others 
in recent years, and an eminent English 
authority attributes to him the discovery, in 
1872, of the significance of the blue line on 
the gums in argyria. All his educational 
addresses were notably suggestive and 
stimulating. 

In 1888 the world loudly applauded his 
refusal to receive a fee from the family of 
General Sheridan. It made no mention that 
his skill and attention were devoted with 
equal fidelity to the injured newsboy, the 
poor widow, and the worn-out teacher, and 
that to these and many more he habitually 
declined to present a bill. 

During the last twenty years of his life 
his daily program ran on in extraordinary 
fashion. He slept, or tried to sleep, at will 
—“muscular relaxation,” as he called it. 
His usual working-day was nineteen hours. 
Four stenographers and a retinue of mes- 
sengers and assistants helped reel off the 
work. Two expert stenographers, “very 
rapid,” as he described them, worked at 
night: one from nine to eleven or twelve, 
another then coming and working till 3 or 
4 AM. From 8 to 12 A.M. his office was 
crowded. At some hour in the afternoon 
came his lecture at the University, and a 
great number of committee meetings, con- 
sultations, and public functions. On one oc- 
casion, at a theater-party which he was giv- 
ing, after some fifteen minutes, he excused 
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himself, and was gone three quarters of an 
hour. Remaining a short time, he excused 
himself again, and was gone nearly as long. 
He then returned for a moment, and excused 
himself a third time. He had appeared at 
three functions, at two of which he had made 
formal addresses; the third disappearance 
was for a consultation. While under great 
pressure of wotk he occasionally worked 
thirty-six or even forty-eight hours without 
interruption except for a bite of food. This 
was in the last five years of his life, while he 
was devoting all his energies to civil affairs. 

The election to the provostship was a 
fruitful event, largely shaping his own life 
and that of the city. He undertook the office 
with the high ideal of coordinating the edu- 
cational opportunities of the city and the 
State about the University as a center. 
This stupendous task was no easier in 
Philadelphia than in any other conservative 
community. He found the University a re- 
spectable school; he transformed it into a 
real university—created thirteen depart- 
ments, erected above twenty costly and 
appropriate buildings for its use, increased 
the faculty from a corps of ninety to one of 
nearly three hundred, and the attendance 
from eight hundred to above twenty-eight 
hundred. For the endowment and use of the 
institution he raised over four million dol- 
lars, and added more than forty acres, in the 
heart of the city, to its campus. Not least 
among his services was the coordination of 
the public-school system of the city with the 
courses in the University. Looking over his 
reports as provost, one easily discovers that 
he anticipated the improvements likely to be 
made at the University for a century to 
come. 

Meanwhile he planned even larger things 
and with characteristic boldness proceede: 
to execute his program. A great system 0: 
museums should be founded, illustrativ: 
of commerce, art, science, history, anthro 
pology—an educational unit, centering abou 
the University and free to the people. 1: 
should constitute a unique opportunity, an: 
should be under the care and protection o 
the municipality. Now such a program as 
this might seem possible of execution in : 
new city, springing up out of the earth ir 
a day, but somewhat chimerical in an ol 
and staid community like Philadelphia 
Vested rights are a terrible obstacle t« 
some; they were an opportunity to Dr. Pep- 
per. The story is told that a company 0! 
Philadelphians were staying once at a sum- 
mer hotel, and had retired for an afternoon 
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ap. This was suddenly cut short by a 

-emendous noise in the hall. One exasper- 

ted guest opened her door to expostulate, 
hen she caught sight of a four-year-old boy 
» kilts marching down the hall, armed with 
vo sticks, and alternately beating on the 
iors and shouting at the top of his lungs: 

No one shall sleep in this house this after- 

ion, I say, if I can help it!” It was William 

pper. Fifty years later the story was 

ld to some friends, one of whom added: 

{nd no one has slept in Philadelphia for 

ars because of that same William Pepper.” 

» levied tribute right and left, on all sorts 

| conditions of men, and acted withal in 

strikingly bold and irresistible way. After 
me thirty years of such action his public 
count stood something like this: 

Institutions founded: the University 

ospital, the Commercial Museums, and the 

iiladelphia Free Library. Institutions re- 

‘ganized and recreated: the University of 

‘ennsylvania. Public reforms: the improve- 

ent of the city’s water-supply, and an entire 

iange in the attitude of the public mind 
oward education and the ideals of life. To 
arry out these plans, Dr. Pepper raised 
ibove ten million dollars and secured about 
« hundred acres of land from the municipal- 
ity, lying near the heart of Philadelphia. To 
the execution of this task he gave the service 
of one of the most acute and at the same 
time most practical minds ever vouchsafed to 
man. To this service of his genius he added 
the personal gift of nearly half a million 
dollars, which he earned in the practice of 
an exacting profession. It may be doubted 
whether any other American has run a like 
career. 

Success never disturbed him, but he made 
elaborate preparations against defeat. Here 
he was truly Napoleonic. No detail was too 
wearisome, no person too obscure or too 
offensive, if either was necessary to success. 
To the man who knew, he gave closest at- 
tention. Herein lay the secret of his suc- 
cess. His instincts made human nature clear 
to him, and his tact taught him to let every 
man play his part. To a friend in distress 
he said: “Play the rules of the game—that 
is all that can be done” ; and he carried out 
his own advice. No characteristic of this 
extraordinary man was more pronounced 
than his genius for treating enemies like 
friends. Seldom has a man been born into 
the world so free from the capacity for jeal- 
ousy, envy, hatred, or malice. The universal- 
ity of his genius persuaded men that he was 
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greatest at whatever he undertook. An 
eminent financier has pronounced him “a 
born financier,” and cited the large estate 
he created in evidence. Among politicians 
he was easily foremost, and he wielded legis- 
lative and congressional committees at his 
will. His professional brethren acknow- 
ledged that he stood in the front rank, and 
virtually expressed their judgment by elect- 
ing him President of the first Pan-American 
Medical Congress, at Washington, in 1893. 

But his great ideal was the ideal univer- 
sity. For years, during the later part of 
his life, he labored for the establishment of 
a national university at Washington—an 
institution of graduate rank and completely 
equipped in every department for the con- 
venience of advanced specialists. After his 
retirement from the provostship he devoted 
himself to his profession, and threw himself 
into civic work. All this resulted in the 
establishment of the group of museums © 
amid which his statue stands. 

His sudden death, of angina pectoris, at 
Pleasanton, California, August 26, 1898, 
occurred just as he had completed the first 
week of his fifty-sixth year. He had sought 
rest and health too late. His physicians said 
of him that at death he had the heart of a 
man of eighty. He had literally worked him- 
self out. A brave man, endowed with genius; 
a unique man, delicately aggressive, in- 
capable of wronging his fellows, inspired 
with lofty ideals for the health, welfare, 
and happiness of his fellow-men, and treat- 
ing little minds as loving parents treat mis- 
chievous children—this man had gone, and 
left behind him, as Disraeli said of the Great 
Duke, “the contemplation of his character.” 

Among the phenomenal tributes to his 
memory were the memorial exercises held in 
the City of Mexico by the savants of the 
republic and the leaders of the govern- 
ment. It was such a tribute as is occasion- 
ally paid to princes of the blood or digni- 
taries of the church. In his native city the 
mourners went about the streets silently, 
for they knew that the foremost citizen was 
dead. But for many years there will survive 
some who knew him and who came suffi- 
ciently near him to understand his character. 
They will not forget his animating smile, 
his swift intellection, his secure judgments, 
his careful speech, and his devoted friend- 
ship. His friends erected a monument to 
him while he was yet living, but his works 
will outlast the bronze figure which now sits 
silent amid the creations of his mind. 
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TOU pelt me for barbarian, 
Little son of Italy; 
Your laughing sister cries you on, 
Mischief-dancing prettily. 
Yet, to your cerulean sky 
Which more native, you or I? 


You peasant, in your stage-land cloak, 
Turning out so charily 
To let me pass, below your brow 
Though you eye me warily, 
To your cypress-pillared sky 
Which more native, you or I? 


My scornful goatherd—while your flock 
Clips the young flowers fragrantly — 
Up the long hill to Tusculum 
Loitering, singing vagrantly, 
Where that green path meets the sky 
Which has birthright, you or I? 


You will but sit and take the sun 
On the warm stones prosily; 
For me will come old dreams, old loves, 
Old Pan, piping dozily. 
Ah, to this memorial sky 
Which more native, you or I? 
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THE STEER WITH THE MARKED HOOF. 


BY WALTER H. 


SiS] HE San Gabriel Ranch is tucked 
f| away in acorner of the Isthmus 


Re sei of Tehuantepec. The railroad 


al and telegraph are far distant, 


wea and it has not known many 

\ite faces. When the following incident 

ppened the country was new, and the San 

ibriel was the only American ranch on the 

—— River, or for fifty or sixty miles on 

ich side. 

There was a trail to Minatitlan, the county- 

at, but for six months of the year it was 

\passable, and our only access to the out- 

de world was by canoe. Once or twice a 

ar a steamer came up-river to take down 

attle, and very strange and big she looked 

) us, with her red funnels jutting out above 

ie green of the bank, and the fat black 
coal-smoke filtering upward through the still 
palm-fronds. 

Perhaps the steamer crews enjoyed these 
visits almost as much as we did. During 
the day they watched the wild steers as 
we fought them aboard from the little tem- 
porary corral by the river-bank, or bor- 
rowed our guns and shot ducks and gaudy 
pachechis in the rice-fields. At night we 
sat on the decks and drank their iced ale, 
while they told us stories about Liverpool 
and New York and other wonderful far-away 
places. But in a day or two the stock was 
shipped. 

We watched the steamer disappear round 
the bend of the river, and for months again 
saw only the same dark faces, and heard only 
the soft Southern tongue that had grown to 
be more familiar than ourown. Yet we were 
not too lonely. We had friends among the 
horses and dogs, and acquaintances among 
the vaqueros and their charges, for with 
them lay our work. 

In that part of the isthmus the manner of 
grazing stock is different from any I have seen 
elsewhere. The open country (called savanna) 
is divided by stretches of forest into inclo- 
sures resembling a New England pasture, 
which vary from a few acres to a square mile 
ormorein size. These savannasare connected 
by cow-paths cut with machetes through the 
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intervening jungle. This kind of country 
forces the cattle-man to divide his herd into 
small bunches of from two or three to five 
hundred head, each of which is put in charge 
of an Indian vaquero with an assistant. 

Our vaqueros were active, fearless fellows, 
and willing workers if overseen and handled 
properly. Though we knew that they were 
inclined to petty thievery as often as the 
opportunity offered, we had to learn that 
they were capable of anything so ambitious 
as cattle-lifting. 

To prevent losses from wounds, each 
bunch was corralled at least twice a week, 
when the abrasions caused by goring or 
otherwise were treated to keep them free 
from maggots, so fatal to animal life in the 
tropics. As the cattle left the corral they 
were counted, and when the tally fell short 
we could generally attribute the loss to 
either tigers (so called, really the cougar) or 
to snake-bite. My work was to ride the round 
of bunches, be at each corral in time for 
the count, and investigate as far as possible 
the cause of each shortage. Considering the 
nature of the country and my inexperience, 
I had for several months a record which I 
thought remarkably free from losses, until 
one evening, while tabulating my notes, I 
was surprised to find that there had been a 
greater shrinkage of grown stock in one 
bunch, called the “Bajos,” than in all the 
others combined. 

I tried to account for this in various ways, 
but in vain. I redoubled my carefulness in 
counting; I took my dogs and scoured every 
inch of the neighboring country for signs 
of tigers; I watched the wheeling zopilotes 
(buzzards), hopeful that they might lead 
me to some snake-bitten, swollen carcass 
lying in the bush; but I discovered no- 
thing except that the bunch kept gradually 
shrinking. 

During my investigation I had little help 
from Mr. Sinclair, the owner. He was a 
bluff, open man, a good disciplinarian, but 
too careless of detail, and, above all, too un- 
suspicious, to handle successfully a people 
the key-note of whose life is suspicion. 
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PLATE ENGRAVED BY F. H. WELLINGTON 


“AND THEN ALL WAS QUIET.” 


Moreover, he was deeply interested in prep- 
arations for an aguardiente-still that he 
intended to build, and had no time for any- 
thing else. 

Figure it out as I would, the only conclu- 
sion I could arrive at was that cattle were 
being stolen, and this in turn seemed absurd, 
for the reason that the grazing-lands of 
the ranch were surrounded by stretches of 
forest morass and jungle, through which 
the owners had been trying vainly for years 
to find a trail, so that cattle might be driven 
out on the hoof and transportation saved. 
So far as I knew, the only way to get even 
a dog off the ranch in the rainy season was 
by river, to reach which one would have to 
pass by the houses, a feat virtually impos- 
sible without detection, even on the darkest 
night. I was wavering in doubt when I 
chanced upon a report of my predecessor, 
who had apparently been puzzled as much 
as I. However, he had gone further in his 
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search, for he had noticed that almost all 
the missing cattle were steers. This w 
significant, as steers, unlike cows or bu! 
are not apt to wander from the herd, and are 
too strong and active to be attacked | 
tigers, who prefer easier game. I was obligé '! 
to conclude, therefore, that cattle we 
being stolen, and the next time I went to t! 
Bajos corral I counted only the steers. 

my second visit I found, as I expected, th 
the tally was incomplete. 

Pretending that I wished to pick out a fe 
of the finer heifers for breeding at the hon 
ranch, I had the cattle recorralled at onc: 
and during the excitement of roping notice 
unobserved the steers whose condition mad 
it likely that they would next be taken. 

One peculiarity of a herd of isthmus ca' 
tle is its astonishing variety of color. Pinto 
of all kinds are numerous, and of cours 
this aided me in remembering those I ha 
selected. As I rode slowly home I formed 4 
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scheme for detecting the thief, and on my 
arrival talked it over with Mr. Sinclair and 
secured his promise of codperation. He 
realized the importance of keeping our in- 
vestigation as secret as possible, and with 
this end in view gave permission for a dance 
at the big hall, as the least noticeable way in 
which to get the men away from the Bajos. 

As soon as our men had arrived and were 
immersed in the pleasures of the occasion, 
we stole to the corral, saddled our horses, 
and “hit the trail” for the Bajos. We 
hoped to get back before our absence was 
noticed, for we knew that if the suspicions 
of the thief were once aroused, we could not 
hope to capture him. 

it was a fine moonlit night, though in the 
rainy season, and our horses were fresh and 
eager. There is enough of excitement in a 
fast night ride over clear country to stir any 
man’s blood, but when the path is rough, 
and in places treacherous, it is apt to try 
one’s nerve. Sometimes we would get a bit 
of good level, and spur along, every sense 
alert, the rush of the damp night air cooling 
our heated faces. At times, where the trail 
was narrow, the soft tips of the branches, 
weighted with the afternoon’s rain, would 
spray our faces, or we would bend low to 
avoid the heavier limbs which crossed our 
way. A turn of the path, and we shot out 
of the woods as from a tunnel into the clear 
savanna, as bright as day after the darkness of 
a trail where the trees met above our heads. 
As we pulled up our steaming horses I real- 
ized that my sombrero was gone. I was wet 
to the skin, and every muscle was trembling. 

The savanna was about half a mile across 
and a mile or so long. Its aspect softened by 
the moonlight, it lay like a vast lawn in the 
midst of an ancient forest. The feed was 
rank and green, and the air warm. When the 
cattle are full to repletion and the weather 
is clement, only the cows which have calves 
to feed browse by moonlight. The bulls and 
steers roam aimlessly and slowly through 
the herd, with outstretched muzzles, mutter- 
ing incessantly. As we approached slowly, 
the horses with hanging heads and weary 
walk, the herd turned to meet us, the calves 
looking out from behind their mothers. Part 
of the bunch was lying down. As we passed 
beside them they lazily turned their heads. 
At night cattle do not fear a man on horse- 
back. I soon picked out the steer I was 
looking for, and after a short struggle we 
had him roped and tied. 
_ I took my knife and marked a fore hoof 
in such fashion that I would know the print 
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of it wherever seen. We then cast off our 
ropes and made our way back to the ranch, 
arriving in good time and without attracting 
notice. Our object in marking the hoof was 
this: 

During the day the herds split up into 
bunches of from two or three to twenty or 
thirty, and roam about, feeding, occasionally 
straying into the edge of the forest for 
shade, or seeking some arroyo, or creek, 
where they can lie in the water and rid 
themselves of insects. 

To follow all these trails would take many 
days, but I hoped that if the steer with 
the marked hoof should be driven into the 
forest, where the ground was soft with re- 
cent rains, we might be able to trail him 
even by night with the help of a dark lantern. 

Mr. Sinclair and I agreed that the thief 
would probably take advantage of the moon 
to make his drive, as he would have no fear 
of any one seeing him,—we being seldom 
abroad by night,—and the paths could be 
much more easily and safely traveled by 
moonlight. The moon was almost at the 
full, so the first fair afternoon—it was in 
the rainy season—I started off to shoot deer. 

Making a long circuit, I reached the edge 
of the Bajos savanna, from where, hiding 
in the underbrush, I could watch the cattle 
gathering for the night. 

The steer we had marked was of a rich 
golden brown, a color easy to distinguish 
against the dark-green background, but 
look as I would I could not find him. There 
was still an hour or so left before dark. 
Mounting my horse, I soon found the feeding- 
ground of the day, but no sign of the marked 
hoof could I discover. 

I was to meet Mr. Sinclair at seven. As I 
made my way to our rendezvous, I saw the 
glow of the vaqueros’ fire, and the two cook- 
ing their evening meal before it. With a 
sense of defeat I plodded on. The steer was 
gone, and had left no trace. Suddenly, at a 
bend of the trail, I came upon Mr. Sinclair 
kneeling in the middle of the path and at- 
tentively examining something. As I came 
near he pointed to the ground, and as I 
looked my hopes rose. There was the print 
of the marked hoof, not three hours old. 
The ground was soft, and we had no diffi- 
culty in seeing that a small bunch had passed 
up the road, toward the jungle at the north. 

If my hopes had been quickly raised, I 
was now no less rapidly again discouraged. 
The path upon which we found ourselves was 
an old camino, or cattle-trail, that Mr. Sin- 
clair’s predecessor had made to lay open a 
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stretch of swampy land which lay parallel to 
the river and about five miles abovethe ranch 
buildings; but when nearly completed an ob- 
stacle had been found in a morass or quag- 
mire, every effort to cross which had been 
futile, and the project was abandoned. 

Although we were both certain that the 
cattle had merely strayed inte the old road, 
as we deemed the slough at the end impas- 
sable, we followed the trail for a mile or so, 
till we came to some hard ground and lost 
it. We could find no trace of horse or man 
in the whole distance. Arguing from this 
that our labor was in vain, and saying that 
the cattle would find the herd in the morn- 
ing, Mr. Sinclair decided to return. 

The path through this part of the jungle 
resembled a blind alley, the sides being of 
matted vegetation as impenetrable as stone 
walls to long-horned cattle, and the slough 
which we knew to be somewhere ahead 
serving for the obstruction at the end. I 
concluded that, as the bunch could be only a 
short distance ahead and must be easily 
found, I would better go on and turn it back. 

Soon after parting I heard the crack of 
Mr. Sinclair’s rifle, and next day saw the 
buck which saved our plans, as you will see. 
The moon, which was nearly full and had so 
far favored us, now disappeared under a 
small but heavy bank of clouds. The path 
along which I was slowly traveling was about 
twelve feet wide, almost tunneled, as I have 
said, from the virgin jungle, the walls meet- 
ing far above my head in a tangle of inter- 
laced branches. 

I could see nothing, but gave my horse 
his head and stumbled along. Suddenly he 
stopped, and the gentle urging that I dared 
to give only set him more firmly in his 
tracks. He was an old cattle-horse, and I had 
learned that his judgment in most matters 
that concerned him was better than mine. 
My first thought was that we had come upon 
the steers lying across the way, but I listened 
vainly for the deep breathing and the slow 
grind of cud that I knew so well. The sense 
of sight was useless. The darkness seemed 
like some murky, odorous, tangible substance 
that I must push away or suffocate. 

The smell of the woods, damp and earthy, 
told me nothing, and the incessant high- 
keyed hum of the forest held no new note. 
Yet I knew that something menaced me. 
Again I urged my horse. He trembled, but 
not one inch could I force him forward. 
Backward I dared not turn. I could have 
shrieked. Again I listened, straining every 
nerve. I could hear the continuous droning 
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chant of myriad insects, the harsher cry of 
a frightened bird, the chatter of a monkey. 
and the woof of a distant tiger, but nothing 
more. 

At that moment, as if in answer toa prayer. 
the clouds sailed past, leaving the tropica! 
moon hanging low before me. I saw, and 
with a cry threw myself backward from th: 
saddle. 

My horse was standing on the very edy: 
of a vast pool, so black, so oily, so noisom: 
and horrid, with the quiet white moonlight 
filtering through the branches upon it, that 
even now when I dream of it I wake with a 
start. It was not wide, but it seemed to 
stretch for miles on each hand, and as | 
looked the secret of its awfulness became 
apparent. 

The pool was not of water, except where, 
in places, the moon was reflected from some 
spring-hole as from a sightless eye. Mud, 
liquid-black, quivering—that was all. | 
picked up a piece of dead wood and threw it 
on the surface. For an instant it remained in 
sight, then with a shudder I watched it dis- 
appear, till no trace was left. I had often 
heard of the Rio de Lodo, or “river of mud.” 
Now I had seen it. But why did the trai! go 
to its very edge? Where had I passed the 
cattle? 

As I stood wondering, the faint night 
breeze brought to my ear the steady tli 
of steers’ feet in the long, swinging 
they take when hurried. Without u 
standing in the least, I backed my horse as 
far as possible into the jungle and covered 
his head with my poncho. Then I lay beside 
him and listened. The pounding was very 
near, and above it I could hear the quavering 
falsetto call of a vaquero, “La, la-a-a, |a- 
la-la-la, la-la-la-la-a-a-a, la, la-a-a, |a-a-a, 
la-a-a, toro!” rising and falling. 

As it ended, a cow swung into view. 
Down the path, even to the edge of the 
moonlit pool, she came, then turned as on a 
pivot and off at right angles, and stopped, 
panting, in the underbrush. Behind her, and 
so close as almost to touch her flank, were 
three steers tied horn and horn. In an open 
space close by the slough was a veteran 
pakki-tree, and before this they stopped. 

I recognized the two outside cattle as 
work-oxen which had been on the ra 
longer than I. The one between them \ 
the steer with the marked hoof. He was 
tied fast on each side, and a long rawhicé 
reata trailed behind him. A man in white 
cotton appeared from down the path, picked 
up the end of the reata, and bound the steer 
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bv his horns to the tree. The man then 
slipped the ropes on the old oxen, and they, 
with the cow, started leisurely back along 
the path. 

While Jacinto—for that was the man’s 
name—was making fast the steer, I was try- 
ing to fathom his plan. Could he have picked 
out a fat steer or two, and started them into 
the old path, in company with some cattle 
that he had taught to go for food to a hidden 
corral along the trail? Could he not then 
easily find them, and tie up the half-wild steer 
so firmly that he would be obliged to go with 
the drivable cattle? It looked reasonable. 

From my lair in the undergrowth I watched 
eagerly for the next move. Peering across 
the pool, Jacinto gave a low call. Then, as 
he waited for a response, he drew a heavy 
knife from his belt, and I could see the dan- 
cing reflection of the moonlight as he passed 
it across his palm to test the edge. 

Then the whole scheme flashed upon me. 
Here the cattle were killed, and the refuse 
was tossed upon the mud. The meat and 
hides were passed in some way to confeder- 
ates on the farther bank, where the meat 
could be made into jerked beef, and sold at 
a good profit to workmen in the mahogany 
forests. 


From the opposite bank I heard footsteps, 


then a voice: “What fortune to-night, 


brother?” 

“One only, and, by the Most Holy Virgin, 
it is with difficulty that I bring him.” 

“Do the Americanos yet suspect?” 

“ Nothing; they are blind. But the patron 
was shooting along this very path. Till I 
met him coming back with a buck, I was 
dead with fear. By good fortune I was just 
starting and empty-handed.” 

“Carrajo! it is thou who art clever, my 
Jacinto, and a brave man withal. Do thou 
then skin the one steer quickly, that we may 
be far by morning.” 

“Rather do thou pass the line, that the 
basket may cross, and not empty, lest there 
be no horns cast into the pool this night.” 

The sound of men’s voices in low and 
earnest debate came faintly to my ears. 
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Then I heard the swish of a thrown rope. I 
have often wondered how that rope came 
across, for it was a long hundred feet. But 
I was all alone, and therefore not too inquisi- 
tive. Jacinto soon had it fastened to a 
crotch of the pakki-tree, and a cage capable 
of holding perhaps one hundred and fifty 
pounds was worked across. 

I heard the chink of silver as Jacinto made 
his examination. Apparently it was satisfac- 
tory, for he picked up his knife and started 
toward the steer. 

Cattle are gregarious creatures, and even 
when hurried along the dark path the steer 
had not been frightened, for the nearness of 
his companions had reassured him. But now 
these companions were leaving him, walking 
freely away, while he, for the first time in 
his life, was tied—tied to a tree that was 
always in his way, no matter how he tried to 
move, and the rawhide cut into his flesh as 
he strained it. I could hear him trampling 
the soft earth to mire beneath his feet, and 
when he surged back I could hear the reata 
give and creak. I knew the quick blood 
was rising, blinding his eyes, nerving his 
muscles, inflaming the fierce fighting instinct 
of his Spanish ancestors. 

While Jacinto was talking, the steer was 
casting up the dirt with his fore feet, now 
groaning with rage and pain, now hurling 
forth a challenge. Then he felt the point 
of the blade like a hot iron on his throat. 

I heard the pop of snapping rawhide, and 
when I jumped to my feet to get a plainer 
view, the brown steer had impaled a shriek- 
ing, squirming thing upon his needle-horn 
and was shaking it at the moon. There was 
a rush, a sound like a very big wet cloth 
striking upon the water, and then all was 
quiet. 

The men on the other side must have 
seen, for they went away so noiselessly that 
I could not hear them, and they did not 
even try to get their rawhide rope. 

When I told Mr. Sinclair, he said he was 
sorry that the steer was the only one to get 
a chance at Jacinto. But there were no 
more shortages on the Bajos. 
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THE aT-AY DEVIL. 
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| ONG KOY was in hard luck. 

He had sacrificed faithfully to the joss, 
and had burned prayers before the shrine, 
and had not forgotten his ancestors, and had 
struck the gong reverently to call the atten- 
tion of the deity before he had put up his 
petitions. Yet business languished at the 
fruit-stand, and few of his countrymen were 
tempted by the fresh grapes and plums and 
pears of California, or even by the nuts and 
roots and preserves of China, that he dis- 
played to the eye of the Clay-street throng, 
and the white devils passed him without 
buying. Wherefore his capital dwindled, 
and Hong Koy was in the way of becoming 
a skeptic. 

Hong Koy’s goal was one thousand dollars. 
It was for this that he had toiled in the land 
of the white devils, even from the first days 
of Kwang Suey, as gardener, as dish- 
washer, as cook, and had “played lottery,” 
and gambled at fan-tan and odd-or-even, and 
had ventured his money at the white devils’ 
game of poker. When he had made this 
sum he would return to China and live like 
a mandarin. 

But lottery and fan-tan and all the other 
devices of the gods of chance had not 
proved to be the way to wealth. Despite 
prayers of paper and burning punk, and 
his utmost skill in gaming, he reckoned 
that they had left him out of pocket by 
four hundred dollars. The joss had smiled 
on him once, when he accumulated two hun- 
dred dollars, and then he bought out the 
fruit-stand of Yow Chee, who sold at a sac- 
rifice and took steamer for China. But 
after an illusive year of prosperity business 
fell away, and Hong Koy was slowly eating 
himself out of his capital. The profits of 
trade were just enough to pay the rent and 
the license, and the dues to the tong, and the 
tip to the white devils’ policeman, who kept 
small boys from pilfering. 

Wherefore Hong Koy suspected the jus- 
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tice of the joss, and discussed his doubts 
with Lee Chuck. 

Lee Chuck listened with the sympathetic 
tact of a diplomat. He graduated his man- 
ner with nicety to express at once his inter- 
est in the woes of Hong Koy and his wish to 
discourage the possible suggestion of a loan 

“It is indeed much to be regretted that 
fortune has looked the other way when you 
passed by. Yet all cannot be blessed with 
wealth. I myself am a poor man.” 

“Excellent Lee Chuck, you humble your- 
self. The god of fortune has rewarded your 
virtues with a competence, and your shoe- 
store is even favored by the white devils of 
this country. No white devil pauses to huy 
my fruit or even a nut. Do they think that 
I can put poison through the hard sl. 
even as they may suspect the manipulatio1 
of the tender skin of the grape or the pear 
or the fig?” 

“The wisdom of the gods must be | 
before one may say by what reason the white 
devils act. I believe they have no reason. 
Yet they wear shoes, and I bear them no ill 
will.” 

“My good Lee Chuck, you speak like the 
philosophers of the books. Yet you cannot 
tell me why good luck passes me by.” 

“Hong Koy, be not too sure of that. Have 
you paid always the respect due your ances- 
tors: r 

“Of a truth, Lee Chuck, as you well know, 
I have not prayed at their tombs for many 


years, for they lie across the broad water. 


But I have burned the prayer-sticks bef 
the joss, and have sent offerings by hi 
Choy and Ong Duck and others of our tong 
who returned to China.” 

“That is well, then,” 
sagely. 

“ And I have prayed to the joss and made 
sacrifice,” said Hong Koy, with the tone 
one unjustly treated. 

“That is also well,” said Lee Chuck. 


said Lee Chuck, 





THE PLAY DEVIL. 


“But the joss is well disposed and deals 
justly with men. It is not, then, from the 
joss that your ill fortune comes.” 

“ “Do you think, then—” said Hong Koy, 
hesitating. 

“1 am convinced, my honest friend. Some 
devil stands in your way. It is the devil, and 
not the joss, that you should seek to propiti- 
ate. The joss will deal rightly by you though 
vou neglect him, if you have not the means 
to sacrifice to both.” 

[herefore Hong Koy made judicious pur- 
chases, and at night was discovered by 
Policeman O'Leary setting a light to a pile 
of papers close by the curb before his fruit- 
stand. On the sidewalk was a dish of stewed 
chicken, a plate of roast pork, three small 
dishes of fine preserves, a dish of fruit, and 
some nuts already cracked. Eighteen punk- 
sticks were stuck upright ina small heap of 
damp sand, and seven little torches that 
looked like miniature sky-rockets were burn- 
ing about, their standards thrust between 
the cobbles to hold them erect. 

Hong Koy clasped his hands and bent 
reverently three times over the chicken. 

“Hould on!” exclaimed the policeman, 
moving to put his foot on the flaming papers. 
“What ’s this? Some one dead?” 

Hong Koy started up with a look of fear. 
Then he became confidential as he recog- 
nized the policeman. 

“Him play devil. You sabby play devil?” 

“No, Inosavvy, John. What for you play 
the divil?” 

“You no sabby play? So.” And Hong 
Koy once more clasped his hands, and rev- 
erently bent himself double over the dis- 
played dinner. 

“Oh, yes, I savvy,” said the policeman, 
a back. “What for you pray to the 
divil?” 

“ All same make devil have good time, he 
go way, he no hu’t me. You sabby? Devil 
stay heah, I no catchee one dolla’ to-day. 
Devil go ’way, I catchee ten dolla’ to-mollow. 
You sabby? I give devil chicken, I give 
devil po’k, I give devil glape, peach, all fluit, 
give him plenty dlink, devil no hu’t me.” 

Policeman O’Leary “sabbied,” and stood 
to one side while Hong Koy repeated his 
prayers, and a group of twenty or thirty 
idlers gathered,—white devils and Chinese 
together, —and the bonfire of prayer-papers 
cast a ruddy glow on the faces about, and 
lighted up the dingy walls of the houses 
across the street. 

At last the punks burned down, the 
torches went out, and the prayer-papers 
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were gone, and Hong Koy removed the eat- 
ables in full faith that the devil had taken 
his fill from the essence that they threw off. 
And Policeman O’Leary put his foot on the 
last sparks of the bonfire, and remarked: 

“Well, I wish ye luck, John, if that’s the 
way to git it.” 

Hong Koy slept in a bunk in the last room 
of the second story below the street in Sing 
Suey’s cellar. The room was only ten feet 
by twelve, the walls dripped moisture, and 
there were five other bunks filled with audi- 
bly slumbering Chinese. But Hong Koy 
slept content until he was roused by hands 
laid upon him. He was alert in an instant, 
with his hand on his knife. His inhospitable 
intention was rebuked by a fierce grip on his 
arms, and a hand over his mouth prevented 
injudicious remarks. Thereupon he was as- 
sisted out of his bunk, and piloted to a room 
where he found himself sitting by a table, 
with a candle to give a wavering light, and 
two men of his tong across the board for 
company. 

The walls were bare and dingy, and there 
was no window, and the door was closed, and 
the men were of his tong, yet Hong Koy 
was afraid. The flickering candle-light fell 
upon the faces before him, and Hong Koy’s 
fancy played him strange tricks. It spread 
over the faces of his friends a set look of 
ghastly ferocity, and the yellow pallor of 
their cheeks, their eyes burning with strange 
fire, and their teeth just showing between 
dry, drawn lips, bore to Hong Koy’s mind a 
suspicion that he was possessed by devils 
who had taken these particular forms for 
unholy purposes of their own. 

Then he was reassured, for they gave the 
word of the tong, and spoke with the voices 
of his friends, and explained, in low, sup- 
pressed tones, how it had become desirable 
that there should be an end of the days of 
Ong Mock Chow, the rich seller of crockery, 
who was the strength of the Su On Tong, 
and a pillar of the Sam Yups, and, in gen- 
eral, a superfluous man. 

Hong Koy listened unsympathetically, for 
he was heavy with sleep, and Ong Mock 
Chow was not a subject of interest. 

“It is well,” said he. “If Ong Mock Chow 
must die, let him die. The voice of the 
tong is my voice. Now let me sleep.” 

The two laid hands upon Hong Koy as he 
made a step toward the door, and their faces 
were more than ever like the faces of devils. 
Whereupon Hong Koy trembled and shrank 
back afraid. 

“You do not understand?” said one. 
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“T do not understand,” said Hong Koy, 
sullenly. 

“Your name has come from the box. You 
are the arm of the tong,” said the other. 
Both glared at him, their eyes gleaming like 
the eyes of wolves. 

Hong Koy sank back upon the bench, and 
a yellow-green pallor spread over his face, 
and he was as one struck dumb. 

“You know the penalty,” said one. And 
both touched their knives with a world of 
meaning of what would happen if he should 
fail the charge. 

“T know the penalty,” said Hong Koy, sul- 
lenly, “but I do not know the reward.” 

“It is one thousand dollars,” said the 
other. 

“With a free passage on the first fire-ship 
of the white devils that sails for Hong- 
kong,” added the first. 

Hong Koy’s face cleared into an expres- 
sion of stolid resignation. 

“When?” he asked. 

“The tong gives you three days. Ong 
Mock Chow goes to his store at eight. Each 
night he leaves at eleven. In the day he goes 
and comes at his own time.” 

“It should then be at night,” said Hong 
Koy. 

“At night,” repeated the other. “At 
eleven o’clock Ong Mock Chow turns the 
key of his store and walks along Dupont 
street to Washington, and up Washington 
to Waverly Place. By his side walks Nu 
Ong, his head clerk, who lives by the corner 
of Waverly Place.” 

“Then he leaves Nu Ong and goes his 
way alone,” said Hong Koy, nodding his 
head with understanding. _ 

“He leaves Nu Ong and walks alone the 
length of Waverly Place, and up Sacramento 
street, past the church, to the house where 
he sleeps. Sometimes he stops at the house 
of the joss in Waverly Place to pray.” 

“Then it should be between the corner 
where he leaves Nu Ong and the big house 
of the joss, where he might, perchance, re- 
main to pray.” 

“It would be well. Here, then, is the re- 
volver of Wong Chow, and a knife and 
hatchet marked with the mark of the Bock 
So Tong. On the two blocks of Waverly 
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Place each night you will find seven men of 
our tong. Four of them will run to the four 
directions when Ong Mock Chow falls. To 
one of the three others you will give the 
revolver, to a second the knife, and to the 
third the hatchet. They will leave them 
where the white devils’ policemen will find 
them, and the white devils’ policemen, with 
the stupidness of their kind, will arrest the 
wrong men, and perchance will hang one 
of the Bock So Tong.” 

“Tt is excellently arranged,” said Hong 
Koy. “And the passage on the white devils’ 
fire-ship is secured?” 

“Tt is secured.” 

“ And it sails?” 

“On the fifth day.” 

“And the money?” 

“Our treasurer will buy your fruit-stand 
when you are ready.” 

And the gray light of day was breaking 
as Hong Koy’s visitors filed out of Suey 
Sing’s cellar and silently separated, and 
Hong Koy returned to his bunk. 


THE funeral of Ong Mock Chow was the 
most magnificent that Chinatown had enjoyed 
in five years. Hong Koy looked admiringly 
at the gorgeous preparations for the proces- 
sion as he took his way to the Pacific Mail 
docks, and the clangor of the funeral music, 
swollen by all the bands of Chinatown, was 
the last sound that rang in his ears as he 
left the colony behind him. 

As he reached the gang-plank of the (ity 
of Peking, his heart failed him for an instant, 
for a white devils’ policeman laid a hand on 
his shoulder. 

He looked up in alarm, to meet the kindly 
gaze of Policeman O’Leary. 

“Hullo, John!” said the policeman, jo- 
cosely. “Is the divil yez was prayin’ for 
a-takin’ yez back to China?” 

Hong Koy grinned. 

“Play devil all same bling good luck. He 
bling one big money in China lotte’y. He 
bling one big fool buy fluit-stand. I go 
China.” 

“Phew!” said Policeman O’Leary. “That's 
quick work. Well, good-by.” 

“Good-by,” said Hong Koy. “Sometime 
you catch bad luck, you play devil.” 
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'}‘HE last patient had left, the crowded wait- 

ing-room was at last empty, and Dr. Brom- 
ley felt his nerves relax to a sudden weary 
slackness as he dropped into the leather-cov- 
ered chair from which he had been dealing 
out advice and encouragement to nerve- 
weary mortals all day. From where he sat 
he could see, in the street below his office 
windows, the slow-moving stream of human- 
ity struggling with the maelstrom of spring 
and winter’s meeting. The heavy snowfall of 
the morning had been trampled into foot- 
deep mire, through which the horses splashed 
with patient slowness. Women held their 
skirts high and breathed hard, and men 
dragged their feet wearily. There was no 
vitality in the soft air, no spring in the ex- 
hausted earth, no resilience in the spirit of 
man. The doctor did not even turn his head 
to follow the antics of the puppy that capered 
—the one lively object in his field of vision— 
about the feet of a dray-horse. But he did 
lean forward, with a sudden indrawing of 
the breath, when a fair-faced young girl 
stepped upon the opposite walk. It was only 
for a moment that the chance resemblance 
caught his heart; then he saw how slight 
it was, and he leaned back again in the great 
arm-chair: but deep lines had come suddenly 
into his white face, and against his closed 
eyelids a vision stood before his inner eye— 
" her face. It was twenty years since he had 
looked upon it in the flesh, though it was not 
that last aspect of it which came back to 
him. There had been a bridal veil half hid- 
ing it then, and he had been too desperately 
aware of the necessity laid upon him to 
carry himself like a man to look very deeply 
into its mystery. No; the face he saw was his 
face, with the look she had worn once for him, 
bright, sweet, tender—ah, everything that 
his yearning soul found perfect. He leaned 
his heart upon it in the silence, with an aban- 
donment that the physician in him knew to 


come from the weariness and strain of the 
day, and of the life between this day and that. 

Without bitterness, but with utter weari- 
ness, he looked at his life in the large. Since 
that day, twenty years ago, when she brushed 
his coat-sleeve as she walked down the aisle 
on that other man’s arm, he had worked 
faithfully and hard at the work his hand and 
brain had found to do. He knew that he had 
helped humanity; he knew that he was, in a 
way, famous; better, he knew that he had 
acquitted himself in his task as a man should. 
But to-night there was no joy in any part of 
it, and joyless victory rests heavily on the 
heart in its sad moments. If now, this weary 
evening, he were only going home—to her! 
He let himself fancy it, for a moment, there be- 
hind his closed eyelids. If his utterly dreary 
apartments should blossom with her face as 
he opened the door—ah, could earth hold it? 
The thought was dizzying. Had he needed 
this stripping of the boughs in order that his 
life might bear fruit? And was the fruit,after 
all, worth the pain of the stripping? The 
man in him cried out against the futility of 
life, even while the physician, with indulgent 
pity, recognized in his own mood the reflec- 
tion of the overstrained men and women who 
had drawn strength from him all day. 

A slack, uneven footfall in the deserted 
hallway fell upon his ear without arresting 
his attention, but when it stopped at the 
door of his own office he roused himself. 
The office-attendant had gone home. He 
stepped out into the waiting-room himself. 
A man stood there—a man with drooping 
shoulders and lax hands. He lifted his head 
as the doctor entered, and the light from 
the office windows fell full upon his haggard 
face. It was the man by whose side she had 
walked down the aisle that day—that day he 
never thought of. The arm on which her 
hand had rested was limp and nerveless, and 
the eyes that had then glowed with pride 
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were dull; but it was the same man. The sud- 
den surge of the doctor’s heart would have 
told him so, if his eyes had not remembered. 

“You are Dr. Bromley?” the man said. 
He had the unmistakable intonation of a 
gentleman, the doctor noted, as he bowed 
silently in answer. 

“T think I rather hoped you would not be 
in,” the man continued, with a deprecating 
smile. “I have felt for some time that I 
ought to come and consult you, but I really 
did n’t want to, so I compromised with my 
conscience by coming when I thought you 
would be gone.” He glanced at the gilded 
legend of office hours on the plate-glass door 
with a whimsical lift of the eyebrows. Even 
now, broken as he evidently was, the man 
had charm. No; it was not to be wondered 
at that she had preferred — 

“Will you come in here?” he asked 
quietly, holding open the door to the consul- 
tation-room. As the man passed him he 
stumbled slightly, and a swift flush of annoy- 
ance leaped into his hollow cheek. 

“Sensitive,” Dr. Bromley noted. He took 
his own seat again by the window, so that he 
could see his patient’s face in the full light, 
though it was with a curious double con- 
sciousness that he studied him. “A nervous 


wreck,” he said to himself, “strained past 
the breaking-point, and without recuperative 
power. How has it been possible for that to 


come about when she— This weakness was 
only sensitiveness twenty years ago.” “You 
wanted to consult me?” he added aloud, for 
the man had dropped into helpless silence. 

“Yes. I—my—” He pulled himself to- 
gether. “You have a reputation as an alien- 
ist. I don’t think I am insane yet—though 
my opinion would n’t settle the question, 
would it? But my nerves are—are not very 
good friends to me. Or perhaps it’s my will. I 
don’t know; I suppose finding out is your part 
of the affair. I don’t think youcan do anything 
to help me, but the artificial conscience of a 
civilized man compelled me to go through the 
form of giving you a chance before—” 

“Before what?” 

“Before I commit suicide.” He lifted his 
eyes swiftly, with a dogged fear in them. 

“Why should you commit suicide?” Dr. 
Bromley asked dispassionately. 

The man laughed—with relief, it seemed. 
“Because I am not one of the fit who are 
destined to survive in this part of the uni- 
verse,” he said lightly. “You can see for 
yourself I am a weakling. But you cannot 
know, as I do, how fundamental and ir- 
remediable that weakness is. If I had been 
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born in the golden age when shepherds piped 
on wheaten reeds, I could have fitted into 
the social scheme very well. I could have 
piped very contentedly, and possibly I might 
even have been reasonably efficient in caring 
for mysheep; I understand they are not exact- 
ing animals. But there is n’t any nineteenth- 
century equivalent for that sort of thing.” 

“No,” Dr. Bromley assented. “ A pity, too.” 

“Perhaps this kind is better,” the man 
went on indifferently. “I don’t know. I am 
sure the other would be pleasanter. And | 
am very sure I don’t like this.” 

“Still,” Dr. Bromley said, “that is n’t a 
good reason for turning one’s back on it so 
irretrievably, you know.” 

“Tt is simply a question of the degree which 
the distaste reaches,” the man said quietly. 
“Ttcan reach a point—it has—wheretheidea 
of going on with the struggle is so benumb- 
ing that the only possible thought is one of 
escape. If I don’t commit suicide, I shall die, 
only more slowly; and I don’t like that way.” 

“You know, of course, that your state of 
mind is very largely due to your physical con- 
dition,” the doctor said practically. “Let me 
get your digestion into order, and the uni- 
verse will not look so blue by several shades.” 

“That ’s what I came to let you say. | 
thought it was only fair to give you a chance 
—‘you’ meaning the evolved science and 
common sense of the race. But it won't 
apply here. It is also fair that I should tell 
you that. You see, I ’ve been living with 
myself for some forty-odd years, and though 
I have n’t known myself so long as that, | 
know my failures pretty thoroughly.” 

“Can you tell me—if I am going to pre- 
scribe—” 

The man leaned back in his chair list- 
lessly. “Oh, yes; I am going to play fair. 
You may have all the facts; facts and | 
never were on the same side, somehow. As 
I told you, I could have made a success as a 
piping shepherd, if there had been no com- 
petitive examinations. Instead, I inherited 
a commercial business from my father. | 
did not inherit his business capacity. Result. 
I ruined a fine business and went bankrupt.’ 

Dr. Bromley stirred uneasily. “When was 
this?” 

“When I was twenty-seven, a year or two 
after my marriage.” He paused at the wor. 

“Go on,” said the doctor. 

“My friends came to the rescue. I have 
had good friends. Men have helped me and 
women have—believed in me. It ’s queer. 

“I can understand it,” the doctor said 
quietly. 





“They set me up in business again. It 
vould have been better financiering if they 
.\d invested the money and pensioned me. 
| struggled on for a while—oh, I did try; 
‘vied heartbreakingly. But the end was fore- 
‘oomed. It all went to pieces, and the capi- 
| they had advanced followed my own. If 
' ever had had any nerve, that broke it. I 

a not telling you this because I enjoy it.” 

“Go on.” 

“After that I tried to get a position 

ere I could at least earn a living. A 

end came to my assistance again, and got 

»asinecure. I held it as long as my friend 

s adirector. His successor had some one 

‘whom he wanted the place—oh, there 

» other incapables in the world! The 

ecures are all filled by the inefficient 

nds of the efficient. But the inefficient 

n't sit tight; they are easily ousted.” 

“You and—your wife—were now depen- 

it on your salary?” the doctor asked 

hout raising his eyes. 

‘Yes. I was a man without a job, just 

e the fellows that apply to the city board 

control for help through a hard winter. 
Also, I was getting on in years, for a clerk, 

ou understand. And I had the reputation 
being a failure. I don’t blame them for 
not wanting me. On the contrary, I respect 

» soundness of their judgment.” 

“Well, at the end?” 

“There has n’t been any end—yet. That 
is the situation up to date. I don’t know 
how long this last phase has lasted—some 
calendar years, I suppose; but I can’t stand 
it any longer.” 

“Oh, yes, you can,” the doctor said 
cheerily. “ You are not going to give up just 
because it is hard. You—are married. 
Think of your wife.” 

“She would be better off if I were not 
here,” the man said steadily. 

Dr. Bromley’s hand shut hard. “There are 
many things you have not tried,” hesaid quick- 
ly. “Go into the country — get a farm—some- 
thing like that. And I will give you a tonic—” 

“That is your natural conclusion; but, as 
a matter of fact, my health, physically, is 
sound as a child’s. I simply lack the spirit 
to tune up my body; and I lack it because I 
know from a lifetime of experience that I 
am incapable of contending with the com- 
petitive elements in modern life. I am 
Hamlet. Have you any tonic powerful 
enough to meet that ailment?” 

‘The doctor looked at him steadily for a 
minute. 

“I think I have,” he said. He went to 
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his desk, unlocked a drawer, and took out a 
small morocco-covered case. 

“You see, it is not used very often,” he 
said, as he brushed the dust off with his 
handkerchief. He handed it, unopened, to 
the man. “That holds the portrait of the 
only woman I have ever loved—or ever 
shall.” The man stared at him. “Open it.” 

Mechanically he pressed thespring, and the 
case lay open in his hand. The doctor, watch- 
ing, saw the gasp and the slow flush that in- 
stantly answered, and met the man’s startled 
look of inquiry with his own level gaze. 

“If you commit suicide,” he said steadily, 
“T shall make her my wife within a year.” 

The man laughed shortly, shut the case, 
and closed his hand upon it with a nervous 
grip. For a moment he did not move or 
speak. Then he got to his feet. 

“T did n’t know—” 

“ Neither did I,” said Dr. Bromley, absently. 

The man did not heed him. He picked up 
his hat and moved a step toward the door. 

“One moment,” said the doctor. “My 
picture !” 

The man threw up his head and frowned. 

“Tt is mine,” said the doctor, serenely. “I 
don’t look at it very often, but I like to know 
it is here. I am conscious of it always. And, 
as your physician, I think it best that you 
should know I have it.” He held out his hand. 

The man laughed again, hesitated half a 
moment, and then handed the case back 
with a new air of dignity. 

“T am not sure I should have come to con- 
sult you if I had known you had that tonic 
in your pharmacopeia, but—I said I would 
give you your chance.” At the door he 
turned. “At the same time, you have not 
disproved my proposition that she would be 
better off if—if I were not here.” He looked 
straight at the man before him. 

“That is not now the question, is it?” said 
the doctor, gently. 

“Perhaps not; no, it is not.” He bowed, 
and was gone. 

Dr. Bromley stood quiet a moment, and 
then he opened the case, which he still held 
in his hand. He had spoken truly when he 
said he did not often look at it, but he 
looked now, long and steadily and gravely. 

“Yes, it was all worth while,” he said 
aloud. He turned the key that locked it into 
that upper drawer in his desk, and lingered 
for a moment with his hand against the 
wood. Then he went out. The evening had 
fallen, and a fresh, sharp wind from the 
north was blowing the day’s miasma out of 
the streets. 
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\\’ELL, doc, I don’t wonder you wonder. 
') That is, I don’t wonder you wonder, ef 
i's thess broke in on you—the stir among 
i.e women, an’ what it ’s come to. I ain’t 
cuite so thunder-struck, because I ’ve had 
(ne on my hands an’ patience, an’ I ’ve 

en lookin’ on an’ watchin’ whilst you ’ve 
ben tendin’ the sick. For perfessional lady 
speakers to come to Simpkinsville, an’ for 
our women to go about wearin’ badges an’ 
to have their expenses paid aroun’ the coun- 
try ez delegates, ain’t nothin’ mo’ ’n they ’ve 
been havin’ all over the continent for years. 
It’s only come home to us, that ’s all. 

It was funny, when you think of it, 
though, for ’em to let me into the “ mothers’ 
meetin’.” I was determined to see what they 
was to it ef I could, so I engineered some— 
offered to take charge, an’ light up the hall 
for ’em, free-gratis-for-nothin’; an’ that car- 
ried it. Of co’se they hesitated,—an’ me a 
man,—but you know Sally Ann is great for 
savin’ a dime, an’ she laughed at the idee o’ 
keepin’ me out, an’ says she,“ Why, Grampa 
Jones he ’s man-woman-and-child, all in one, 
anyhow.” Of co’se that made a laugh, an’ 
they give in. So I thess handed ol’ nigger 
Joe Towns a dollar,—that ’s his gen’al fee 
for openin’ up an’ lightin’, an’ I would n’t have 
him deprived, —an’I see the whole thing from 
the openin’ to the close. Yas, it cost some, 
but it was cheap—considerin’ the show. 

I tell you, it’s an edjercation to a man to 
git into sech a woman’s crowd, an’ to 
hear the women hol’ fo’th. An’ I heerd 
some things I hope to remember, an’ to 
live by, mo’ or less, fom this time on. Of 
co’se I went on account o’ the child’en 
mainly. I ain’t denyin’ all curiosity, mind 
you; but I knowed their mother she could n’t 
leave them at bedtime, — most mothers can’t, 
—an’ I allowed thet ef they was good words 
bein’ distributed for mothers, I could col- 
lect ’em an’ fetch em home about ez well ez 
the next one. 


EDWARD POTTHAST. 


Sir? Fanny? Which Fanny? Oh, you 
say, “ How many?” I declare, I’m gitt’n’ deef, 
shore enough. Well, I suppose they was 
maybe forty or fifty women there, all 
counted. You ricollec’ ten year ago come 
Christmas, when Abe Bosworth’s sist’-in-law 
come down here fom Ultima Thool an’ lec- 
tured on women exhorters, they was n’t but 
eleven present, an’ they was nearer the 
froth than they was to the sediment of 
Simpkinsville folks. The best ones wanted 
to go, but they did n’t dast; opposition run 
too high. Well, she said some good things 
thet ’s been coted variously ever sence, an’, 
ez Miss Phebe Kellogg says, them ‘leven 
women was the leaven thet leavened the whole 
lot. Miss Pheebe will have her joke on words, 
an’ sometimes a little thing like that ’ll fix a 
number in yo’ mind when it could n’t never 
be done in prose. Yas, ten year ago only 
‘leven o’ the light-weights floated into a 
woman’s meetin’, even when it had consid- 
er’ble Baptist sanction, an’ now the best of 
our women rides up the middle of our roads 
astride of a wheel, an’ most of ’em tagged at 
that, ’n’ we don’t think ez much of it ez we 
did of that argument for women to speak an’ 
pray in meetin’. 

Yas, I counted forty-three befo’ some 
started to change seats an’ I lost count, but 
I could come within one of countin’’em now, 
from memory. I know everybody thet was 
there, an’, ez I told you over the fence this 
mornin’, they was mostly all maiden ladies. 
Of co’se they was n’t nothin’ to hender them 
attendin’; an’, like ez not, most of ’em went 
to repo’t to some home mother same ez | 
did—an’ easier, not havin’ no prohibition. 
You would n’t chuckle that away ef you ’d 
been there, doctor. It was a fine audience 
0’ people, an’a lot o’ good speakers. Yas, 
the chief o-rater she was a single wo- 
man, fom somewhere down East, I should 
jedge. I s’picioned her singularity soon ez I 
seen her walk in, an’ I ‘lowed she was the 
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paid one, too, which she was. How’dI tell? 
Well, I don’t claim thet I did tell exac’ly. 
She was that tall, slim one thet put up at the 
hotel—the one with short hair an’ a certainty 
in her walk. I don’t know ez that ’s much 


description, but it ’s the way she struck me. 





“sik? FANNY? WHICH FANNY?” 


You know they ’s short hair from fevers 
an’ short hair from principle. You ’d sup- 
pose they ’d look about the same, but they 
don’t. I know which is which in a minute. 
Now, they was somethin’ in the cut of this 
one’s head thet seemed to announce thet 
she ’d burnt the bridges behind her—even 
in the front view.. But: I ’m sech a Miss 
Nancy thet ef I knowed a woman did n’t have 
no knot o’ hair on the back of her head, I’d 
miss it, even in a full-face picture. Thank 
God, none of our women ain’t took to the 
scissors, so far, though they do say sev’al of 
"em went home from the meetin’ an’ th’owed 
away their gum-tragic bottles. I doubt ef 
they th’owed ’em so far into the shrubbery, 
though, thet they can’t find ’em befo’ the nex’ 
sociable. I hope not. I allus like to see 
young girls tricked out a little keerful. It 
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speaks well for the young men of a place— 
shows they ’re popular. 

Well, ez I was sayin’, this short-hair 
one she come in with that slab-sided one 
with the big plaid basque on. Somehow 
it’s been my lot in life, doctor, to see women 
o’ her figger wear hit-an’-miss plaids. She 
was tagged consider’ble, an’ she had a woolen 
bird on her bonnet. They say she spoke fin 
down at Cedar Cliffs on the destruction of 
birds, an’ she gives lessons in worsted bird- 
makin’. She ’lows, so they tell me, thet she 
don’t wear that parrot—no, I ’m not shore 
it ’s a parrot, I on’y jedge by its color—she 
‘lows she don’t wear it because she feels the 
necessity of wearin’ a bird on her head, 
but thess to show the weak breth—-sistren, 
I should say—thet, ef a bird is a necessity, 

it can be had without sin 
fifty cents a lesson, worsteds 
th’owed in. She says thet even 
ef the sheep was to be shorn 
out o’ season, they have prom- 
ise in Scripture of “ tempered 
winds,” so she ricommends 
wool-work without let or hin- 
drance. No, she did n’t speak 
las’ night. She only come along 
to survey the lan’scape o’er, an’ 
see ef she could git scholars. 
She give a few samples of bird- 
songs an’ mate-callin’s while 
the mother speaker took a re- 
cess, an’ I tell you she was n't 
bad music, neither. I s’pose 
’t is a sin, the way the men go 
out an’ slay birds by the thou- 
sands, an’ remove all the mars 
of death f’om’em, an’ offer ‘ein 
for sale already dead—gla 
eyed an’ happy-lookin’. Of co’se ’most a 
woman would buy a thing like that, an’: 
give it a second thought, though J doubt 
you could find one engaged in the busine 
Yas, I know, it’s a cruel sect you an’ me | 
long to, doctor. Even the most conscientio 
of us ’ll feel virtuous in killin’ a bird, thess 
it’s e’t, even ef whoever eats it is already su 
feited. They tell me thet at great ban-quet 
where they have things strung out in co’s 
they never pass the birds tell everybody 
chuck-full. That looks to me sarcastic, b 
of co’se it may not be true. Ef them thet’dh 
e’t enough could thess blow on it an’ sen’ t! 
bird back to life, they ’d be some sense in It 

But talkin’ about the mothers’ meet! 
—where ’d I leave off, doctor? Oh, yas, 
was sayin’ the speaker was a singular nu! 
ber. Well, that ain’t all. She was raised 
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»’ orphan asylum, so they tell me, an’ she 
iin’t never had no dealin’s with mothers, 
‘ceptin’, of co’se, the visitin’ mothers thet 
‘ome once-t a week an’ fill the youngsters up 
vith candy an’ trash enough to keep’em puny 
ell next visitin’-day. Of co’se I can see she 
might have an advantage in that, in some 
vays. It’s give her a chance to study the 
ubjec’ from the outside. That ’s the side 
iost critics has—the outside is. 

Her chief objection to mothers seemed to 

e their partiality. Sir? Why, their par- 
iality for their own child’en, of co’se. She 
ad a heap to say about universal mother- 
ood; an’, for o-ratin’, it was the finest part 
f her disco’se, I should say, but somehow I 

d n’t quite git the hang of it—not clair. 
‘as, their partiality seemed to be her principal 

yjection to ’em—that an’ their bigotry over 
ld maids. But, takin’ it from first to last, 

should say she did n’t have much use for 
others, noways—that is, not for the com- 
ion run. Why, she did n’t hesitate to say 
het ef she was ’sponsible for a population 
he’d ruther raise it on the incubator plan, 
f possible, than to trust it to the gen’al run 
’ mothers. But I reckon she was inclined 

) be sarcastic in that. Sir? Oh, cert’n’y, 
they was other speakers, but she was the only 
paid one. 

She was fully primed with all sorts o’ 
testimony ag’in’ mothers. Why, doc’, she 
had a whole set o’ baby-clo’es, all heavy 
with ruffles an’ lace, an’ she exhibited ’em 
one by one, displayin’ their faults, with 
the treachery of safety-pins an’ all sech. 
Then she showed fo’th the injurious motion 
of a cradle—how it was shore to addle a 
young brain mo’ or less. But the damagin’ 
shock of a knee-jostle was her favor-ite 
cruelty. Why, she claims thet half the chil- 
d’en have their constitutions jolted out of 
‘em befo’ they cut their eye-teeth—all on 
their mothers’ knees. Sir? Oh, she proved 
it—that is, she-showed it fo’th—with a doll. 
She had one o’ these with internal machi- 
nery an’ vocal powers, an’ she coddled it up 
an’ kissed the supposed breath clean out of 
it, for all the world like you an’ I ’ve seen 
Sally Ann do hers, joltin’ it all the while. 
An’ then she opened it up an’ showed us 
the condition of its internals—every vital 
either sprung or fractioned. 

She says she breaks up a ten-dollar doll 
every lecture, an’ she considers it well broke 
ef it saves even one million-dollar baby. 
She says they are dressed like ez ef they 
was millionaires, an’ then treated same’s ef 
they was three-for-a-quarter. You see they 
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was times when it was necessary for her to 
git up a laugh. 

Of co’se this is on’y a little scrap o’ the 
lecture. She started with a child from the 
beginnin’—or befo’ the beginnin’, for that 
matter, goin’ back the requi’ed time for all 
purposes. She seemed to know all about 
that. I s’pose likely she’s read books on the 
subjec’. 

An’ she said one thing thet surprised me, 
doctor. She said thet the divinely intended 
chastisement was a spank. Of co’se this 
brought down the house for a few minutes. 
An’ she ricommends a felt slipper, to be 
applied after a half to three quarters of an 
hour of meditation an’ prayer, accordin’ to 
how hot-tempered the mother is. What’s 
that you say? Oh, yas, she got off that joke, 
—a little joke goes a long way on the stage, 
—an’ it shook the house for a while. Of 
co’se it ’s true. Any slipper would be felt 
in the circumstances. But that’s so plain, 
seem like it ’d haf to come out. I know I 
ain’t no hand for sech things, but I was 
conscious of it befo’ it broke. I did n’t enjoy 
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it much, though. A frivolous word that 
away, in the middle of an argiment, why, it 
frets me. Somehow I seemed to see the little 
one strugglin’ acrost her knee whilst she 
stopped to crack a joke at his expense. That 
was the time I made up my mind, for shore, 
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thet she was n’t no mother. Some mothers ’Il 
do ’most anything when their dander ’s up 
an’ they momentarily forgit the helplessness 
o’ the little one, but they ’d hardly enjoy a 
scene like that in cold blood. Yas, I was 
confirmed in my mind ez to her singularity 
from that minute. Like ez not she was in- 
tended for a lecturer. I ’ve allus thought 
preachin’ an’ practisin’ was two sep’rate 
trades, an’ no one person ought to be helt 
too strict to both. 

I tell you, she said some good things, 
doctor. For one thing, she ‘lowed thet the 
chastisement a mother administers for a 
misdemeanor is nine times out o’ ten mo’ a 
question o’ the woman’s temper ’n what it is 
o’ the child’s fault; an’ we all know that to 
be true. Why, you an’ I ’ve known Sally 
Ann Brooks to box a child for spillin’ syrrup 
on its frock, an’ when it prevaricated direc’ 
on other things, why, she ’d thess dismiss it 
with a religious maxim ’way over its head. 
Somehow the lady seemed to me to be whack- 
in’ away at Sally Ann about half her time, 
an’ I’d find myself leanin’ over to see how she 
took it; but she allus seemed to be all of a 
giggle, cranin’ her neck to watch some other 
quarter. You know she’s a turrible game- 


maker, Sally Ann is, an’ they’s nothin’ she 
enjoys so much ez another person’s expense. 

Yas, the speaker she said a lot o’ good 
things. They was n’t but one blame she put on 
mothers, though, thet seemed to fit our little 
Mary ’Lizabeth, an’ I fetched it home to her 


intac’. She flared up a little over it at 
first, but she took it, all the same, an’ I 
ca’culate it ’ll make some difference to her. 
It was on the mistake of teachin’ child’en 
too much an’ tryin’ to raise ’em on a set 
pattern. She ’s consider’ble inclined that 
away, Mary ’Lizabeth is, an’ all the child’en 
seem to fall into line excep’ little Marthy, 
the one I call mine. She seldom surrenders 
without a battle, that is, I mean where she’s 
got her own notions, an’ she gen’ally seems 
to know thess where she ’s a-headin’ for, an’ 
I want to have her let alone ez much ez 
possible. Of co’se her mother she ’s for 
makin’ a lady of her fo’thwith, an’ I keep 
a-tellin’ her it can’t be did by no short cut. 
She ’ll git there all the same, but she’s boun’ 
to work out her own route. She’s one o’ 
these mischievious, imaginative child’en, an’ 
sometimes I call her an’ git her to settle 
down, an’ I reason with her a little, an’ she 
never fails to come around all right. She’s 
a tur’ble little mimic, for one thing, for a 
child of eight year. Why, she can take off 
anything or anybody she ’s once-t see, tell 
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you ’d imagine it was befo’ yo’ eyes. Ef 
you don’t mind me tellin’ you, doctor, that 
little midgit can take you off from the time 
you hitch up at the front gate, all the 
way up the gravel, hunchin’ her lef’ shoul- 
der up so ’s I seem to see yo’ medicine-case 
under yo’ arm. She can do that, an’ then 
come an’ set down befo’ me an’ tell me to 
poke out my tongue, in a voice I ’m all but 
boun’ to obey. You see, I ’ve harkened to 
them words from you for so long. She took 
off Brother Binney, the preacher, the other 
day, baptizin’ a doll, an’ when she come out 
with the words, Dicey seemed to think she 
might be struck by lightnin’ for sakerlege. 
But I was n’t noways afeard. I never did 
believe thet God eavesdropped on little chil- 
d’en at their plays much. He’d git hisself 
disliked by me ef he did, an’ I knew it. 

Sir? Oh, yas, Anna Wallace was there 
with her baby. No comprehensive child’en 
was allowed; but hers was so young they 
did n’t take no notice to it. I spoke to her 
comin’ in, an’ she said she was ’most afeard 
it ’d take its death in the damp night air, 
but she was boun’ to come an’ take lessons 
in how to raise it, ef it lived. What’s that, 
doc? You say she called you in to see it 
befo’ day this mornin’? Well, I’m not sur- 
prised. Croup, eh? Thess ez I thought. It 
coughed pretty barky every now an’ ag’in al! 
the evenin’. Well, she was bent on attendin’ 
the mothers’ meetin’ in character, an’ she 
done it. She allus was skittish, Anna was. 
Got it honest from her ol’ daddy, Obadia! 
Emmett. He wrote po’try in odd hours, you 
ricollec’, an’ lost his farm by sheriff sal: 
His idee o’ gittin’ out o’ debt was allus som: 
scheme thet requi’ed mo’ cash, an’ he ” 
borry it with glee an’ certainty. It’s thes: 
about nachel to expect thet his daughte 
might be the sort o’ woman thet ’d all bu 
kill a child experimentin’ how to raise it 
Things like that runs in the blood. Smar 
woman, though, Anna is. I.’l] never forgi! 
her valedictory. 

But, ez you say, doctor, I never did expec 
to see the day thet ’s arrived—when the 
women would rise up in insurrection the wa) 
they ’re doin’. Sir? Well, I don’ know why 
not use that word. They talk about eman 
cipation. Looks like they must ’a’ felt in 
bondage to use a slave-term like that. Sir: 
Oh, I ’m for lettin’ ’em have their way, doc- 
tor. I b’lieve in lettin’ everybody have their 
way —lessen it’s pernicious. Of co’se every 
woman or every individyal man can’t have 
theirs, but I ’d give in to the bulk of ’em 
every time. I don’t mind, thess so no partic- 
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iar woman don’t insurrect ag’in’ her partic- 
‘ar man. That allus makes trouble. But 
sv long ez it’s general, an’ the husbands is 
tandin’ off winkin’ at each other, why, it 
nly enlivens things up a little. Of co’se a 
nsider’ble part o’ the agitators is insubor- 
inatin’ ag’in’ imaginary husbands, which 
‘make it all the mo’ harmless. What’s that 
ou say,doc? Did I go to the sufferage meet- 
’ they had down at Cypress Swamp? Did 
‘tI, though? You forgit, doctor. Of co’se I 
ent, an’ it opened my eyes, both upper an’ 
wer lids. I seemed to see the foundation- 
cone an’ the cupalow o’ the whole business 
iat night. 
“A Dozen Proofs of Woman’s Superi- 
‘ity”—yas, that was the title o’ that lec- 
ire. That ’s what took me twenty mile— 
the title of it. Not 
et I would n’t 
ield the blessed 
eatures a thou- 
ind, but I was cu- 
rious to hear what 
articular dozen 
hey ’d lay claim 
to — in public. 
The argiment was 
purty much like 
any man lawyer’s, 
far ez I could jedge 
-mos’ly' spent in 
abusin’ the opposite 
side. She seemed 
to prove thess 
about everything 
ag’in’ us thet could 
be proved ez she 
stood there bran- 
dishin’ a fan. Tell 
the truth, I felt too 
vile to live befo’ she had done with the third 
superiority, an’ I ’d ’a’ slipped out, only I 
did n’t like to. It might ’a’ looked like a 
confession, an’ I like my closet for that. 
Befo’ I got to where my closet was, though, 
I seemed to git over my remorse, mainly. It 
was mo’ on account o’ my sect in gen’al, any- 
how, thet I felt guilty—the way she exposed 
it. When I cooled off, though, I see a heap 
of it was thess smoke. Somehow, when I 
hear a woman talk that away, I wonder how 
she disposes of her father. She ’s bound 
to ’ve had one, an’ the Scriptures they men- 
tion him along with the mother ez entitled 
to honor—in the fifth commandment. Yas, 
that ’s true; it does mention him first, but, 
like ez not, that was on account 0’ not havin’ 
ho woman mixed up in the framin’ of it. I 
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can’t imagine thet either God or Moses in- 
tended any slight to women in that. 

Sir? No, 1’m not doubtful, doctor; I ’m 
only forgitful, that ’s all. No, I don’t know 
ez Mary ’Lizabeth ever werried over sech 
things. She ’s been purty well grounded. 
She ’s quick-witted enough to git into 


trouble, though, but she’s too busy. But 
she ’s wide enough awake to be one o’ the 
first to see an advantage. She can see the 
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value of a thing even through a shock, an’ 
that ’s sayin’ a good deal. F” instance, her 
bicycle was the first ever rid down the Simp- 
kinsville road. Ricollec’ how it startled ole 
nigger Proph so thet he fell on his knees an’ 
commenced to prophesy when he seen her? 
I can’t say I liked to see her straddle it at 
first, but she never s’picioned it. She stays 
purty close-t at home, an’ I saw exercise an’ 
open air in it. Besides, we ’d see by the 
papers how women was takin’ to the road in 
New York, an’, tell the truth, I knowed the 
would-ef-you-could set o’ women would all 
respect her still more for leadin’ off. Other- 
wise I might ’a’ been tempted to let her see 
me wince. We ’ve all got our weaknesses, 
an’ I don’t claim to be free from my share. 
But I would ’a’ hated to see her hooted at. 
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’Stid o’ that, she set the fashion, an’ mo’ but- 
ter-an’-egg money has gone into the bicycle- 
shops than has reached the heathen from 
this county from that time on, I ’m proud 
to say. Yas, I said proud, doctor. I like 
the heathen, but I like our own folks, too. 

But even ef I ’d been reluctant to see her 
mount it, the way she rid would ’a’ consoled 
me. Seem like she an’ it was one from the 
time she got her first balance, an’ that ’s 
where I draw the line yet. Any woman thet, 
after due practice, don’t seem all of a piece 
with it ain’t got no business on no wheel— 
that is, not for appearance. Mary ’Lizabeth 
she skirts an’ skims for all the world like a 
chimbly-swaller, on’y mo’ graceful. 

No, ez I said, Mary ’Lizabeth don’t think 
promiskyous, but she thinks to the pint. I 
know when she heerd all the talk about fe- 
male sufferage, an’ so many was arguin’ ag’in’ 
it, claimin’ thet all the lowest-down women 
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would likely vote, whilst a heap o’ the best 
would n’t,—same ez the men does,—why, 
she did n’t seem to be payin’ no p’tic’lar 
attention, an’ d’rec’ly, when they was a min- 
ute’s silence, what did she do but up an’ re- 
mark: “Why not thess let the best o’ the 
women vote? Then them an’ the men together 
might vote out the bad men, looks to me 
like, an’ start even.” Thess that away she 
said it, whilst she was passin’ the custard- 
glasses. 
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Sir? Oh, by good an’ bad she thess 
meant the classes thet ought an’ ought n’t to, 
that ’s all—them thet kin read, f’ instance, 
or thet has property, or thet ’s been here 
long enough to have a say-so. Seems to me, 
yet, thet that was a purty straight idee- 
for Mary ’Lizabeth’s size. Oh, yas, she fig- 
gered it out herself. An’ I think maybe 
she’s right. The most fittin’ of both sects 
ought to rule the roost better ’n the good 
an’ bad of thess one, seems to me. Sir? 
Oh, I don’t say you could stop them thet has 
a’ready voted—maybe not; but they might 
vote ag’in’ any mo’ ignoramuses comin’ in. 
I don’t know nothin’ ’t all about it. Don’t 
quiz me, doctor. All I know is thet I ’ll be 
toted out to the polls, ef necessary, an’ I ’!| 
drop in my ballot every time, an’ so will 
Sonny. We ’ll speak out an’ declare our 
principles. An’ ef it ever was to come to us 
havin’ to vote ez to who was to be qualified 
to vote, I ’m afeard thet the 
sect o’ the applicants would 
be the last thing I’d stop to 
consider. Ez between Fitty 
Joe an’ Mary ’Lizabeth, f’ 
instance, why, I ’d discrimi- 
nate in favor 0’ common 
sense an’ goodness every 
time, ez you ricollec’ I said 
to you the other day. 

Did n’t it never strike you, 
doctor, thet in a question 
like that maybe the women 
might be allowed some savy, 
whether they wanted to 
have it or not? Of co’se they 
could, anyhow, ef they *d 
mind to. An’ come to thi: 
of it, every woman is ha’ 
father an’ every man is /y 
mother, more or less, an’ the: 
because one sect declares | 
favor o’ one parent an’ thi 
other in favor o’ the other 

Truth is, I git mixe 
thinkin’ about it. But m: 
blief is thet them dutie 
an’ restrictions thet hingeson sect’ll continu 
to hinge, an’ them thet don’t ’ll give way. 

Some says ef women vote they ‘ll haf t 
fight, but I can’t say ez I see that. ’T ain’ 
every man thet ’s built for battle. Some 1 
constructed for poets, an’ some, ag’in, ain’ 
courageous an’ can’t write po’try, neither. — 

Sir? You say am I a woman’s-righter: 
God knows what I am, doctor. I like that 
name, an’ I ’d like to be all the kinds of é 
righter thet it comes in my way to be, an ‘ 
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wronger of no man. That name seems to ’ve 
stood a long time—to stand in the sand. I 
ricollee’ when it firs’ come how we all hated 
it. I was a young man then, an’ ef my wife 
had ’a’ mentioned sech a thing ez goin’ ez a 
delegate anywheres, I ’d’a’ looked for her to 
crow a beard nex’ thing, an’ I ’d ’a’ kep’ ’er 
hid. But settin’ still in a back seat an’ lis- 
tenin’ an’ lookin’ on all these years, why, let 
any doubter try it an’ see ef it don’t change 
his views—that is, ef he sets still enough, 
an’ listens to both sides. He may believe the 
way he b’lieved when he set down, but ef he 
does, he *ll know the reason why, an’ have 
some respect for his opponents, too. 

Yas, I ’ve lived to see a woman delegate 
rigged out in a dress made by a man dress- 
maker; an’ he voted, an’ she did n’t. An’ 
maybe it ’s right she should n’t. I’m shore 
I don’t know. I ain’t never been able to see 
anything appetizin’ in the picture o’ woman 
at the polls. But appetite ain’t principle, 
of co’se. 

Do you know what I sometimes think, doc- 
tor, when I thess look on an’ consider? Why, 
I think of what the Bible says: “ An’ a little 
child shall lead them.” Of co’se I know I’m 
movin’ it out o’ place a little, but I can fit it 
into things an’ see how it’s true in all this 
hubbub. I believe thet little child’en are the 
great leaders an’ binders—or they ’re the 
binders, anyhow. 

Why, I know a man thet’s so flighty thet 
the next woman ’ll turn his head every time, 
an’ he loses hisself so complete thet not 
even the motherliness of the mother of his 
child’en "Il hold ’im. He turns fool every 
year or two, an’ the little home-mother, why, 
she thess keeps eyes an’ ears shet tell he 
gits better of it, an’ the child’en git him 
back ag’in. Of co’se he allus keeps the home 
supplied with marketin’—marketin’ an’ lies 
an’— Sir? Oh, this ain’t no fairy-tale. I 
know the man. No, he don’t live here. He 
could n’t. I ’d thrash him out myself, al- 
though I know likely he can’t help his na- 
ture. Neither can a snake. That ’s why I 
always think, “Po’ thing!” when I kill one. 
Sir? Oh, cert’n’y. Shore, you’re right about 
that. The woman might be better shet of 
him, an’ ef she lived here she would. But 
that ain’t neither here nor there. This is 
only an extreme case—selected to p’int my 
pint. 

Yas, they ’s long stretches o’ time thet I 
believe thet it’s the child’en in this world 
thet ’s the great power—not the men or the 
women, but the child’en. 

Why, I know a case of a baby rulin’ Wall 
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street in New York for a whole week once-t 
—fixed the price o’ cotton for six days an’ 
set everything on a different basis for the 
entire season. They was seven new houses 
built in Simpkinsville that spring, more ’n 
any before or sence, an’ it all come o’ that 
baby. What’s that? “Whose was it? or 
where? or how old was he?” Well, never 
mind about that, but I don’t mind tellin’ 
you how old he was. He was n’t no age at 
the time. He was an old man’s first, thess 
like Sonny was to me, an’ he had been daily 
expected to arrive for a week, an’ threatened 
not to arrive safe-t; an’ for five days that man 
set in his back parlor, in call o’ the doctors, 
an’ dictated telegrams to New York entirely 
different to what he would ’a’ telegraphed 
ef he ’d had his mind free, an’ these tele- 
grams they excited distrust on one side an’ 
courage on the other, an’ first thing you 
knew the old man’s name was in all the 
papers for savin’ his country from ruin. You 
see, not knowin’ thess how things was, he 
acted cautious, an’ when, on the sixth day, 
that baby arrived, talk about silver spoons! 
Why, he had a whole set of ’em in his mouth, 
he was that rich. You see, the crisis in the 
market, why, it passed whilst the baby hesi- 
tated. Yas, he’s the man. I did n’t intend 
to tell you, but sence you know— You see, 
he’s nachelly techy about the circumstance 
hingin’ on his timidity—that ‘long with his 
ticklish fatherhood. Of co’sethe papers they 
all give him credit for jedgment, dubbed 
him the Napoleon o’ the cotton-market an’ 
all sech; an’, the fact is, he lost his head com- 
plete, an’ thess held still, waitin’ to hear that 
baby cry. An’ when it did cry, why, the news- 
boys was callin’ out his name ‘long the New 
York street,so they say. Of co’se they called 
him for his daddy. Ol man claired fo’ mil- 
lions for his firm in six days, so the story 
runs, an’ ef it had n’t’a’ been for the young- 
ster, he ’d ’a’ smashed the whole concern, 
an’ done other damages gen’ally. 

An’ yit some says luck is a sinful word. 
An’ maybe it is. 

Of co’se I know where my faith is. ’T least, 
I know, the top notch where it hangs; but 
the betweens, why, they often puzzle me. 

Sir? Sonny’s faith? Oh, I don’t bother 
about that. Of co’se I reelize he’s half 
mother, to start with, an’ I know he believes 
in God an’ Mary ’Lizabeth; an’ betwix’ that 
an’ his book-writin’, an’ follerin’ the little 
ones around, why, he don’t have no time to 
reason out doubts. I never had time, neither, 
tell I was too old to enjoy’em. They do say, 
when a person spends too much time studyin’ 
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over things, they ’re ap’ to git their religious 
views hind side fo’most, an’ they tell me some 
has writ whole books to show they ain’t got 
no religious views whatsoever. Looks to me 
like that ’s a thing a person could declare 


“THESS LOOK AT THAT 


in a minute an’ be done with it. But I know 
I ’m ignorant of some things. 

But talkin’ about the women— 

By the way, it strikes me I hear tumblers 
a-clinkin’, an’ I s’picion Mary ’Lizabeth is 
fixin’ you an’ me a sinful drink—’t least, 
mine ’ll be sinful. That drop out o’ the bottle 
she puts into my glass o’ raspberry syrrup 
has swelled from a teaspoon to a table- 
spoonful in two year, an’ you ordered it an’ 
never called my attention to it. Of co’se I 
reelize a person has to len’then out his 
crutch at my age, an’ you an’ Mary ’Liza- 
beth thess agreed to piece mine out on 
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the sly. But I ’m a sort of e-ter-nal vigil- 
lanter, doctor. It’s hard to keep a thing 
hid from me. You’re a tender-hearted man, 
an’ that’s one reason I like you—that an’ 
yo’ style. Thess look at his starched cuff, 


LITTLE MARTHY, DOC.” 


slick ez a bishop’s. It tickles me to see 
you sport white linen up an’ down this dusty 
road. Somehow I would n’t have confidenc« 
in a doctor thet did n’t wear a starched cuff 
It seems to go in with his di-plomy. A 


starched cuff an’ Latin diseases, why, 
they ’re about half the battle for a doctor, 
seems to me. I respected a doctor for tw: 
years when I was a young man, once-t, took 
all his physic, thess because he treated me 
for tic-douloureux; an’ one day I happened to 
be runnin’ through the dictionary, an 

tripped on the word, an’ found ’t was nt a 
thing but common neuraligy, an’ J quit. 
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You know neuraligy it’s different to most 
diseases. You either have it or you don’t. 
It ’s come an’ gone with me all my life. It 
ain't got no use for a strong, healthy man 
with a good appetite, but it ’s worse ’n a 
vampire once-t it gits you down; so I ’ve 
kep’ shet of it mostly. 

What? You ain’t goin’, doctor? Well, ef 
you must, thess step over here with me to 
the end o’ the piazzy an’ look at the child’en a 
minute. Ain’t that a purty sight, now? Do 
you ricollee’ when I used to look forrard to 
the time when they ’d be swings in the 
branches o’ that ol’ oak, all goin’ at once-t, 
thess like you see em? Well, ez I set an’ 
watch ’em ez the days pass so joyously, I 
reelize mo’ an’ mo’ thet I’m approachin’ the 
time when I ’ll be nothin’ but a’ ancestor, 
an’ I pray God to make me worthy. I tell 
you, doc, it’s a great an’ awful thing to be 
inherited. 

Why, sometimes, when that nex’ to the 
littlest one th’ows hisself down in a tantrum, 
I’m startled; it brings back my own youth- 
ful tumults so vivid. An’ then, when treckly 
he gits over it, an’ comes with his little wet 
face for me to kiss, I think about my ol’ 
mother, an’ I bless the Lord thet my ances- 
tral responsibilities is so nobly divided. Her 
descendant would haf to be safe-t-guarded 
with sweetness, even ef he was skimped in 
his ol gran’daddy. 

How purty the sun is, doctor, where it 
frosts the edges o’ them knotty oak-limbs 
that away, an’ casts rainbows in the wet 
moss! It’s a wonderful world, after all, an’ 
I trust, when I pass along, it won’t be shet 
out from my vision. 

Thess look at that little Marthy, doc, an’ 
see how she makes the boy give her her turn 
at the swing, an’ she half his heft, an’ then 
talk about women gittin’ their rights. 
They'll git’em when they ’re ready, don’t you 
werry. I did intend to put up a swing apiece 
for ’em, an’ then saysI: “No; that ain’t the 
way o’ the world. Let ’em learn fair play 
th’ough turn about, same ez they ’ll haf to 
later on.” Sir? Oh, they ’s only one swing 
short, not countin’ the baby, of co’se. 
They ’s allus ap’ to be one receivin’ discip- 
line; that is, unless his greatest pleasure is 
in seein’ others swing, an’ I ain’t found no 
sech angelic natures among ’em yit. Ef I 
did, I ’d feel his pulse an’ sen’ for you, yo’ 
perfession bein’ keepin’ angels out o’ heaven 
ez long ez possible. Did it ever strike you 
thet that was a sort o’ frustratin’ business, 
doc, for a Christian elder? 

But ez I was sayin’, talkin’ about the 
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women—I was werried, some, lessen in all 
this tumult they might git mannish, an’ I ’d 
be the last one to like that; but they tell 
me thet they’s thess ez many organder-lawns 
an’ furbelows sold in the States where they 
vote ez they ever was, an’ no mo’ small- 
sized pants. I did hear thet the governor 
of some State or Territory—or the gover- 
ness, maybe I should say—was inaug- 
urated in a low-neck frock, but maybe 
’t ain’t so? Anybody kin say anything ag’in’ 
anybody. My taste for sech an occasion 
would be a high-neck basque, an’ black silk 
for the material—not thet I’m struck on 
the governess idee in p’tic’lar, but thess 
s’posin’. Ef they was a good lady here run- 
nin’ ag’in’ a bad man, why, I ‘d vote for her, 
of co’se. Sir? What’s that you say? S’posin’ 
it was six o’ one an’ half a dozen o’ the 
other? Well, in that case I ’d compliment 
the fair sect, of co’se. That ’s a matter o’ 
raisin’. But— Sir? Ef she was reel wicked? 
Oh, shoo, doc, I don’t know ez I ever knowed 
one thet was; but I kin imagine thet she 
might be skittish or hysterical—they ’re the 
kind I dread. Why, in that case, I would n’t 
vote. I ’d oppose her to that extent. You 
know every man ’s got two votes, lookin’ at 
it one way, an’ ef my second one would elect 
her, she ’d be ap’ to be better ’n I ’d jedged 
her. You can’t allus tell. One o’ the best 
women I ever met gi’e me the fidgets every 
time I looked at her. She was both wall-eyed 
an’ skittish-mannered, po’ thing. I allus s’pi- 
cioned she tried to make up in her manners 
for her eyes, which was a great mistake. 
She was the salt o’ the earth, an’ I knew 
it, an’ yit, ef she was to come up that walk 
now, I ’d suddenly ricollec’ some errand 
in the kitchen, an’ I would n’t be able to 
help it. Of co’se I ’d return an’ ac’ proper 
soon ez I could brace up, but back I’d go on 
first sight. Why, doc, you would n’t b’lieve 
it of me, maybe, but they ’s been certain 
hens in the yard thet would gi’e me the 
creeps, allus actin’ so agitated an’ super- 
fluous—not comparin’, of co’se. There ’s 
Sally Ann Brooks, now; I hate to say it, 
but she kin git me about ez nettled ez any- 
body I like. What’s that? Why, cert’n’y I 
like Sally Ann. Yas, I know she will whup 
her child’en constant an’ dress ’em to kill; 
but she’s one of our own girls, an’ she means 
well. You know she wanted to be ‘lected 
delegate to the W. C. T. U., on account 0’ 
the stand she took to close the saloons; but 
our women is got too much sense to send the 
mother o’ two sets o’ child’en away f’om 
home. Besides, you know how she is. Ez 
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Mis’ Blanks says, ef Sally Ann found herself 
app’inted to set on a platform befo’ a’ audi- 
ence o’ people, like ez not she ’d be for ap- 
pearin’ with her white ribbin rosette sash- 
width, or some other conspicuosity, an’ I 
don’t doubt she would. She’s the sort thet’ll 
second a motion she don’t hear. Anything to 
be a-motionin’ or a-secondin’. The committee 
on delegations is goin’ to come out here in the 
mornin’ an’ offer it to Mary ’Lizabeth; but 
of co’se she won’t consider it. It’s mo’ of a 
compliment to her an’ Sonny ’n anything 
else, I reckon. I feel like a secret society or 
a dynamite bomb, knowin’ it an’ not tellin’ 
’er, but I promised I would n’t. Sir? How did 
I know it? Well, never mind; I was told, 
that ’s all. Somehow folks ’ll tell me ’most 
anything. That’s a compliment they pay to 
my dumbness. You nee’n’t to laugh, doc- 
tor! Th’ ain’t nobody can play around a stake 
an’ never tech it better ’n I can. They ’re 
the best secret-keepers thet can do that. 
Yas, I’m a reg’lar magazine of explosives, 
an’ you ought to know it an’ never let a 
fever run too high in my system. 

Yas, they ’ve ‘lected Miss Sue Sanderson 
delegate to the mothers’ biennial, an’ I think 
they ’ve done mighty well. She ’ll enjoy the 
trip, an’ she’s free-handed, an’ she’s a good 
talker, an’ I jedge she could build up an ima- 
ginary family an’ raise ’em befo’ an audi- 
ence o’ people ez slick an’ exemplary ez the 
next one. An’ I tell you, doc, these meetin’s 
they ’re mighty innocent an’ harmless, an’ 
they all help along. Of co’se Sally Ann ’ll 
allus be herself, but I b’lieve thet after las’ 
night’s talk even she ‘ll be herself with 
restrictions, f’om this time forrard. I doubt 
ef she ’ll ever box one 0’ her child’en ag’in— 
not in public, anyhow. 

Mary’ Lizabeth says the reason they picked 
Miss Sue Sanderson for a delegate is on 
account o’ she bein’ a Daughter o’ the 
Revolution, an’ she ’ll sort o’ reflect double 
credit on Simpkinsville. What ’s that you 
say, doc? Of co’se I know that. Nobody 
b’lieves she ’s one; not but what she might 
be, for all I know. Anyhow, we-all know 
how she jined. When she heerd thet the 
Sandersons of Sand Hill was descended that 
away, why, she thess up an’ claimed it, too, 
an’ commenced to shorten her frock-waists 
an’ to buy flowered curtain muslins for her 
dresses. It’s good she ’s ez purty ez she is. 
It takes consider’ble good looks to carry off 
that Marthy Washin’ton git-up every day 
in broad daylight. You know I ain’t called 
her nothin’ but “Lady Marthy” sence she 
adopted the costume. It pleases me to see 
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her wear it, because it seems to make her so 
happy, an’ the road is thess one picture 
purtier with her walkin’ down it in garret 
frocks an’ white kerchiefs. To me she looks 
ez innocently proud an’ delighted ez the wild 
roses she breshes with her skirts by the 
roadside. 

To my mind, some women is so much like 
flowers thet for ’em thess to bloom seems 
all-sufficient. When a girl like Miss Sue 
wants to be a delegate to a mothers’ con- 
vention, why, it ’s like a lily havin’ medi- 
cinal qualities—an’ they ain’t nothin’ ag’in’ 
nature in that; they say some has. 

Miss Sue says her only regret is thet the 
minuet can’t be danced solitary. She craves 
to dance it, but she says they ain’t nobody in 
Simpkinsville qualified to dance it with her. 
Oh, yas, she said that to Mary ’Lizabeth’s 
face, an’ Mary ’Lizabeth she was turrille 
tickled over it, because she knows they ’s 
only three quarters o’ my gran’pa buried 
down in the Fayetteville cemetery, the rest 
of him bein’ left on a Revolutionary battle- 
field; an’ Sonny has got his swo’d an’ crutch, 
both, an’ his commission, too. An’ she’s got 
one on her ma’s side, for that matter. Sir? 
Oh, no, she never said nothin’. She thess 
replied thet it seemed a pity she could n't 
find a pardner with time to dance with her. 
I did pleg Mary ’Lizabeth a little to send on 
her papers an’ things an’ git a badge, but 
she would n’t. She ‘lowed thet it was all she 
could do to keep up with her duties in bein’ 
a mother, let alone settin’ up to be a new 
kind of a daughter. But I ’ve got all the 
dockiments put by, an’ ef any o’ these little 
girls thet ’s comin’ along should ever care to 
take advantage of bein’ born Daughters of 
History, why, they ll find their title clair. 
Little Marthy—funny for her name to be 
Marthy, now, ain’t it? I never thought 0 
her an’ Marthy Washin’ton together befo’ 
but our little Marthy is a born leader, an’ it 
would n’t surprise me none ef she ’d be thie 
sort thet ’d some day enjoy puttin’ ribbin 
bows on that ol’ crutch an’ swo’d, an 
crossin’ ’em over her mantel. Ef her mind 
should run that away, she won’t haf to g' 
to no junk-shop to git her relics, that’s 0! 
thing shore. They say a heap of ’em does. 
Sir? Oh, no, Miss Sue ain’t got no badg: 
She says the name o’ Sanderson is all the 
badge she needs, an’ I reckon it’s thess e 
well she feels that away. oe 

No, it ’s thess ez I said in the beginnin, 
doctor; they ain’t no ’casion to fret about 
our women. They ain’t banded ag’in’ the 
men no mo’ ’n the men has been banded 
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ag’in’ them all these years in their Odd Fel- 
ler an’ Freemasonry an’ all sech. 

Of co’se they ’s some things in it all thet 
strikes a looker ez ridic’lous, now an’ ag’in. 
F’ instance, it plegs me to see our sweet 
young girls goin’ aroun’ with what they call 
«Social Purity badges” on. The dear chil- 
den ain’t no mo’’n purity badges theirselves, 
ef they on’y knew it, an’ I hate to see ’em 
labeled. Seem like it make ’em conscious, 
like ez ef they was to say, “Us could be 
naughty, but we won’t.” You may laugh, 
doctor, but it’s so. OI Miss’Tildy Ferguson 
is responsible for that. She was born plain- 
featured, Miss ’Tildy was, an’ she ’s had a 
purty lonesome time all her life, with her 
eczema an’ her deefness, an’ when she started 
to wear the badge, why, I was pleased to see 
it—-an’ nobody can’t say but what she’s lived 
up to it strict. But it ’s only human not to 
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know when to stop. I s’pose they come a 
time when her own virtuous life ceased to 
satisfy her cravin’ for virtue, an’ so she ap- 
p’inted meetin’s an’ got the girls all out an’ 
tagged ’em, an’ it seems they ’ve made her 
president, an’ she says it has renewed her 
youth like the eagle, she ’s that happy over 
it. I reckon the truth is, everybody’s life is 
bound to be a sermon, of one sort or another, 
an’ the happy ones is them thet are con- 
vinced thet they ’ve found their own texts. 
Of co’se white ribbins an’ reelizations of 
goodness can’t hurt our girls in the long run, 
an’ ef it’s brought happiness into the heart 
of one lonely ol’ woman, that’s a great thing. 

No, don’t let ’s you an’ me fret over our 
women, doctor. The motters on all their 
banners is thess ez good for our sons ez for 
our daughters, an’ we ll all do mighty well 
ef we try to live up to ’em. 


AN OLD-WORLD WOOING. 


THE PRIZE STORY IN “THE CENTURY’S” THIRD COLLEGE COMPETITION. 


BY ADELINE M. JENNEY, B.A., 


The University of Wisconsin. 


me GREAT mongrel city is Monas- 
ir. Set on the table-lands in 


ee 4 province of Macedonia, it has 
% hardly a reminiscence of Philip 


or Alexander. Here Arab and Ethiopian 
touch elbows with Gipsy and Jew. Here 
the Turk is lord, but the subtle Greek is 
master. 

Among these jostling aliens, Marko would 
have called himself a Slav of the Slavs. 
Half his neighbors claimed the same race. 
Yet on his brow the Greek, the Goth, the 
ei had each set his seal as he drifted 
Vv. 

But just now Marko’s last thought was of 
ancestors. He was angry. He drew the bolt 
of the heavy wooden gate and let himself 
out of the dingy little court. A great whiff 
of garlic came out with him into the large 
open of the drill-grounds. A solitary loose- 
trousered sentinel was pacing to and fro in 
front of the barracks on the farther side; 
otherwise he had the square to himself. He 
slammed the gate behind him. 


“They will leave me alone or I ‘ll teach 
them!” The wind punctuated the threat by 
blowing the snow into his face. With an 
angry exclamation of disgust, he picked up 
his fez, and flinging back from his fore- 
head his coarse black hair, settled the fez 
more firmly on his head. Though the sun 
had not yet risen above the gloomy moun- 
tain-tops, the light was sufficient to make 
clear the man’s dark, rugged features and 
heavy, lowering brows. The scanty sim- 
plicity of his dull cotton antarion, a sort of 
tunic bound about the waist by at least 
fifteen feet of homespun girdle-cloth, showed 
his powerful figure to advantage. The slight 
stoop of the huge shoulders and the forward 
poise of the head, suggestive of some seden- 
tary trade, were in marked contrast with the 
long, swinging strides, which left the broad 
sandal-marks in the new snow far apart and 
gave evidence of the mountaineer. 

Cutting across one corner of the square, 
Marko plunged, a moment later, into the 
dusk of a narrow, crooked street. Above 
him, the latticed windows of the over- 
hanging rooms, which surmounted the high 
stone walls on each side of the street, almost 
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met. Here, in the stifling darkness, gaunt 
yellow dogs, the garbage-collectors of the 
Oriental city, were prowling about, hunting 
for a chance niorsel of refuse. Marko kicked 
one of these out of his path, sending it 
yelping to the other side of the central 
gutter, where it lay down again, greedily, 
over an old bone which had escaped the 
vigilance of its companions. Half-way down 
the street the man stopped before what 
seemed like great iron-bound wooden panels 
set in the mud wall. Unlocking a small 
door just beyond them, he disappeared, but 
a few moments later returned, and slipped 
the panels out of their sockets. This served 
to reveal a small room raised two or three 
feet above the road. Its side next the street 
formed at once a work-bench and a counter. 
The furnishings of the room showed the 
man to be a sandal-maker. The space under 
the floor was left open, and into this he 
slammed the long, heavy doors. Then seat- 
ing himself cross-legged in front of the 
opening, he reached back for a half-shaped 
sandal from a pile of leather and thin blocks 
of wood. Fixing his vise firmly under his 
knee, he began to cut out the heel; but the 
wood split. He shrugged his shoulders 
impatiently, tossed it back on the pile, 


and pushing his vise away, went out of the 
door at the back, presently returning with 


a mangal of glowing coals. One of the 
pieces of charcoal burst and sent a little 
shower of sparks over his tunic. This did 
not lessen his displeasure. He gave the coal 
an angry poke with the tongs, and then 
going over to the corner, kicked his way to 
the bottom of the pile. He evidently found 
what he was looking for, and sitting down 
before the pan of coals, began to whittle, the 
frown on his face growing deeper. 

With broad daylight, men began to pass 
to and fro. One man in a very greasy fez 
and antarion sauntered around the corner. 
When he saw Marko he stopped. 

“Mashallah! thou workest early. If thou 
wert married, one would say that noisy 
tongues drove thee out. But would he not 
have thee for a son-in-law, as they say?” 
The man hitched up his girdle and went off, 
laughing loudly. A few minutes later he 
returned with several companions, who 
joined in with exclamations and laughter. 

“Dost see him? Mark how he works! 
But they say he would not give him his 
daughter! What think you?” 

Marko’s bent face grew black as he nailed 
on the thongs of the sandal with quick 
strokes. 
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“Yea, verily; but a man working at that 
rate could make enough to support a wife. 
And yet—” The speaker wagged his head, 
and leaning his hands on the floor, peere:| 
impudently into the sandal-maker’s eyes. 
The next instant he drew back, for Marko 
had raised his head and hurled the sandal 
full into his face. 

“Heh, Nikola, thou hast it now!” jeered 
the men. 

Nikola, hastily wiping his bleeding nose 
with his sleeve, bounded on the platform 
and rushed at Marko, who had risen to re- 
ceive him. The bystanders crowded closer, 
shouting and laughing. 

“Christo! but he stands no chance against 
Marko!” piped a little man who had just 
crossed the street from his shop and stood 
on tiptoe on the outskirts of the crowd. 

“IT know not,” rejoined another, with a 
shrug and an outward motion of his thumbs. 
“Thou hast never seen them struggle for 
the first cup of new wine at the vineyard 
festival in our village, else thou wouldst keep 
thy tongue servant of thine eyes. Mark you, 
now, how he strikes, then leaps back. ‘T is 
a cat fighting a great village dog. But 
the cat wins sometimes. They are well 
matched, if only Nikola can keep himself 
safe out of the way of those great hands. 
St. Chrystom! how they hate each other!” 
The man stopped suddenly; for the two, who 
had been glaring at each other with blood- 
shot eyes as they stood a moment to get 
their breath, leaped together again. It 
seemed, in truth, that Nikola’s light, quick 
movements were to be more than a match 
for Marko’s bulk. But all at once his foot 
slipped dn a piece of leather, and before he 
could recover himself he was caught up in 
a vise-like grip and thrown on his back. 
Dizzy and sick with the blow, Nikola lay 
there grating his teeth impotently as, held 
down by the huge knee on his breast and 
unable to move, he heard the mocking shout 
of the spectators. But his anger and chagrin 
were changed into terror as he caught sight 
of Marko’s eyes bent on his face. A faint- 
ness crept over him, and he closed his own 
wearily and waited for the end. :The hand 
that pinned down his arm loosened, and he 
heard the rasping of a knife drawn slow!y 
from the sheath. Something warm and wet 
splashed down on his forehead. He opened 
his eyes. Marko was wiping the blood from 
an ugly wound in his cheek made by his 
enemy’s ragged finger-nails. Nikola moved 
his arm cautiously. Marko looked down at 
him with a smile as he drew the bright ecge 
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of the long, slender hunting-knife across his 
own sleeve, and showed his victim the clean 
cut it made in the coarse cloth. 

“Thou hast forgotten little Suta,” he said 
coldly, his smile fading. “Thou wilt remem- 
ber presently. Leka, poleka (Slowly, yet more 
slowly]. Judgment comes in due season.” 

Cold beads of perspiration stood out on 
Nikola’s blanched face, and the group outside 
was silent. 

“Thy tongue first. That is in need of 
punishment. Out with it! Heh! I ‘ll help 
thee.” And he put his hand closely around 
the man’s throat. 

At that instant the little man, who had 
been wandering on the outskirts of the 
crowd, trying vainly to find a loophole 
through which he might see, gave a low 
warning whistle and darted back to his shop. 
In a few seconds the crowd had melted away. 
Marko rose, and kicking the prostrate man, 
hissed: 

“Get up, dog! Justice has yet another 
day.” 

Nikola lost no time in obeying, and leaping 
to the street, lounged to his own work-bench. 

Marko reseated himself before the vise, 
with his wounded cheek turned from the 
street, just as a Turkish official sauntered 
by, rolling a cigarette. He looked suspi- 
ciously at the shop, but seeing no one be- 
sides Marko, who had assumed an abject 
attitude and was obsequiously salaaming, 
he grunted contemptuously and passed on. 

When he and his dragoman were fairly 
out of sight, Marko wiped his cheek with a 
corner of his antarion, and then leaned over 
the edge of the stall and picked up the 
sandal. 

“A whole morning’s work gone!” he mut- 
tered as he tore off the split heel and flung 
it at an apologetic cur that was just slip- 
ping past. “I ‘ll make him smart for it!” 
Then, bolting the panels back into place, he 
locked the small door and went down the 
street. 


Il. 


At the corner he turned into the Turkish 
mahala (quarter) just as a heavily veiled 
hanka (Turkish married woman) came out 
of a low gateway at his side. He beat a 
hasty retreat, lest he should incur the death- 
penalty by touching her flowing robes. When 
she had swept past him toward the bazaar, he 
again started down the road, and passed into 
the Jewish quarter. Throwing back his 
head, he strode rapidly past the houses, 
some of which were half underground, avoid- 
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ing as best he could the open sewers and 
the heaps of offensive garbage. The little 
Hebrews, sitting on the backless, tiered, 
wooden planks beside the street, shouting 
their lessons at the top of their voices, 
stopped to watch him pass. A sharp rap 
from the old rabbi’s long ferule; however, 
forcibly recalled them to their studies, and 
their shrill voices came to Marko as he 
turned and entered the outskirts of the city. 
Here he paused a moment and took a long 
breath. 

“By my father’s head! what carrion those 
Jews are!” 

“Yea, friend. We Gipsies find them ill 
neighbors,” replied a woman who was spin- 
ning at a doorway near by. 

The man turned to the speaker. 

“Good morning, Konavitza. Know you 
whether the Baba Elenka be home?” 

“St. Peter! how should I know where the 
old woman is? Best go and find out. She 
does not come of us, but hath the wanderers’ 
blood in her veins. First in this village, then 
in that, and now she goeth no longer to 
the rice-fields on the plains, but wandereth 
through the mountains, planning always to 
avenge her Suta. Though what wouldst 
thou expect, letting a girl rove whither she 
will? ’T is better that they stay behind the 
walls. For three years, now, my Mareeka 
hath not seen the street except as she goeth 
to mass. She is a beautiful, modest girl.” 
The mother smiled complacently, blissfully 
unaware of the bright eyes that were at 
that moment peering through the crack in 
the gate behind her. “ But thou couldst ex- 
pect naught of a common dancing Gipsy.” 
The woman set her wheel awhirl again. 

“Suta was no common dancer,” Marko 
answered hotly. “I knew her mother. She 
married in the next village to ours. Wan- 
derer she was, but she obeyed her husband 
while she lived.” 

Marko wheeled and began to ascend the 
steep street. At the top he knocked at a 
door set in the high mud walls. 

A toothless, bowed old woman answered 
his knock. When she saw him her eyes 
gleamed, and she broke out into a cackling, 
lifeless laughter. 

“Ha! thou comest at last! May I die of 
the plague to-morrow if I have not waited 
for thee too long! Thou shalt pay for this.” 
Marko crossed himself involuntarily. “Ha! 
Le, le! [Oh, oh!] That shall not avail thee! 
Thou wantest a pretty girl? Howmuch? Fif- 
teen piasters? Le, le maiko! [Oh,my mother!] 
Le, le maiko!” Her voice rose to a shriek. 
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“What thinkest thou? I will not do it for 
a para less than fifty groshee! Who will 
want an old bachelor like thee? Thou art 
not a day less than thirty!” 

“T cannot give more than twenty.” 

“Make it forty.” 

“T cannot.” 

“Get out! Wilt be the laughing-stock of 
the town for another two years?” 

“T’ll make it thirty.” 

“Get out, I say!” 

“But thou art hard on a poor man.” 

Baba Elenka looked at him through half- 
closed eyes. 

“Spas’s girl, Perishkovia, has a fine 
dowry. I saw it last month. Fifty pairs of 
stockings, clothing to spare for the bride- 
groom and his friends, besides dresses and 
linen. Her father will pay her husband well, 
teo. But—” She stopped and fell to knit- 
ting. Marko dug his sandal impatiently into 
the sand of the floor. 

“Well?” he said irritably. She gave him 
a sly glance. 

“But they say,” she resumed slowly, 
“Nikola Panchoff has been to Katrinka 
Georgovitza about her. Now, if it were 
worth my while—but thou hast not seen 
her.” The woman shrugged her shoulders, 
and leaned forward to put some twigs on 
the fire. 

Marko’s eyes gleamed unpleasantly as he 
said with a low drawl, “I saw her at mass 
the other day with her godmother.” 

A faint suspicion of a smile crept up 
among the wrinkles in the old woman’s 
face as she answered carelessly, “ Probably 
Katrinka has her for. Nikola by this time.” 

Marko bent forward. 

“Hist thee! I ’ll help thee avenge thy 
Suta!” 

The old woman started, and the tiger 
showed in her eyes. She gripped his arm 
with her long, claw-like hands, and the color 
crept under her yellow skin. 

“Gospode! What knowest thou? They 
have whispered that thou didst it, but I 
believed them not. She loved thee.” 

“Yea, and I loved her,” he answered sol- 
emnly. 

“Ha! Thou didst think an old woman did 
not know. God help me! What knowest 
thou?” 

“T will tell thee to-night if thou wilt get 
me Perishkovia to wife.” 

“To-night it shall be, though I die.” 

Marko turned and went down the hill, say- 
ing to himself, “Poor old Baba! Verily, 
she is a witch!” 
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THE sun was just setting behind the snow- 
crowned summits of the great, cragged 
mountains when the muezzin’s call to 
prayer sounded from the minaret near by. 
Marko laid aside his work, and closing his 
shop, went again to the go-between’s house. 
All day long he had been tormented by the 
thought that Nikola might have been suc- 
cessful. For two years and more Marko's 
bachelorhood had been the sport of all his 
acquaintances; but now he had made up his 
mind. And Nikola—he should not have the 
girl, if it cost him his life! And he spat 
upon the ground. 

He found the old Gipsy spinning by the 
doorway. Her hair had escaped from under 
the rusty black handkerchief which was tied 
under her chin, and was hanging about her 
cunning old face in wisps that, in the fading 
twilight, cast deepening shadows on her 
forehead and intensified the wrinkles. Marko 
whispered under his breath: 

“Verily, she is a witch!” 

She did not show knowledge of his pres- 
ence by the least motion. He cleared his 
throat. 

“The muezzin calls loudly to-night.” 

Baba Elenka looked up. “It is thou?” 
Again she seemed to forget him entirely, 
and he turned as if to leave, when she broke 
in: 

“Ha! but it is a fine story! Wouldst hear 
it? As I went into Spas’s, who should be 
sitting there, with her evil eyes on her knit- 
ting, but Georgovitza! Spas shook his old 
sides, and said, ‘What to do when a man is 
between two lionesses?’ May his soul perish 
in the eternal fires! ‘Tell Marko and Niko- 
la,’ he said, ‘that the one who shall win the 
cross on St. John’s day shall have the girl, 
and three hundred and fifty with her.’ You 
can go and look at the dowry Friday. St. 
Peter! but thou hadst best tell what thou 
knowest now!” 

Marko seated himself cross-legged close 
beside her, and asked, “ Are we alone?” 

She rocked her head to and fro affirma- 
tively. 

“Listen, then!” 


III. 


“LITTLE Christmas” dawned cold and clear. 
The city, with its domes and slender, shining 
minarets springing lightly from among the 
flat, red-tiled roofs, was a jewel set high in 
the gleaming circle of white mountains. 
Through the midst of it the river moved 
silently under the thick ice. 

The streets and alleys were still dark 
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when the bishop, mitered and wearing the 
heavy, gold-embroidered, pontifical robes, 
issued from the great, brilliantly lighted 
church where the burnished, machinery- 
worked chandeliers with their hundreds of 
lighted candles still swayed to and fro, 
“moved by the power of the Holy Ghost” 
(so the priests taught). Behind the bishop, 
bearing his long velvet train, came the 
little gilded pages; in front went the great 
crucifix with its exquisitely carved relief 
and gay silken pennants, carried on high by 
a white-robed young novice. Around and 
behind this central group moved the priests 
and choir-boys, chanting the ancient Greek 
litany in a monotonous, nasal drawl, while 
the crowd of the devout grew at every 
corner. They had wound through the bright- 
ening dusk a half-hour or more, when the 
tall wax tapers, carried on each side of the 
pontiff, all at once grew yellow, and the pro- 
cession swept majestically out of the dark- 
ness into the open leading down to the river. 

The last straggler had just turned the 
corner when a little man hurried out of a 
gate, winding the last fold of his girdle 
around him as he went. He was followed by 
an unkempt woman, who dragged with her 
a very sleepy, dirty boy of about ten. 

“Heh! Alecko, thou art slower than the 
old Baba herself.” 

“But, mother, I care not to see it.” 

“Christo!” exclaimed the man, swinging 
his arms in sudden anger. “Care not to see 
it? "T is to be the finest show of the year. 
Thou ‘It not soon see another as fine, I tell 
you.” 

“Verily, is it not something big that some 
one besides the baggage-carriers and Gipsies 
should strive for the blessed cross?” And 
the woman crossed herself swiftly. 

“Say nothing against hamals, woman! 
Wert not the daughter of a baggage-carrier? 
Would thou hadst stayed with the bundles!” 
he added unpleasantly. “Baba Athena did 
a bad job that day.” 

The woman was about to retort when the 
boy tugged at her skirts and asked: 

’ “What is it, mother? Why do they strive 
or it?” 

“ Mashallah! and wilt hear thechild? Dost 
not remember when the Baba told thee 
how on Twelfth-night morning the Blessed 
Mary’s Son went down into the water to be 
baptized? And do not the faithful, every 
year ere the ice be gone from the river, bap- 
tize the cross in remembrance? Therefore 
‘tis they call it St. John the Baptist’s day.” 

“Yea,” the man broke in. “And he who 
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gets the cross from the water may take it to 
every house and get there a bakshish, for it is 
luck to have it enter any dwelling. But wher- 
ever he gets it not, his curse is upon that 
house.” 

“Verily, friend Demi.” , 

The man turned to look at the speaker. 

“ Ah, Spas, ’t is a great day for thee! ’Tis 
said that they wrestle for thy daughter. 
But see, the bishop has stopped!” And 
leaving the woman and boy to follow as they 
could, the two men elbowed their way through 
the crowd to the river. 

The ice had been cut away for a dis- 
tance from the shore, and the muddy waters 
rippled at the bishop’s feet. The small cru- 
cifix which he held aloft in his jeweled hand 
had that morning been blessed at the early 
mass. It was this that the multitude was 
watching expectantly. 

Spas nudged his neighbor. 

“Dost see them?” he asked, with a 
chuckle. Demi tiptoed, and craned his neck. 
There were a few hamals on the ice close 
to the water, stripped for the dive. In other 
years he would have marked them, but now 
his eyes wandered to the shore. 

“Yes, there, there!” he cried. 

Spas wagged his head delightedly. “Mash- 
allah! and have I not given the people a good 
show?” 

The two mountaineers had thrown aside 
their antarions, and the contrast between 
them was accentuated. The large, knotted 
limbs of Marko and Nikola’s smooth, grace- 
ful body suggested the Titan matched 
against the lithe-limbed Greek. The eyes of 
the former were fixed intently on the water, 
while Nikola’s gaze wandered as he nodded 
to this and that acquaintance. Never fora 
moment, however, did he lose sight of the 
bishop’s raised hand. 

A whisper ran through the crowd as a 
haggard old woman slipped up near the 
contestants. A dull color burned on her 
high cheek-bones and her eyes were like 
half-extinguished coals. One hand was 
tightly clenched under her apron. 

“Heh! What has Elenka, the Gipsy, to do 
with them? She hath an evil eye.” 

At that moment the chanting ceased with 
a long-drawn “ Amen,” and the bishop flung 
the cross out into the water. Simultaneously 
the men leaped and disappeared. But not 
many minutes elapsed before hamal and 
beggar, one by one, crawled out again, leav- 
ing the contest to the two rivals, who an 
instant later arose, and Nikola, bearing the 
cross above his head, started for the land. 
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The crowd had been cheated of its sport 
by his easy victory, and a loud murmur of 
discontent arose; but it was hushed suddenly 
as the whole multitude surged in excitement, 
for Marko sprang forward and by one turn 
of the wrist wrenched the dripping crucifix 
away. With a howl of pain and rage, 
Nikola turned and threw himself upon his 
assailant, and in an instant had wound his 
supple legs tightly around the other’s, and 
had weighed down his arms. 

Marko tried vainly to free himself or get 
to shore with his burden, for the man had 
cunningly deprived him of the power to move 
his legs, and, strong man though he was, he 
labored strenuously to keep erect in the icy 
water which was lapping about his waist. 
His scant clothing was stiffening with the 
cold, and he.felt a torpor creeping upon him. 
The knowledge that the struggle could not 
last long in that chilling wind brought a 
relief which was almost a joy. His only 
hope lay in his enemy’s growing numbness 
and in the weakness of his disabled wrist. 
But at least, he thought exultantly, he would 
not go down alone, and Suta, little Suta, 
would be avenged! Then all thought be- 
came pain, and he dreamed of the village 
and his mother, then of a little Gipsy girl 
with soft dark eyes, who came dancing into 
the yard, decked with mountain roses and 
wild verbenas. 

The crowd saw him sway to and fro, and 
his face grew ashen and drawn. 

“Christo! Thou art like to lose both thy 
sons-in-law, Spas! Mark thee he is sinking 
down? He cannot stand that long!” said 
little Demi, regaining his foothold by a sud- 
den clutch at his neighbor’s arm. 

It was evident that the end was near. 
Nikola still clung fast, with teeth clenched, 
though it was plain that he too was weaken- 
ing. A long, slow shiver passed over Marko’s 
body. The people were silent, waiting the 
outcome. 

Just then the sun, which had up to that 
time been hidden by a high peak, shone 
brightly into the faces of those on the shore. 
A wonderful golden beam fell on the great 
crucifix, the standard of which the novice 
had rested on the snow beside the water, 
and transfigured with swift glory the bowed, 
thorn-crowned head of the suffering Christ. 
The dazzle of the gold attracted the atten- 
tion of the fainting Marko, and he raised 
his eyes. The gentle, grieving face looked 
down on him, full of transcendent pity and 
love, and seemed to beckon to him. 

“Come unto me, all ye weary! Come unto 
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me! Come unto me!” The words Marko had 
heard in the “ Frank” meeting at the Christ- 
mas festival said themselves over and over 
to him, rhythmically. He strained his eves 
upward. Still that tender, sorrow-limne:| 
face called him. Yes, he was weary, weary, 
even to the death. ; 

“Tasus, I come!” he whispered, dropping 
the crucifix and lurching forward. 

A hamal sprang toward the floating wood: 
but Nikola, numbed as he was, was too 
quick for him. He slipped from Marko, 
caught it up, and tottered shoreward. 

With his eyes still fixed on the gracious 
face, Marko made his way weakly and pain- 
fully toward it. From the first moment the 
Gipsy had not taken her feverish eyes from 
the two, and she now followed his gaze wit] 
a slow wonder dawning in her face. Just 
then, however, Nikola, who had almost 
reached the shore, slipped on a stone. 
Several men sprang to help him up, and she 
turned, attracted by the stir. Instantly, 
with a low cry of hate and revenge, she 
gathered her scant, bright skirts about her, 
and leaped upon him with her dagger. 

Suddenly she heard a voice—“ Baba!” A 
young girl, followed bya great, deep-mouthed 
village dog, darted by the bishop and the 
group of astonished priests, who, eying her 
grim-mouthed attendant with fear, parted 
hurriedly to the right and left to let the 
two pass. The raised dagger fell from the 
woman’s hand as the dog, with one final 
bound, landed at her feet and lowered his 
shaggy head for a caress. 

“Varen, Varen!” she said wonderingly as 
she stroked his nose. The girl had by this 
time reached the dog’s side. 

“Baba, it is I!” With a bewildered face, 
the Gipsy felt tremulously of the girl’s face 
and hair. 

“No, no, Baba; I am not dead,” the gir! 
said in a low, rapid tone, answering her look. 
“He,” pointing to the spot where Nikola, 
seizing his opportunity, had disappeared 1! 
the crowd, with many a backward glance at 
the dog, “he threatened to kill thee, and 
The elder woman looked up at Marko. The 
girl nodded. “If—if—I would not go with 
him—and—” She stopped again and bowed 
her head. “Yea,” she went on after a mo- 
ment, with a shudder, “he pushed me from 
the precipice; but I caught the roots oi @ 
tree, and then Varen came up, and he was 
afraid and left.” 

“He shall die, the jackal!” The gran:- 
mother’s voice was harsh with passion. 

“Nay,” said the girl, gently, laying her 
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hand on the other’s arm, “that is not well. 
He will do us no further harm after this 
day. Heisacoward. But I feared, and have 
been up in the mountains. I heard naught 
of the contest till last night, when Mana 
came home from the market.” 

“ And thou hast come through the night, 
all alone, over those wolf-haunted passes?” 
the older woman asked. 

“Yea, I and Varen.” The girl’s voice was 
tremulous with fatigue, now the stress was 

ver; and when the dog, who had been 
eaping joyfully about Marko, returned on 
caring his name and put his big, cold nose 
into his little mistress’s hand, she put her 
head on his broad back and sobbed. The 
lug tried to reach her face, but failing of 
hat, he licked the bare, bleeding feet which 
ie stones had torn. 

Marko, attracted by her voice and the 
dog’s gambols, had been looking at her in a 
iazed, uncertain way. At the sound of her 
sobs, he started; his iron face relaxed in 
unexpected tenderness, and he went toward 
her, moved by some compelling emotion. 
But before he reached her, he stopped and 
hesitated. It was a crucial moment. The 
very human lover within him was battling 
with national precedent and lifelong train- 
ing that would have kept him from the girl. 
A weary, heartbroken little moan escaped 
her, and in that moment, forgetful of the 
crowd and the consequences to them both, 
the lover conquered. With an abrupt move- 
ment which told of the end of the contest, 
he knelt by her side, and putting his arm 
around her, drew her to him. 

On the instant, the outraged crowd, which 
had begun to straggle away, was in a tumult. 
With one accord, they pressed forward, 
screaming, and hurling evil words at the two. 
Some started to throw stones; but the dog 
raised his head and, baring his long teeth, 
growled savagely. Those in front hurriedly 
drew back, but the uproar increased. 

“Ha! she is naught but a low, wandering 
Gipsy, and hath no character!” a woman 
hissed as she struggled from behind a dis- 
creet and portly priest. The rest took up 
her words and bandied them about, laughing 
with boisterous anger at the girl’s expense. 

The young Gipsy buried her face more 
closely in the dog’s fur. She was still now, 
from fear and shame. Some one with more 
temerity than the rest threw a brick. 
Marko, who had drawn away from her at 
the first outcry, leaped to his feet and looked 
from one to another like a caged beast. 
Anotlier missile fell at the girl’s feet. The 
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dog showed his teeth again; his big body 
quivered with excitement; he looked around 
at his mistress appealingly, but her face was 
still hidden on his back, and he stood still. 
Suddenly a mass of snow and mud fell on 
the girl’s shoulders and head. Marko’s eyes 
blazed with fierce anger as he caught the 
slight form in his arms and strode rapidly 
through the tumult. 

The instant he was free, the infuriated dog 
sprang at the nearest assailant, and in a 
moment a priest lay bleeding on the trampled 
snow. Then, with keen instinct, he bounded 
on before Marko, his leonine head lifted 
and his teeth gleaming ominously. Panic- 
stricken, the mob fell back, and in a few 
moments the three had disappeared up one 
of the broken lanes leading to the moun- 
tains. The old grandmother, with many a 
half-cringing, half-maledictory glance be- 
hind her, crept into the crowd and slipped 
after them unnoticed. 

Marko did not stop until he had reached 
a little wooded ravine outside the walls. 
Then he set his burden down. 

“My little almond-flower! My own little 
pigeon!” he whispered, as he knelt by her 
side and chafed her cold hands with his 
purple ones. 

The girl sat with bowed head, sobbing: 
“Oh, why was I born? Oh, my mother, my 
little mother!” She threw herself on the 
frozen ground, her body writhing convul- 
sively. 

A great fear took possession of Marko. 
He snatched her from where she lay, as 
though she were a child. 

“Thou wilt not leave me now, Suta, my 
little one—now that I have found thee 
again?” 

“Thou must—go back and marry her— 
the girl—for whom thou didst—struggle,” 
she sobbed. 

The man put back his head and laughed 
joyously. 

“T could not have her if I would, now. 
Nikola has the cross,” he said, trying to see 
into her face. “Nay, little one; I ‘ll marry 
no one but thee.” 

“T am but a wandering Gipsy.” 
into a fresh storm of tears. 

“Tam asthouart.” And he laughed again 
happily. “The Baba she will be glad after 
this day. Yea,” he added, “thou and I will 
go back to the little village in the mountains, 
Shall we not, old fellow?” 

The girl drew away, and threw her arm 
about the -dog’s neck to hide her happy 
face. 


She burst 
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BY HAMLIN GARLAND, 
Author of “Main-Traveled Roads,” “Prairie Folks,” “Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly,” etc. 


IX. JIM BREAKS CAMP ON THE MOOR. 


\ ARY was napping when Jim woke her by 
cheerily calling, “ Wrangle your horses!” 
She sprang up hastily, and rubbed her 
cheeks furiously to remove all trace of tears, 
and when she appeared outside the tent she 
was as radiant as if no cloud had passed 
over her mental sky. 


“I ’ve had a delicious doze; now for our 
ride.” 

Together they walked down to the farm- 
house, where they found Mrs. Robertson 
taking tea with the farmer’s wife, quite in 
the way of the patronizing city visitor. 

“Oh, you traitor!” cried Mary. 

Mrs. Robertson had a mysterious smile on 
her face. “I ’ve engaged a bed,” she whis- 
pered. 

Jim saddled the horses and brought them 
around tothe door. Again he lifted Mary to 
the saddle, and the firm grip of his hand on 
her ankle, as he set her foot in the stirrup, 
made her flush. 

“Now, pardner, you show me the trail.” 

“Will you trust to my guidance?” 

“TI reckon so; but I always keep my eyes 
‘ open, and break a twig once in a while, so I 
can know where I went in at.” 

Together they rode away down the valley, 
past little pastures inclosed by flowering 
hedges, wherein lazy cattle and sheep grazed 
with placid content beside canal-like brooks, 
and then climbed the high ridge to the east 
where the chalk-white thoroughfare ran, 
speckled with bicyclers in all shades of cos- 
tumes. Turningaside from this highway, they 
followed a bridle-path through the furze and 
heather down into a circular valley similar 


to the one in which their camp was pitched. 
There Mary drew rein, and Jim, dismounting, 
led his horse up to Mary, and said: 

“Want to get off?” 

For answer she shook her foot from the 
stirrup, and he put his right arm around her 
and lifted her from the saddle. 

“You ’re about as big as a pint of soap.” 

She laughed. “That ’s very expressive, 
but it is n’t very nice.” 

He made no reply, but looked away at the 
sky-line with a peculiar intentness and un- 
wavering directness that was like the aim of 
arifle. His attitude and profile were superb, 
and her heart quickened as she studied him. 

With the trailer’s keen, far-reaching eye, 
he had caught some animal’s. movement on 
the hillside. 

“You don’t suppose that is a fox?” he 
said. 

“T see nothing; but there are foxes about 
here, I believe.” 

“Never saw a coyote, I reckon? Well, 
they ’ve sung me to sleep ever since I was a 
kid. I never got clear of ’em till I jumped 
the train for Chicago. I like to hear’em. /f 
one should yap right now I ’d jump clean 
over your horse.” 

“What are they like?” 

“They ’re a small wolf—a kind of halt- 
breed between a fox and a wolf. They ‘re 
always hungry and always thin as a matc). 
but they are wonders—they sure are so. 
The Injuns all think the coyote is a sort 0! 
god—sure thing! They say ‘coyote big med- 
icine-man all same spirit.’ He certainly is a 
queer cuss. He ’s always lookin’ for some- 
thing he’s lost, and his voice at sunrise some- 
times is like a woman cryin’ over a dead child. 
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He’sa mysterious pup, and no two ways about 
it: he and the loon are a pair to draw to and 
beat the world. But see here, this won’t do! 
| got off here to ask you something. Are 
there many women like you?” 

“| hope not,” she replied bitterly. “Why?” 

“ Nothin’; only you keep me guessin’ right 
straight along. I don’t pretend to know many 
women, and those I do know are either loud, 
or slouchy and slow. There are a whole lot 
o’ things about you I don’t savvy; I don’t see 
_ 1y you ’re not as happy as a bobolink. 

‘bbe it’s all due to that feller buried down 
th ere in the sand in Africa. Anyhow, I ’d 
like to know what makes you talk against 
your own people and take up with an old 
two-fisted miner like me. Out with it, now; 
what’s your little game? Are you havin’ fun 
with me? You can’t play me, my girl, with- 
out givin’ an account of yourself. What did 
you get me down here for, anyway?” 

She was leaning against her horse, and 
her eyes were on the ground. Suddenly she 
looked at him timidly, and said tremulously, 
“Because I like you, Jim.” 

“Well, then, come back to the mountains 
with me.” 

She flared out like a flame. 
do that, Jim.” 

He put his big hand on her shoulder again, 
awkwardly, caressingly. 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, I can’t tell you; it ’s just impossible, 
that’s all. . 

“You hate everything here, so you say. 
You want to see the high country, you tell 
me. Now, why not do it? I ’ll take care o’ 
you; you won’t need to worry about anything 
at all.” 

She took a seat on a bank, beside a clump 
of furze. “Sit down, Jim; I want to talk to 
you. I can’t say what is on my mind while 
we stand.” 

He tethered the horses to a shrub, and 
dropped on the grass at her side. She ner- 
vously took up and broke small twigs as he 
waited. When she spoke, her voice was low. 

“You can’t understand us, Jim; you ’re 
too sane and elemental; and if you could 
understand our disease, I should n’t like you 
any more. But I distrust myself and this 
mood in which I find myself; if I thought it 
would last—but it would not. Our worlds are 
too wide apart; I should n’t fit into your life, 
and I would n’t for the world ask you to fit 
into mine. It would be wicked to transform 
you into a citizen of London, if I could, and 
of course I could n’t. I can see now that 
I’m going to be very sorry when you leave 


“Oh, I can’t 
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England; but that will be a just punishment. 
If I were younger, I might adjust myself to 
your ways; but now it is impossible, quite 
impossible.” 

“I’m goin’ to be rich,” he said quietly. 
“Tt is n’t a question of livin’ in a shack, you 
know.” 

“T know—I know; but it is n’t that. Even 
in a mansion your life would be so simple I 
am afraid of it. I both hate and love the 
things I do; even the things I loathe most 
are an inescapable part of me. I ’m a bond- 
woman. I have moods when the city and its 
drawing-rooms drive me fairly mad; but after 
a few weeks at the sea or down here, I be- 
come restless, and hurry back to the same 
old round of activities we call gaieties. They 
are all alike now; nearly everybody bores me; 
the fact is, I’m sick and in bondage.” 

“Mebbe I can set you free,” he said, lay- 
ing his left hand on her wrist, a tender and 
chivalric caress. “The mountains would do 
you good. It’s mighty fine business to climb 
the Grizzly Bear trail.” 

She shivered with emotion, but shook her 
head. “No, no; it is madness to think of it. 
Moreover, I ’m not worthy a big, wholesome 
man like you. I’d only torture you. I am 
selfish and greedy. Since Joe died I’ve been 
careless of the feelings of men; I was re- 
morseless till I met you.” She hesitated only 
amoment. “I intended to amuse myself with 
you—that’s the plain truth. You were good 
‘copy,’ as the journalists say. Now I find 
myself hurt; you are bigger than I thought 
you were. I fancied you would be good game; 
you end by mastering me. Now I have con- 
fessed, you may strangle me. I deserve it.” 

His calm, quiet eyes were like those of a 
beautiful and kindly animal. He pitied her 
without understanding her. When he spoke, 
it was in a musing tone, very gentle and low. 

“One year the doc brought a feller out 
from the States who talked just about as 
queer and as slick as you do. He was sure 
scheduled to go over the Big Divide. ‘Jim, 
what’!l we do with him?’ asks the doc. ‘Put 
him to work on the trail,’ I said. ‘I don’t 
know but you’re right,’ he says; ‘I turn him 
over to you.’ I used to roust that feller out 
o’ bed before sun-up, and hammer him up 
and down the hills till he was so dead tired 
he could n’t wag aleg. He stopped his queer 
talk and eat three full meals a day. Little 
pardner, what you need is work—just good 
old-fashioned buckling right to it.” 

She smiled, and shook her head. “Work 
is a sovereign remedy, but it won’t cure me.” 

“That ’s what that ‘one-lunger’ said; but 
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it did. He got so blame sassy toward the last 
that I had to mighty near turn in and lam 
his head. Now, if you come along with me—” 

She rose wearily. “The sky is getting 
gray; we must return.” 

He said nothing more, and they rode back 
to camp in almost complete silence. His mas- 
terful reticence again made her afraid of him 
even while she adntired him. 

They found Mrs. Robertson at camp, pro- 
foundly alarmed at the growing grayness of 
the sky. Night now assumed a terror it had 
never possessed before. 

“Has n’t this gone far enough, Molly?” 
she asked anxiously. “It is impossible that 
we are to sleep here in the midst of this wild 
field.” 

“Tt is quite possible. I’m sure our tent 
looks very inviting; besides, our sensations 
are only just begun. I want to feel the dark- 
ness pressing round me, and I want to hear 
the rain on the tent; Jim says it is a lovely 
sound. Then I want to wake in the night 
and fancy I hear the wolves howling.” 

Mrs. Robertson shuddered. “I never un- 
derstood your depraved tastes. They are 
not normal.” 

The supper was less cheerful than the mid- 
day meal, for Jim made no effort to lighten 
it. He ate in silence, and cleared away the 
dishes alone, while the women, wrapped in 
thick rugs, sat in the door of the tent and 
watched him. Twombly and Will smoked 
while sitting humped before the fire, as 
nearly in the attitude of red men as they 
knew how. Altogether, the evening was op- 
pressive—not at all the jolly camping-party 
Mary had expected it to be; yet she knew 
the fault was her own. 

When the camp was in shape for the night 
Jim lighted his pipe and took his seat beside 
the fire also. There was an indefinable grace 
and distinction in his manner, which did not 
escape Mary’s keen eyes. The slant of his 
hat was just right, and his strong, stern pro- 
file had in it something of the severe dignity 
of the Indian. 

As the night began to fall, the fire sparkled 
with a keener light. It seemed to take on 
passion and power like a nocturnal animal. 
The sky grew thick and dark, but the wind 
died down, and the threatened rain did not 
fall, but seemed hanging in the air. 

Suddenly Twombly said: “ This mine, now, 
Matteson—are there some good properties 
near?” 

Jim did not instantly reply, and when he 
did his voice was cold and his accent indif- 
ferent. 
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“There are six million dollars’ worth of 
properties on the same hill, and it’s my notion 
that we ’re in line to strike the Bonanza vein. 
Of course that’s my notion; I can’t prove it 
till we push a little deeper into the hill.” 

Twombly seemed afraid of committing 
himself, and only said: “It’s a large sum to 
put in without an assurance of the coming 
out.” 

“If we had all you want we would n’t sel! 
at all,” said Jim, putting up his pipe. “Come, 
girls, you ’d better turn in; this fog seems 
likely to grow up into a rain.” 

“Oh, let us sit up, Jim. I like to see you 
and the fire.” 

Mrs. Robertson moaned. “I wish I were 
back in Wyndhurst. I shall be ill of a cold 
to-morrow, I know I shall.” 

“T’ll see that you don’t take cold,” said 
Jim, coming to the tent. “Where is your 
candle?” 

After lighting the candle, he set to work 
at the bed. “You want the bulk of your 
blankets under you,” he said; “the cold 
comes up from under when the ground is 
damp. In the mountains, in the fall, the 
ground is warmer than the air, and you want 
to keep close to it. A big rock will hold the 
heat all night—there you want the cover 
on top; but here it ’s the cold below that ’l! 
make your bones ache.” 

After he had rearranged the bed, he 
handed the candle to Mary. “I reckon 
you’ve got ‘kiver’ enough. Good night.” 

“Good night, Jim.” 

Jim dropped the flap of the tent and tied 
the string. “If you heara bear nosin’ around 
during the night, just let him alone and he ’I! 
go off. The coyotes may begin to sing about 
midnight, but they ’re harmless, too.” 

Mrs. Robertson was not amused, and after 
Jim went away she said: “I think his pleas- 
antry is ill-judged. I can’t sleep a wink under 
these conditions, and I know I shall hear a 
whole menagerie of wild beasts during the 
night.” 

“I am blissfully resigned,” Mary said. “|! 
wish I could be scared; but I’m not, I 7: 
only sleepy. If an elephant trumpeted ! 
would n’t hear him.” 

“Oh, what is that?” 
turned with wild eyes. 

A low, muffled, hollow wail arose in the 
darkness outside. It mounted to a how! 
then died suddenly away, only to rise again, 
wild, sorrowful, hungry, appalling, and sav- 
age. It stiffened both women in terror, and 
Mary shuddered with exquisite horror. The 
cry rose like the moan of a big, wounded, 


Mrs. Robertso: 
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despairing dog. It was as if a lonely forest 
had found voice, or the hollow night had 
condensed itself into a cry of anguish and 
foreboding. At last it ended, and Twombly 
cried: “Bravo! Well done!” 

“Oh,” cried Mary, “it ’s Jim; he’s deter- 
mined to make the play as realistic as pos- 
sible. That is the howl of the coyote, I 
suppose.” 

I wish he were a little less solicitous 
about his play; he gave me a terrible fright. 
My heart is thumping so I can hardly breathe. 

f | live till morning I shall certainly go back 
o London and stay there. I’m not fitted to 
be a hunter of wild animals.” 

Mary laughed, and called out, “ Was that 

he coyote, Jim?” 

“Well, not exactly,” he replied. “That 
was the timber-wolf when he is hungry. I’ll 
give you his signal when he sees game and 
wants help.” He uttered a different note, 
less mournful, but with greater carrying 
power. “That means, ‘Come on; I need help.’ 
I'll give you the coyote song now,” he called, 
and then broke forth into a singular, high- 
keyed, yelping clamor that made Mrs. Robert- 
son seize Mary by the arm and grip hard. 

“ Ask him to stop!” she gasped. “It gets 
on my nerves.” 

“That ’s beautiful!” Mary called out. 
“But Grace is frightened nearly out of her 
senses. Please don’t do it any more.” 

The men all laughed, and Jim said: “I ’d 
like to give you the cry o’ the loon, but I 
reckon we’d have the whole township a- 
rampin’ down on us if I did. It’s bedtime, 
anyhow. Good night again.” 

“This is all superb material for me,” re- 
marked Mary to Mrs. Robertson. “If I could 
only use it properly, but—” 

“He might have spared us his animal 
show,” interrupted Mrs. Robertson. “I hate 
practical jokes.” 

“IT wish you were n’t so idiotic about 
things, Grace. You ’re going to spoil the 
whole trip if you keep on.” This was the 
first note of protest which Mary had per- 
mitted herself. Her voice cut deep, and Mrs. 
Robertson closed her lips so tight that they 
quivered. Mary was immediately remorse- 
ful. “Forgive me, dear; I did n’t mean to 
be so cross.” 

Eventually they kissed each other and 
went to bed friends. It was singular to see 
how these unwonted surroundings subdued 
Mrs. Robertson from the proud and self- 
contained matron to the attitude of a ner- 
vous child. 

She effectually put an end to the camp- 
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ing-expedition. She could not sleep, and 
when Jim, imitating the far-off, liquid, flute- 
like wail of the coyote at dawn, roused all 
the camp, her mind was made up. “I can- 
not endure another such night,” she said. 
Mary, who ‘had slept very well the latter 
part of the night, looked at her and laughed. 

“You poor wreck! The doctor should 
see you now.” 

“Don’t revile me, dear. I know I look the 
way I feel, but you should pity me, not make 
game of me.” 

Mary yawned. “It did n’t rain after all, 
but oh, is n’t it cold outside? I’m glad I’m 
not obliged to kindle the fire and get break- 
fast.” 

Mrs. Robertson drew a rug about her 
shoulders. “I am in perfect torture; I can 
neither lie down nor sit up. Every bone I 
possess is aching; I never had such a feeling 
in my life. I believe I’m going to have 
pneumonia. I wish the doctor would come 
and take me away.” 

“Well, girls!” called Jim, and Mrs. Rob- 
ertson dived beneath the coverlet and heard 
no more of his morning greeting. 

Mary sprang up and began dressing. The 
men were talking in their tent, and Twombly 
was saying, “Slept like a top—a regular 
hummer.” 

“There was a hummock under my bed 
which began as a mole-hill and ended by 
becoming Mount Ararat,” replied Will; 
“otherwise I was quite comfortable.” 

Before they were fairly clothed, Jim called 
with peculiar intonation: “ Grub-pile! Every- 
body rustle and walk chalk, or the snakes ’ll 
git ye! Wow, wow, wow—whoop!” 

Every one responded but Mrs. Robertson. 
Mary came forth as vivid as a rain-wet pink, 
and with a pretty swagger walked up to the 
fire. “Hello, pard! Top o’ the mornin’ to 
ye!” 

“Same here,” Jim replied. 
they comin’?” 

“Whom do you mean?” 

He smiled. “Where ’s the tenderfoot?” 

“She ’s abed; wants her coffee brought to 
her.” 

“She ’s all right,” he replied in a tone 
that meant she was all wrong. “ Mebbe she 
thinks this is a hotel.” 

Mary could not help a little shiver. It 
was barely sunrise, and the moor was deso- 
late and gray with morning mist. The air 
was chill, and though Jim had erected a 
canvas wall to shield the table from the 
wind, it was a cheerless moment to a deli- 
cate woman. But Mary was too proud to 


“How are 
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show her dismay. She took her seat at the 
table and made a brave show of eating the 
bacon and beans and the hot bread. 

The camping-expedition ended right there. 
The day continued cold and gray, and Mrs. 
Robertson’s coffee merely gave her courage 
to dress and to complain. “ Molly, you must 
let me go back to Wyndhurst. I will not 
stay here another hour!” 

Mary reluctantly asked Jim to get the 
horses and send them home. “Grace has 
worked herself into a state of frenzy, and 
of course if she goes I must go, too. I am 
sorry, but you know it is a good deal to ask 
of a woman like Grace.” 

“ All right, pardner; we hit the back trail 
whenever you say so.” 

The retreat was made in good order. Jim 
refused to divide his party, and led his little 
train back with the same seriousness with 
which he went forth. He gravely unpacked 
before the door and laid everything in its 
place before he finallyrelinquished command. 

Mary smiled with a certain sadness as she 
said, “ All this outfit I shall preserve in mem- 
ory of you.” 

That night Jim returned to London. 


X. THE EFFECT OF “SAVAGE AFRICA.” 


LONDON is a small world of itself, and Jim 
found his time all taken up, after Mary’s 
return, by curious and singular expeditions, 
the purport of which he did not in the least 
comprehend. He drove with her in the park, 
and rode with her, training his horse to 
guide in the cow-boy fashion. Mary had no 
wish to see him conform to British models; 
she continued quite indifferent to the gossip 
of her friends. The mountaineer went to 
call at great houses where “hired hands” in 
gay red-and-yellow coats stood in rows be- 
side the doorway; he shook the cold hands 
of thin ladies and the puffy hands of fat old 
gentlemen, while Mary smilingly introduced 
him as “Jim Matteson of Colorado.” 

“What does it all lead to, pardner?” he 
asked once as they were driving home. 

“Trust it all to me,” she replied. 

“T reckon I ’Il have to,” he said. 

He had more than a suspicion that people 
were “having fun with him,” but considered 
it an “even break,” so long as he got a little 
amusement out of it; but when he had at- 
tended three or four precisely similar re- 
ceptions, all incredibly dull, he said: “See 
here, little pard, I’m willing to play horse 
so long as it amuses you, but I don’t think 
you ’re gettin’ any fun out of this business 
yourself. How about it?” 
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Mary laughed. “No, I don’t; but to-day 
I expected to have you meet an old lady we 
want to interest in the mine scheme. She 
has a son, and is eager to settle him in some- 
thing.” 

“ All right; anything to pull that hole out 
of the ground.” 

By such means she continued to exhibit 
him in drawing-rooms where his presence 
was almost as exciting as that of a Navajo 
medicine-man. He could not complain of 
any plan which kept him near Mary, whose 
allurement became more powerful day by 
day. Bessie’s letters were neglected, though 
she wrote regularly and painstakingly in 
answer to his brief notes. He knew Mary’s 
reply was final, but still the pleasure of her 
company was too great to be easily put 
aside. 

Meanwhile Ramsdell’s letters grew a little 
urgent. In one he wrote: 


All depends on you, Jim. I don’t want to hurry 
you, but don’t waste time. I’m sending the draft 
you asked for, but it pinches me a little. I hate 
to see that mine waiting out there. I ’ve cut 
down the force to six men. Get a large hump on 
yourself, and pull us out o’ the hole if possible. 
Beware of the charmer, old man. Disable th: 
“Earl,” and come home as quick as possible. 


His enslavement to Mary, though unac- 
knowledged to himself, made him irritable 
and reticent. The man who took liberties 
with him during these days regretted it. 
He was far less cheery and sociable with the 
porter and the waiters. When not with 
Mary, he seemed not to know what to do to 
employ his time. He walked aimlessly about 
the city during a large part of each day, 
waiting for Twombly to decide; he had dis- 
cretiun enough not to let the Englishman 
know how anxious he was about it. Mary 
continued to be his chief comfort and stay. 
With her he returned to confident elation, 
and his talk was as characteristic as ever: 
away from her he fell back into dark mus- 
ings. He had almost lost confidence in his 
power to do the work, and yet he could not 
bring himself to abandon his plan and go 
home a defeated man, poorer than he came. 

Twombly kept his own counsel, but Jim 
suspected him to be secretly “looking into 
the proposition.” “If I do not go to South 
Africa,” he said, “I may go home with you, 
and so kept Jim in doubt and indecision. 
Thus far he had secured no other “lead, 


and if he failed with Twombly he must go 
home virtually penniless. 

During these days of trial he went to 
Mary, sure of an attentive ear and a radiant 
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smile. At the start he had talked of the 
mountains to entertain others; now he talked 
of them to hearten himself. Nearly every 
day he called he had a new story of his 
prospecting-tours, and Mary’s dilated eyes 
helped him to: feel once more the serene 
presence of the shining peaks. London itself 
became ever more hateful to him. What did 
it all amount to, anyway? It was nothing, 
he thought, but a jumble of old bricks and 
mortar soaked with sweat and blood, swarm- 
ing with men and women as unimportant as 
lice and almost as ephemeral. Set over 
against the peaks and the clear, cold streams 
of the “high country,” it was a place of 
‘ever-germinating sewers and pest-houses 

a place where men died under one an- 
other’s eyes. Something of this he expressed 
to Mary, who bitterly agreed with him. 

“Of course you ’re right. London is a 
wen—the wen of civilization. Did you ever 
see a pearl in an oyster? It is caused by the 
presence of a grain of sand. The oyster 
weeps with agony; the pearl is the tear. 
Civilization writhes in agony, and great 
cities result. But no matter about London; 
we ’re going to forget it as much as possi- 
ble. Let ’s take a gallop in the park, and 
fancy we ’re on the trail again. I can’t let 
you get morbid. I saw Twombly again to- 
day. I think he has determined to go over 
and inspect the mine, but he is so stupidly 
sly. He prides himself on his self-restraint. 
By the way, we are invited to Seldon Doug- 
lass’s reception Tuesday. I know you hate 
these things, but I ’d like you to go. There 
are a few people there who are worth while.” 

“Well, now, see here, little pardner, this 
ends it! I can’t stand any more of—” At 
this moment a couple of the wide-hatted 
men of the Australian militia passed, and 
he called out: 

“Hello, there are some of the ‘rooster- 
tails’! That reminds me, we have n’t been 
over to see their camp yet, have we?” 

“We ’ll go at once,” she replied. “Say 
to-morrow, after the lunch at Mrs. Barton 
Semple’s.” 

“Little pardner, I’m done. Right here I 
quit fiddling and begin to fight.” He looked 
at her sternly. “I ’ve taken a hand in these 
fool performances to please you, because 
you said it was all right; but from this time 
on you ve got to tell me the kind of a shin- 
dig I’m gallopin’ down into before I stir a 
hoof. This ‘Wild West’ Africa show inter- 
ests me a whole lot, and I want to go; but 
no more weak tea and old ladies for me.” 

Mary met these moments of rebellion with 
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a certain pleasure, for she enjoyed the exer- 
cise of her power over him. She turned her 
smiling, arch, and subtle face upon him, and 
he softened. She took hold of his lapels, and 
said: “Now, you old bear, don’t you get 
cross! You are going just once more to 
please me.” 

“No,” he said, and his voice was abrupt. 
“Right here the men in calico pants and 
me part company. I ’ve kept from killin’ 
’em so far, but I’m ugly to-day; you ’d better 
not bother me. I’m goin’ to see the Wild 
Africa show at Earl’s Court.” 

Mary knew when to yield. “Well, if 
you ’re determined, we ’ll cut the reception 
and go with you.” 

“Now you ’re talkin’ sense. I'll be on 
hand like a sore thumb,” he replied, and rose 
to go. 

He turned up the next afternoon in a bad 
mood indeed. He felt like a fool, he said, 
and he certainly looked like a bandit, and 
Mary put forth all her skill to win him 
back to his customary good humor. 

As they went out to the carriage, he said: 
“The sun blame near makes a shadow to-day, 
don’t it?” 

He kept silence all the way to Earl’s 
Court, and not till he caught sight of the 
brown uniforms and gray sombreros of the 
Australian guards did he shake off his gloomy 
meditation. 

“Hello, boys!” he called to them cheerily. 
“How ’d you leave things at home?” The 
Australians smilingly replied, and Jim was 
benefited by their replies. “ By the Lord,they 
look good after these cussed red monkey-cap 
soldiers with canes.” 

“T hear they look like your own soldier- 
boys.” 

“They do; they look right. They know 
how it is themselves. If I had time, I ’d 
like to shake hands with ’em all.” 

As they ran swiftly through the “Greater 
Britain” exhibit, Jim became thoughtful. 
“She ’s a big country,” he said—“mighty 
big and rich.” 

Will delivered a lecture on this theme: 
“Here ’s the place to feel the width of the 
empire. Consider the names: New South 
Wales, Ontario, Columbia, South Africa, 
Australia, Quebec, India!” But Jim had 
eyes only for the tall men in brown jackets 
and wide hats. They looked so friendly and 
big and brown that he could not restrain a 
word to each. “ Howdy, boys, howdy!” They 
mostly replied in kind, seeming to compre- 
hend the American’s essential comradeship. 

At last they crossed a sort of bridge and 
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entered a vast auditorium, one entire side 
of which was covered by a curtain. The 
building was, in fact, a mighty oblong thea- 
ter with a lofty arch, the stage of which 
was a sanded acre of beaten earth. 

Mary was careful to have Jim take a seat 
beside her, in order that she might hear 
every word he uttered and have the pleasure 
also of his near glance. Their seats were 
the choicest to be had, being close down to 
the railing of the arena, and they were 
much observed by those of the immense 
audience who were near them. Of this 
scrutiny Jim was unaware. 

When the great curtain rose, disclosing a 
wide, wild, rocky, barren country, the moun- 
taineer sat up with a jerk. “By the Lord 
Harry, that looks like Utah!” he said. “ All 
it needs is a little sage-brush.” 

Loud shouts were heard, accompanied by 
the fierce cracking of whips, and an eight- 
span team of oxen drawing a big covered 
wagon came crawling over the plain. It was 
an immigrant-wagon laden with household 
goods and speckled with children. 

“Now you ’re drifting into my climate,” 
exclaimed Jim, laying a hand on Will’s knee; 
“that ’s a prairie-schooner.” 

The wagon passed, leaving the scene as 
silent and lonely as before. Then arose a 
distant wild singing, “Ille-o-o0-o-aha!” and 
two hundred powerful black men, armed 
with spears and shields, and adorned with 
snow-white plumes and gay beads, came 
marching in, their deep voices rolling in 
splendid rhythmic waves from head to heel 
of their solemn line of march. 

“That ’s like the Sioux!” Jim said. “I 
like to hear’em; they make my hair curl. No 
pink teas about that! It’s a mixture of a 
Sioux war-dance and a negro camp-meeting. 
Here comes the boys!” he shouted, oblivious 
of every other spectator. His eyes were 
aflame with excitement, and his big hands 
gripped his seat. 

Two and two the horsemen galloped in, 
led by a middle-aged man who sat his horse 
in careless serenity. They were all mounted 
on tough, brown little ponies, not unlike the 
American bronco; but their saddles were 
low, without pommels, and had a sort of pad 
with ridges running along the thigh, which 
held each leg in place. 

“Wait a minute!” said Jim. “Some of 
these chaps are fakes. See their knees all 
hunched up? The feller in the lead is right, 
all right. See the straight leg? He knows 
his business; but the others are frauds.” 
He turned to look at Mary, his eyes glowing, 
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his lips tremulous. “This puts me back on 
the Pecos. I ’m homesick right now. I ’d 
like to go down and shake hands with the 
cow-boss and jump a horse and take a hand 
in the fight; he ’s my kind.” 

His heart was big with emotion, and his 
throat ached with the tension of it. Every 
time a horse made a fine leap or a rider 
swayed in his saddle just right, the Colorado 
man cried out like a boy: 

“That ’s right! You ’re the real thing! 
You ’ve handled a horse before!” 

Mary and Will shared very little in his 
excitement. How could they? To them it 
was merely amusing; to him it suggested the 
open spaces, the hardy life, the storm of 
stampeding cattle, and long rides in the 
deep of night over the plain. It meant 
everything that London was not: all the 
adventures of his mountain life, all his days 
on the trail, and a hundred camps by rush- 
ing streams. It subtended the life he had 
lived and loved, and to which he was longing 
to return, and the force of it made Mary of 
little account and England a dreary prison- 
place. Had he been in love with Mary and 
in bondage, the memories called up by these 
riders would have delivered him. 

The grizzled old veteran of the Southern 
plains rode in with his trained horse, a 
superb animal, and as he whirled and saluted 
with bare head, proudly erect, Jim said: 
“There ’s a man! Nothing the matter with 
him! Your dukes and earls are brindle 
broncos by the side o’ him.” 

The scene changed to a camp beside a big 
river. The immigrants were just hitching up 
to begin another day’s run, when a detail of 
the black fellows came charging upon them. 
The cracking of guns arose, and the black 
men gave way. The long line of oxen 
plunged into the river, and, with nostrils 
spouting water, dragged the wagon safely 
through, and so escaped. 

There was much significance to Jim in 
all this. “That ’s great business,” he said, 
with a sigh. “That ’s the way we did it in 
my country; only the men we tackled were 
red.” 

The scene returned to the camp of the 
blacks. Uttering their splendid, ululating 
chant, they filed before their chief. “We go 
to fight the white man,” they shouted in 
unison. “He shall die! He comes to steal 
our lands, to kill our babies! He must be 
beaten back!” They knelt on the earth, im- 
ploring the help of the High Ones. Their 
prayers were like the moaning of November 
winds in the trees. Their naked bodies glis- 
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tened like oiled ebony. On their heads were 
tufts of ostrich-plumes. Great bracelets of 
silver clasped their arms. Their decorated 
shields were of bull’s hide, and their short 
spears, shaken in their swarthy right hands, 
menaced invisible multitudes. Pride and an 
epic resolution transfigured their dark, up- 
lifted faces. 

They passed away, and into the arena 
rode the British troops, careless, easy of 
seat, wary and watchful. The captain 
called a halt. The bustle of camping began. 
A shot was heard outside, and soon a rider 
appeared, dragging a gigantic negro at his 
horse’s heels. The black was a scout, and 
vas brought before the commander in order 
to be forced to tell where and in what force 
his people were camped. He refused to 
reply, with magnificent defiance of death. 
“I can die; I will not speak!” he said. 

The commander hesitated about torturing 
so fine a man, and the prisoner was led 
away. Alarms sounded; the blacks rushed in, 
armed mainly with short spears, but with a 
few rifles. The fire—the withering, blasting 
fire—of the machine-guns was turned upon 
them, and they fell like mown grain. Again 
and again, with desperate, pitiful courage, 
they rushed upon the British line, falling at 
the very mouth of the guns, the reports of 
which blended into a long, high-keyed, crack- 
ling, appalling roar. The auditors shuddered, 
as if they had not heretofore realized the 
horror which lay behind the quiet descrip- 
tion of a maehine-gun. 

“Is that what our men do?” asked Mary. 

“That ’s about as exact as they can rep- 
resent it,” replied Will. “The blacks were 
brave men; they fell inside our lines just 
that way.” 

“Poor fellows! 
better fate.” 

“It’s a hopeless struggle, and the machine- 
guns went far to teach them the folly 
of trying to hold back the whites,” re- 
marked Will, as the blacks, with wailing 
chants, gathered up their dead and marched 
away into the mountain defiles. 

“The Apaches were too sharp to fight 
that way,” said Jim. “They did n’t give our 
men a chance to rake ’em with a Maxim.” 

But beneath all other feeling on Jim’s 
part ran a rising tide of homesickness. The 
pictured peaks, the mimic waterfalls, the 
canvas trees, made him long with a mighty 
yearning for the realities of the far-off 
lands he called his own. As this emotion 
grew, he forgot his companions and their 
words; he dreamed like an eagle on his 
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perch, with senses filled with old-time sounds 
and scenes. 

He was singularly silent as they moved 
out with the crowd into the wide halls. His 
tall figure had a swaying movement at the 
shoulders which suggested great strength 
and large aims. His face had lost all its 
laughter lines and looked dark and stern. He 
paid no attention to the chatter of his com- 
panions; even Mary, eager as she was, re- 
spected his mood. As they stood for a 
moment at the point where the great hall 
entered upon a sort of plaza wherein foun- 
tains were rushing, they heard the black men 
singing. They were approaching. The noise 
of their coming echoed in the building as in 
a cavern; their great, gusty voices, rolling on 
in deep-toned chant, formed a flood of sound, 
each moment growing in majesty. Soon they 
came, with spears held high above their 
heads, their bangles, their gay shields, their 
snowy plumes, transforming the glistening 
ebony of their splendid bodies into some 
singular and beautiful metal. They came 
two abreast, with eyes of mystery, full of 
homesickness, and their song arose in im- 
pulses and moved backward as waves arise 
and flee and break on dim shores. 

As they passed, a shudder swept over Jim. 
“Come!” he said imperiously, and Mary 
followed. 

The negroes entered a gate, and Mary, 
following Jim, found herself in a lofty 
amphitheater of painted hills—the hills of 
Africa. In the middle of the inclosing walls 
was a kraal of conical mud huts such as 
geographies had made familiar to Jim. On 
the painted hills other similar villages, won- 
drously real, were perched beside bright pools 
and foaming waterfalls. The land was green 
and smooth. Narrow paths ran from village 
to village. High mountains rose on all sides, 
and the whole glorious valley and its swarm- 
ing life seemed serene and unmarked of war 
or greed. Jim lifted his shoulders and drew 
a deep breath. “This makes me think I ’m 
in the high country,” he said. 

As he stood there among the huts, night 
began to fall. Over minute fires women 
crouched, preparing food. The warriors, 
smoking slowly, sat at the doors of the huts, 
talking in low voices. Everywhere young 
men and women began to croon in half-voice 
like happy, sleepy fowls, and the murmur of 
soft speech was broken only by sudden soft 
laughter. 

Jim, listening to the blended stream of 
sounds with half-shut eyes, rose on it as on 
an invisible wave. The mine, London, Mary, 
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became of small account. “To —— with it 
all!” he said, through his set teeth. 

Mary laid a hand on his arm. “Come, Jim; 
we ’ll be late to dinner.” 

He turned his face upon her with a look 
which made her shiver with sudden pain. 
“I’m done with London and you and all of 
ye. I’m goin’ home. Good night!” 

Without another word he turned on his 
heel and was lost in the crowd and the dusk. 


IT was nearly twelve o’clock when he reached 
his hotel, and he was tired. He had walked 
all the way from Earl’s Court, and had lost 
his direction a dozen times in his abstrac- 
tion. His heart was very bitter, and he said: 
“They have been foolin’ with me. It was 
all right for a while, but it ends just about 
here! She has had her fun with me, but 
I reckon she can’t have any more.” In this 
mood he was suspicious of everybody; every 
Englishman was his enemy, and London 
intolerable. 

The clerk handed him two notes. One 
was from Twombly, the other from Mary. 
Twombly was anxious: 


Don’t leave England without seeing me again. 
I think I may arrange to go back with eons if you 
are still of a mind to have me. 


Mary’s note was abruptly passionate: 


You must not leave me in this way! It is 
brutal! Come and see me to-morrow. What is 
wrong with you? What did I do to anger you? 
Dear old Mountaineer, I don’t see how I’m going 
to live without the clasp of your big hand. Give 
me a chance to set myself right with you. What 
did I do or say to make you leave us so abruptly? 
I’m scribbling this here at home, with brother 
Will waiting. I can’t say what is in my heart to 
say. You must come for a good talk. You area 
great, fresh, bitter wind to me; you’ve done me 
much good: you ’ve restored my faith in men; 
you ’ve made me love the lonely mountains. Come 
and say good-by to me. Yours, 

Mary. 


Jim read this letter twice and then tore 
it into a dozen strips and threw them into 
the grate. “Matter is, I ’ve woke up,” he 
grimly said, and went to bed. 

XI. 


AGAIN THE BIG CANOE. 


HE was awake at daylight the next morning, 
and set to work sullenly and swiftly to pack 
his trunk. At ten o’clock he was on his way 
to Liverpool. He was not sure that he could 
get a boat, but he had determined to leave 
London at all costs. Again green England 
—solemn, silent, and empty rural England— 
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passed before his eyes; but this time he was 
too discouraged and too deeply moved to 
observe any detail. 

He felt as if he had torn himself away 
from something very sweet and beautiful, 
and this feeling, combined with a realizing 
sense of his failure, took away the elation 
which would naturally have been his at 
starting out on a return to the West. The 
accent of the people in his compartment 
annoyed him; three of them were plainly 
London “runties,” who smoked tobacco 
which should have cut their throats, and the 
fourth was a very silent, moon-faced per- 
son, who opened his mouth only when he 
thrust his head from the window and called 
to the guard, “Weer are us noo?” The 
fifth man was a Scotsman, and his burring 
tongue at last helped Jim to forget his bit- 
ter failure. The small cockneys were con- 
tending for Liverpool, while the Scotsman 
defended “Glassgie,” as the best place in 
which to live. 

It was raining in Liverpool, and the sun- 
shine-lover was miserable. The fast boat did 
not go till the next day, and so all the after- 
noon he lounged about his hotel, silent and 
sullen. At the earliest moment next day he 
sought the boat and boarded her; and so 
weary was he of the city and the rain, and 
so homesick for the mountains, that he felt 
very littlé hate of the boat. The ugly smells 
were there, but the interior was newer and 
cleaner in all ways than the boat he had 
left New York in. The miner spent near]y 
his last dollar in getting a berth where lit- 
tle motion would be felt, and was quite 
overawed by the polished cabinets and the 
fittings of the room. It was an immense 
satisfaction to feel that he was in the fastest 
boat on the ocean. 

Again he stood looking down on the bustle 
of embarkation, but this time with a differ- 
ent feeling. “I’m going home, no more to 
roam,” kept ringing in his head, and he coul 
not keep out the rest of the hymn, “N: 
more to sin and sorrow.” The thought of 
Mary came circling again and again in th: 
swirl of his thought, and always with 
sunny radiance and an odor of flowers, bi 
always, too, with a subtle pain quite beyon:: 
his analysis. She was the one sweet anc 
sunny place in all England to him. 

He was leaning over the rail, seeing th: 
moving porters but dimly and thinking 0! 
Wyndhurst, when he caught sight of Twom- 
bly stalking majestically up the gang-plank. 
attended by a valet and a couple of porters. 
He was dressed in a gray-and-yellow plaid 
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suit, wore a cap with two “bills,” as Jim 
would say, and carried a brown-and-green 
shawl over his arm. He was a stalwart and 
striking figure. 

When Jim met him at the top of the plank 
Twombly “grinned a little sheepishly and 
said, “I turn up, you see.” 

“I’m mighty glad to see you. Are you 
voin’ with me?” 

“TI am, provided you are still of a mind 
to let me look at that property.” 

“That ’s what it’s for; but how did you 
happen to hit on this boat?” 

“Oh, Mary told me you had planned to 
board the fastest boat on your return, and 
so I assumed you ’d take this one.” 

Twombly’s manner toward the moun- 
taineer had undergone great change. All 
stiffness had melted away, and his eyes were 
frank and manly. He no longer affected to 
look at Jim’s hat-rim without seeing it. 

“T say, old chap,” he said suddenly, “you 
left Mary and the rest of your friends all 
cut up by your sudden departure. Here is a 
letter intrusted to my keeping.” He handed 
Jim a letter addressed “James Matteson, 
Esq.,” and the handwriting was Mary’s. 
Jim took it and put it into his pocket. 

“ And here are some letters handed to me 
by the clerk at your hotel. You left no for- 
warding address, you know.” 

Jim pocketed these also without a word, 
and Twombly turned to his men. “Here, 
Thomas, get my luggage stowed into my 
room.” 

When he turned, Jim said: “Well, I ’ll 
tell you how it was. I stood it about as long 
as I could, and then I had to hit the back 
trail or slip a cog. I’m sorry they feel that 
way, but when I heard them blacks a-singin’ 
and saw their camp-fires sparkle, I just 
naturally had to hit leather quick. I’m 
nly sorry, but that ’s the way I ’m 
made.” 

It was wonderful to see how Twombly 
made himself at home on the ship. Wher- 
ever he walked, porters attended him. He 
had the snuggest corner for his chair, the 
best seat at the table, and his state-room at 
the end of ten minutes looked like a place 
of permanent residence. The tone in which 
he spoke to the various stewards gave Jim 
a desire to kick him, and yet he liked him, 
after all, and in spite of all. 

Jim opened the letters from home first. 
One was from Mrs. Ramsdell, and contained 
a small picture of Bessie, which Jim looked 
at a long time before going on with the 
text. Mrs, Ramsdell said that they were all 
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a little worried about him and wished to 
see him returning soon. 


We realize how hard it is to sell mining stock 
just now, and if it were not so dull here the doc- 
tor says he would ask you to come home and let 
things go. I inclose a proof of a new picture 
Bessie has been having taken. She did n’t want 
to have me send it, but I thought it might serve 
as a charm to keep off the power of that pretty 
English girl. We talk of you every day, and 
wonder when you will be able to start back. 


Mary’s letter was unexpectedly calm and 
kindly, for he had not penetration enough to 
understand the mood in which it was written. 


DEAR JIM: I hope Mr. Twombly will overtake 
you and hand you my letter. If he does I wish 
you would write me a word to say you forgive 
me and that you are not angry at us. I know 
you think we were “having fun” with you; but we 
were not—at least not after we knew you. My 
memory of your visit will always be a great joy 
if only you ‘ll write and say that you are not 
disgusted and angry with me. I am horribly 
lonesome to-day, and I wish you could come in to 
lunch. Twombly thinks you have had news of a 
“strike” in your mine, and is suddenly very anx- 
ious to go in with you. He’s a good fellow, and I 
hope you ’ll sell a share of the mine to him. And 
remember I want a share also—a very little, but 
enough so that I can feel you are my partner. 

It ’s a horrible thing to say good-by when you 
know it is good-by. I know I shall never see 
you again. But you ’ve done me good, and every 
thought of you is wholesome and medicinal. I shall 
always think of you striding up the trail or smok- 
ing your pipe with old Ouray soaring behind you 
and the Grizzly Bear roaring in the caiion. There 
is a wild side to my nature, so that I can under- 
stand you; but you are not tame enough, not 
insane enough, to understand me, and so we must 
always live at opposite poles of the world. When 
you die they ll bury you on the mountain-side, 
where it is lonely and bright with sun, where the 
winds roar in the pines. When I die they ’ll put 
me into ground rotten with thousands of others 
like me, and so even in death we ’Il be set as far 
apart as the width of the world. 

It was a comfort to me that you seemed to 
understand that man whose body lies buried in the 
sands of Africa. It is time to seal my letter. I 
could write all day to you, but I must say good- 
by. Mary. 


Jim lay in his berth and read and re-read 
this letter. There was something in it which 
moved him deeply, but he could not analyze 
it. He felt dimly the woman’s love for her 
dead hero, but her attitude toward him was 
too complicated for his ways of thinking. 
In the end he fastened upon one dominant 
note, that of her loneliness, and set to 
work to answer and assuage that pain. 
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With Twombly’s aid he secured a place at 
a writing-desk and wrote his answer: 


LITTLE PARTNER: Dont you worry a minute. Im 
not disgusted about anything special; Im not 
mad at you. I was homesick, thats the fact 
about it, and so I just naturally jumped the whole 
business. I like you all, but youre strangers, after 
all: I dont quite savvy you; youre not my people. 
I have no kick coming; you all treated me white 
—mighty white, considering what an old lahoo I 
am, anyway. Id no business to get into your 
country; its like a caribou wandering into the 
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buffalo-grass country: he can live, but he aint 
happy. I was pretty lonesome myself yesterday 
waiting for the boat, but Im all right to-day, for 
Im going back. Im aiming for old Ouray, and if 
we dont blow out a cylinder-head or bust a knee 
Ill see the snow-peaks again in ten days. Im 
mighty sorry youre not going along, but I reckon 
youre right—Colorados a little too far from Lon- 
don for you. Yes, I reckon its good-by, except 
when I hear from you in a letter. Anyhow, In 
much obliged for all you did for me. I wont for- 
get it. Yours respectfly, 
JIM MATTESON. 


(To be continued.) 


AN ENGLISH PASSION PLAY. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


E were two Americans who 
had spent the summer idly 
jogging along the coasts of 
Devonshire and Cornwall on 
top of lumbering coaches, or 
in old gigs drawn by sleepy 

horses, which we hired from village to vil- 
lage. We had no plans and no purposes. 
Now and then we ventured into the solitude 
of the two great moors, and came out again 
frightened and awed. We stopped in road- 
side inns or picturesque old towns, and ex- 
plored all the so-called Roman camps and 
Norman towns in the neighborhood; we 
crawled up over the foggy Cornish hills, 
catching a glimpse now and then of the sea 
beyond, the only living figure in the solitude 
usually being some ambitious cockney bicy- 
cler out on his vacation, tramping red and 
perspiring alongside of the coach, pushing 
his wheel up the height only to push it down 
again. 

Sometimes the steep, narrow road climbed 
all day between graystone walls feathered 
with richly tinted lichen, red and yellow and 
purple, or the hedge was a matted mass of 
beech- and ash-trees and green vines, the 
knobs of scarlet and jetty berries shining 
through it like jewels. 

Outside of the towns in this region, over 
the moors and slow-stealing streams and the 
mountains, there was everywhere a curious 
silence and calm. The yellow sunlight slept 
in the broad valleys; the very mists crept 
drowsily up the sides of the peaks. The old 
horses dozed as they stumbled along with us, 
their drivers nodded behind them, and the 
silent villages under their thatched roofs, 





when we drove into them, seemed never to 
have wakened since Merlin enchanted them 
in the days of Arthur. 

But in the queer little seaside resorts, 
Minehead, Clovelly, Bude, and the others, 
there were precisely the same pleasure- 
seekers, the same eager click-clack of gossip 
about golf and art and novels, the same per- 
fumes, the same songs strummed to guitars, 
and the same incessant flirtation as could 
have been found at that season in any of the 
ten thousand American summering-places. 

When, therefore, late one stormy evening, 
we drove into a little village on the Cornish 
coast, and through the rain saw nailed to a 
tree in front of the inn a poster which called 
upon us hysterically to “Come, Come, Come 
to an Entertainment to be Given in Behalf 
of Worthy Charity,” we looked at each other 
and smiled. That poster might have hung 
in front of any summer hotel from Bar 
Harbor to Asheville. 

It was a grim little village, as we sa\ 
when the fierce wind drove the rain-clouds 
out to sea, and a gray sunset light shone 
about it for a few minutes. A vast mountain- 
peak jutting out inte the ocean, but which 
the tides of ages had gnawed in two; on 
the steep side of the inner height a dozen 
old stone houses, clinging like barnacles to 
a ship’s prow: this was the village. It was 
there when Christ was born, overhanging 
the hungry sea, which then, as now, clutche: 
incessantly up to reach it. The baffled cr) 
of it has not been silent for centuries. Down 
that defile in the rocks Sir Galahad and Tris- 
tram often had ridden, for it was here that 
the king founded his Round Table. Yonder 
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was the enchanter Merlin’s cave, and it was 
on that very beach that he walked, weaving 
his spells, when the ninth wave washed up 
the babe Arthur to his feet. The citizens 
of the village had not been unworthy of it, 
we thought, as we turned to go into the inn. 

It was a very little inn, but it aped all the 
features of the largest. The arms of some 
old Cornish family swung over the door; at 
one side of the hall was a tiny coffee-room, 
and at the other a box of an office, where 
a buxom landlady gave orders in a voice as 
big as herself. There was an air of fever- 
ish expectation over the whole place. In 
the coffee-room half a dozen freshly shaven 
villagers in their Sunday clothes huddled 
about the fire and tried to look indifferent 
and at ease. The landlady, as she welcomed 
us, waved her pudgy hands with a nervous 
laugh to the bare windows, “which the yel- 
low curtings of had been loaned to the play,” 
and the waiter, red with importance, apolo- 
gized because dinner was to be at six o’clock. 
“But for this evening only. We keep city 
hours. But on account of the entertainment 
to-night—at six. All the gentry is expecting 
to go.” 

Barring the color, he was so like our 
pompous mulatto head waiters at home that 
we fancied ourselves back in the land of 
fairs and strawberry festivals for church 
ends, and as we ate our dinner speculated as 
to whether the entertainment was a doll- 
show, a cake-walk, or one of Ibsen’s plays 
done by amateurs. 

We were the only guests, and the waiter 
kept an uneasy and hawk-like eye upon us, 
and the instant we rose handed us a pro- 
gram. 

“Performance will begin in fifteen min- 
utes! Audience is assemblin’ now!” he 
announced with a profound bow, and then 
rushing to the door, shouted breathlessly : 
“Get the dinner-bell, Mary, and ring! The 
audience don’t know it ’s seven o'clock. 
Ring!” 

Mary obeyed, and the hand-bell pealed out 
from the porch into the rainy night. A 
small school-house on the other side of the 
road was brilliantly lighted, and groups of 
dark figures were hurrying toward it in the 
rain. The uneasy men in the coffee-room 
were already on the way. We glanced at 
the program, written in large script: 


Presentation of the Martyrdom of St. Dorothea! 
Soldiers. Barbarians. Goths. 
Emperor’s Hall of Audience. Noble Ladies of 


Cappadocia. 
Death of Dorothea. Angels. The Saint in Heaven. 


PLAY 


The landlady, cloaked and bonneted, hur- 
ried in as we laid the program down, and 
anxiously inquired whether we would not go. 

“T am especially interested in the play,” 
she said, “for Willum, our ’ostler, takes the 
part of the judge, and the barmaid is a noble 
Cappadocian matron.” 

“The object is some church charity?” we 
ventured to ask. 

“The money—there won’t be much, they 
only ask a sixpence— but what there may be 
will go to help roof the church,” she said. 
“But of course the real object is the play. 
The whole village has been workin’ at the 
play all summer. Bless you, St. Dorothea’s 
quite one of us now. We want te do our 
best.” 

“Who takes the part of the saint?” we 
asked civilly. 

“She’s a weaver; she belongs here. She’s 
a good young woman, Catharine is; she ’s 
thorough-through.” 

“She has seen good actors, of course?” 

“Catharine? She never saw the outside 
of a theater, much less the in. No more did 
any of them. But they understand; they ’Il 
do their best.” 

We went to the play. The presentation 
of the Cappadocian court, Roman emperors 
and soldiery, and the gates of heaven in the 
little school-house promised a good deal of 
amusement for a rainy evening. 

It was a small, oblong room in which about 
fifty people were seated, with as grave, at- 
tentive faces as if in church. Tin sconces 
on the wall held tallow candles, which sput- 
tered and dripped. One end of the room 
was curtained off by our landlady’s yellow 
hangings, and in front of them blazed a row 
of kerosene-oil lamps of various sizes and 
shapes, but all alike sending forth the usual 
smoke and stench. As the only strangers 
present, we were formally ushered to the 
front bench, and sat down in the mood which, 
if we had been children, would have made us 
nudge each other and giggle. As it was, al- 
though we could not even exchange glances, 
we kept a sharp outlook for the poor make- 
shifts, enjoying their absurdity. The Roman 
captains—plow-boys and hostlers— passed in 
and out, their costume being long white 
shirts hanging over their trousers, a tin hel- 
met, and felt slippers on their bare feet. 
Now and then the curtain was pushed aside 
and revealed all the properties— the throne, 
a kitchen chair covered with gilt paper, a 
pile of fagots for the stake, some of them 
painted with red flames, and half a dozen tin 
swords and pikes ready for Cezsar’s cohorts. 
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At the back of the stage was a door open- 
ing into a shed, in which all the dramatis 
persone—emperors, heathen nobles, and 
Christian saints—were crowded, to appear 
in due time. We caught glimpses of them 
when the door was left open, and soon learned 
to distinguish Diocletian from his legionaries 
by his gilt-paper shield, while the patrician 
ladies were to be known amid their slaves by 
the strips of red calico hanging down their 
backs. 

The school-house was full now. The fun 
was going to begin. But we were startled by 
the breathless silence of the audience: these 
heavy-jawed, dull-eyed Cornish men and 
women saw nothing to laugh at in the poor 
makeshifts; the youngest children did not 
nudge each other and giggle. The hush, the 
expectation, awed us, we did not know why. 
A quiet, grave little man came out in front 
of the curtain and raised his hand, and from 
somewhere in the room came the strains of 
a parlor organ playing “ Lead, Kindly Light.” 

The people all rose. They did not sing 
the hymn, but stood, reverent, with bowed 
heads. The Americans, their covert smiles 
still upon their faces, brought suddenly into 
the higher mood of these poor tradesmen 
and servants, felt themselves to be prying 
and vulgar and cheap. 

After the music ceased there was a mo- 
ment’s silence, and then the little man in 
front of the curtain said quietly: 

“You all know why we are here. We are 
a few friends and neighbors who are trying 
to make our lives cleaner and better. Long 
ago, in the third century, a young girl tried 
to do the same thing. Weare going to make 
real her story to ourselves in a series of 
silent pictures, so that we may better under- 
stand how she won the victory. I hope that 
God will give us ability to do it, for His honor 
and for the help to our own souls.” 

He then told briefly the story of Dorothea, 
who, when she was little more than a child 
in her father’s palace, while preparing for 
her marriage, was converted by a Christian 
slave. She confessed her faith, was arrested 
and dragged to the dungeons. After Dio- 
cletian had starved the girl and tortured her 
by wild beasts, she was driven to the stake 
through the streets, and as she staggered 
along, stoned by the rabble, her lover, the 
great patrician Antoninus, met her, and leap- 
ing from his chariot, knelt beside her, praying 
her to give up the miserable Jew, Jesus, who 
died with the thieves, and to come back to 
happiness, to life, and to him. 

Then, for the first time, Dorothea knew 
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what a man can be to a woman. She looked 
in his face and loved him. Then she kissed 
him and bade him farewell, and went on to 
death. 

As they lighted the fagots under her feet, 
she beckoned to him, and told him that after 
she was dead, if she found that the story of 
Jesus, for which she was dying, was true, she 
would come back and bring him a sign. 

She died in the fire. 

That night she came back and gave the 
sign to him. And he, when morning came, 
declared himself to be a Christian, and was 
put to death by Diocletian. 

We all know this story far off and vaguely, 
as we do other histories of the early martyrs. 
But it was real to these Cornish villagers. 
How the quiet little man had contrived so to 
fill their lives with it I don’t know. You saw 
that it had become a part of them. It 
touched them to the quick, as would the 
recollection of their mothers or their babies 
who were dead. 

Now that I have come to the play I cannot 
tell you about it. It was a jumble of tab- 
leaux, absurd beyond words in externals. 
But it was not the begilt kitchen chair that 
you saw, nor the red calico, nor the togas 
made of shirts. If these things brought a 
smile to your lips, the tears rushed with it 
and choked you. For in these awkward 
bodies were honest souls struggling to go 
back and live the life of the men and wo- 
men who fought with beasts in Rome, who 
were stoned in the streets, who died inch by 
inch in the fire, because they would not deny 
Jesus. 

We looked among them anxiously for 
Catharine, the girl who was “good,” who 
was “thorough-through,” and she came out 
at last. She was the daughter of a weaver, 
a thin girl of twenty, who already had grow 
stooped over the loom. Somebody h: 
clothed her for her part in a robe of coars: 
white muslin, which fell in straight folds to 
her feet, leaving bare the uncouth red arm: 
and large hands with their knobbed fingers 
But in the head and face rising out of t! 
white drapery there was startling powe) 
She had a reticent, eager face. Those thi: 
scarlet lips asked no questions of passers-!\ 
and told no secrets of the woman behinc 
them; the eyes looked, seeking, far off int: 
a world where you never had been—seeking. 
seeking. 

Sometimes, as you jog through the worl: 
the face of a passing stranger startles you 
and stays with you, and will not be forgotten. 
It comes out of a different life from yours, 
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and it calls to you: “What folly is this? 
What are you doing? Come, go with me.” 
After it has gone by you hurry to your 
shopping or your dinner, laughing at your 
own fantastic notions, as you are apt to do 
after you have heard a great song or the 
tolling of a death-bell. This loom-girl had 
such a face. They told us that she could 
scarcely read or write, and I think it proba- 
bly was true. There was one idea, one pas- 
sion, in her lean, anemic body, and geography 
and grammar would have weakened that. 
She was looking for God, for Christ, that 
)ther outside of this world. She was of that 
emale stuff out of which saints and pagan 
ivbyls and the women who fill mad-houses 

ve been made. I have seen Salvini play 

ello and Irving Don Quixote, and I could 
e|| you point by point the details of costume 
and effects of scenery, and the tricks of em- 
phasis and look and gesture, by which those 
great masters of the modern stage set the 
n 
t 


( 
I 
h 
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n whom they personated before us. But 
his woman forgot that she was on a stage. 
She never thought of the tin shields or her 
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knobbed joints. She did not personate Doro- 
thea. She was Dorothea. 

So the Cornish villagers and the curious 
Americans sat side by side, and did not hear 
the rain outside, nor smell the flaring kero- 
sene-lamps, but saw with tear-dabbled faces 
the Christian maiden give her lover the last 
kiss and die. 

The curtain fell, and after a while the 
organ played “God Save the Queen,” and we 
all stood up together, and then hurried out 
into the rain-beaten street, glad to come 
back to common life again. But it was a 
real woman, for whose soul God and evil had 
striven, whom we left behind us. The fore- 
most actors in the world never have moved 
me with the peculiar power of that poor 
loom-girl. Had she found a secret in their 
art which they have not yet learned? Or 
what was it? 

We left Cornwall the next day, and never 
saw again the windy village clinging to the 
cliff. This all happened years ago. I do not 
know what has become of Catharine. I am 
not sure that I want to know. 


NIKKO. 
BY LILLA CABOT PERRY. 


HE cryptomerias of old Japan 
Reach to the skies, as freshly washed with dew, 
As heedless of the miseries of man, 
As when the world was new. 


*Twixt their long avenues of stately shade, 

Great sepulchers of monarchs dead and gone, 

Like scarlet blossoms that can never fade, 
Gleam in the setting sun. 


Blood-red they gleam, as glorying in the blood 

Shed for these kings of men in ages past, 

When lives were but as drops to swell the flood 
That brought them here at last. 


These lacquered monuments speak to the sky 

Of ruthless courage, of disdain for man, 

Of pride that worshiped self, nor feared to die 
For glory of Japan. 


But when the nightingale sings in the trees 

Above unnumbered graves the hills that throng, 

She sings of those who gladly died, that these 
Might be remembered long. 








IS SENTIMENT DECLINING? 
BY AMELIA GERE MASON, 


Author of “Women of the French Salons.” 
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fm good thing. I say fiction now, be- 
“4 cause we have grown wise and 
awe know better; but it was the new 
truth a few centuries ago, and the fiction 
was on the other side. It was supposed to 
be a fresh factor in the advancement of the 
world, to refine the passions, put a curb on 
the brutalities of a frank sensualism, tem- 
per the rule of the strongest, and soften the 
asperities of life. It acted as a centripetal 
force that offset the tendency toward social 
disintegration and served as an invisible tie 
that held families and nations together when 
the bare process of facts and figures would 
have sent them flying apart. 

But the good people who try to think for 
us now give it bad names, and lay at its 
doors half the sins of the world, moral, lit- 
erary, and social. It gives false views of 
life, they tell us, and does not make for hap- 
piness or prosperity of any sort. It creates 
wants without supplying them; it is enervat- 
ing; it is selfish; it is a snare and a delusion 
—a veiled sensualism, which is a great deal 
worse than sensualism without any veil. In 
short, sentiment has had its day; we have 
outgrown it. The reign of science and rea- 
son has begun. No more of the illusions 
that have brought us so much disappoint- 
ment and misery, cry the critics; no more 
rose-colored pictures, echo the moralists; and 
every boy or girl who tries to tell us what 
we should like and what we should not 
swells the chorus with his or her penny 
whistle. 

Now, it is all very well to talk with be- 
coming philosophy about the folly of casting 
a glamour of any sort over the prosaic veri- 
ties, but imagination is, on the whole, a 
friendly gift that is likely to cheer us still 
with more or less of the “light that never 
was on sea or land,” unless, in the slow pro- 
cess of evolution, we succeed in evolving 
ourselves out of that quality altogether. 
And what is sentiment, in its last analysis, 
but the imagination of the heart, concerning 
itself with the spiritual essence of things? 
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“Intellectualized emotion,” Mr. Lowell has 
it, “emotion precipitated as it were in pretty 
crystals by the fancy.” It is the sympathetic 
quality of thought, the spiritual flower of 
passion. It plays like a lambent flame about 
the dead regions of material fact, itself 
among the most vivid facts of life. In a 
problem of mathematics, or in physical sci- 
ence, it has no place, but take it out of lit- 
erature and you have nothing left but 
mechanism, a body without a soul. What 
we call honor is a sentiment. Loyalty is 
a sentiment. Patriotism is a sentiment. 
Friendship is a sentiment. Love, in its best 
sense, is a sentiment. If you weaken it, 
you strike at the heart of all these things. 
It has a thousand shades and a thousand 
variations, it blends thought and feeling in 
endless proportions, and there is no exis- 
tence which it does not touch. 

Precisely where sentiment ceases to be 
good and begins to be bad, however, these 
apostles of fact do not tell us. Perhaps they 
give it some other name before it reaches 
that invisible and conveniently movable 
boundary-line. Perhaps it is sentimentalism 
they wish to get rid of, and they propose to 
avoid the follies and falsities that follow in 
the train of sentiment, as of every other 
good thing, by denouncing it altogether, just 
as we might denounce religion because there 
are fanatics and hypocrites, or politeness 
because polite people may be insincere. Or 
they may rightly object to that stage in 
which it quite detaches itself from the reali- 
ties of life and sends people drifting about 
in a fog of emotionalism without any object 
but itself. Wherever the line may be drawn, 
the fact remains that the modern watc)- 
word in letters is, “No sentiment.” If litera- 
ture is a reflection of life, it also reacts upon 
it, and we are perilously near driving sent)- 
ment out of the category of good things «s 
well as out of books. Is it turning into other 
channels, as the optimists delight to tell us, 
or is it simply going out of fashion in the 
inevitable drift of events, crushed and ove - 
powered by the weight of commercialism anc 
what we are pleased to term the “march of 
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progress”? “The rude man requires only to 
see something going on,” says a critic; “the 
man of more refinement must be made to 
feel; the man of complete refinement must 
be made to reflect.” It is pleasant to know 
that we are reaching the stage of complete 
refinement, though we may have a shadow of 
apprehension lest we pass the stage of feel- 
ing without reaching the stage of reflection, 
and with the relic of barbarism implied in 
the need of seeing something going on. 

No one denies that we ought to love our 
families and friends, with a fair reserve for 
the rest of the world, but what part the 
emotions should play in our lives is a ques- 
tion that has been answered very differently 
at different times. Our Puritan ancestors 
frowned upon sentiment as a weakness, and 
kept their feelings hermetically sealed. Most 
of us would prefer a few extra sighs and 
tears to that gray rigidity; yet these stern 
men and women were loyal to the core, and 
would have faced grim death for duty, which 
is sentiment of another sort. What the 
Puritans did as a matter of temperament or 
as a matter of principle, the old Greeks did 
as a matter of taste. To feel deeply is to 
suffer, and strong emotions offend the sense 
of measure. Even the artists veiled suffer- 
ing. The poets dealt with elemental passions 
and showed a clear discrimination of intel- 
lectual values, but of the finer shades of sen- 
timent they left few traces. Men scorned it 
as utterly as does the average modern critic. 
Our literary prophets take these people as 
models, but the Anglo-Saxon can never hope 
to rival their happy insouciance, and at best 
can imitate only their forms, with the Greek 
spirit left out and nothing of his own to take 
the place of it. With all their love of visible 
beauty, their perfection of taste, and their 
joy of life, the Athenians did not reach a 
level of humanity so high as to make it 
worth while to go back to their social or 
moral standards, whatever we may think of 
their literary and artistic ones. Women, at 
least, might hesitate. 


There is not anything, nor will be ever, 
Than woman worse, let what will fall on man, 


said the greatest of their dramatists. Most 
of the poets after Homer were equally flat- 
tering. She is the source of man’s troubles, 
the “rift in the lute” that spoils the music, 
the Pandora who has let loose upon the earth 
all the ills, and kept in her box the hope that 
alone could have made them tolerable. “A 
man has only two pleasant days with his 
wife,” says the satirist, “one when he mar- 
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ries her, the other when he buries her.” To 
the credit of modern men, it is safe to say 
that, though they might relish a little 
harmless satire, no respectable body of 
them would tolerate such persistent insults 
as the Athenians offered to women. 

It was only when passion flowered into 
sentiment that her helplessness found a com- 
plement in the courtesy and devotion of 
men. The religion of the knights was a re- 
ligion of sentiment, founded on human needs, 
as Christianity had been centuries earlier. 
It was, indeed, an outgrowth of it. Truth, 
loyalty, respect for age, homage to women, 
were a part of its creed. On these chivalric 
qualities they rested their claims to distinc- 
tion, and neither rank nor wealth could shield 
them from the disgrace of being false to 
their vows. My lady, shut up in her castle, 
hailed the minstrel who sang of her sighs 
and tears, and moved the heart of the knight 
to set her free. To be sure, the passions did 
not sleep, and oaths were often broken. The 
ideal was finer than the reality. The Guine- 
veres and the Iseults, too, sometimes forgot 
their loyalty, as the Tristrams and the 
Lancelots did their honor. Sentiment be- 
came a convention, and the soul went out 
of it, as it does out of most things after a 
certain amount of crystallization. But a 
conventional courtesy, though it may leave 
much to be desired, is better than natural 
brutality. With all its exaggeration, the 
reign of sentiment left traditions that havé 
put a new face upon the world for women. 

We should be sorry to revive the follies 
and vagaries of the age of chivalry, and the 
curious deliberations of the courts of love 
have long since been relegated to the dusty 
annals of a past that is likely to have no 
resurrection. Few people to-day have the 
patience to wade through the high-flown 
platonism and subtilized sentiment that 
amused the wits and warriors of two or 
three hundred years ago. Fancy a modern 
Fontenelle reading four times even the 
classic “Princesse de Cléves,” with its burden 
of sentimental sorrow; or a group of modern 
statesmen and men of letters eagerly devour- 
ing the fine-spun analysis of love and friend- 
ship that filled ten or twenty volumes of Mlle. 
de Scudéry! We are tempted to believe that 
the love of the new Phaon and Sappho was 
flame without heat,—and a very pale flame, 
too,—but we must admit that these subli- 
mated conversations, with all their banalities, 
showed a vast improvement on the old order 
of things, in which Phaon was in the habit 
of seizing Sappho by force, regardless of her 
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tears, and carrying her off to be locked up 
and disposed of as his lordship saw fit. 

We do not need, however, to go back so 
far for the literature of sentiment. The 
world that was plunged in tears over the sad 
fate of Manon Lescaut and the idyllic sor- 
rows of Paul and Virginia is not so remote. 
Perhaps, indeed, there are still those who 
weep over these simple tales, but if they do, 
it is quite decorously, in the solitude of their 
libraries, where no one can see their tears. 
We coolly dissect the romantic melancholy 
of René, and pronounce Werther and his 
class degenerates. What new Lamartine 
would be likely to write a “Raphael” or a 
“Graziella,” and what modern Richelieu, 
however youthful, would read a disquisition 
on love in our salons? We have, instead, 
our Zolas and D’Annunzios, who open their 
literary dissecting-rooms to analyze the pas- 
sions and reduce the human subject to its 
lowest elements. We smile at the romantic 
griefs and facile tears of Evelina and Cla- 
rissa Harlowe, and thank Heaveh that we 
have outgrown even the mildersentimentality 
of Miss Austen’s amiable heroines. Perhaps 
we have not quite outgrown the tea-table 
inanities, but all in good time. They have 
at least shifted to a less sentimental base, 
though they still serve for fine little etch- 
ings to illustrate our novels of manners. 
Poor Amelia Sedley is voted tiresome, with 
her romantic devotion to a man, then to a 
myth. We are sorry she had so sad an 
awakening. Broken illusions are not pleas- 
ant. The only worse thing I know of is to 
have had no illusions. But, after all, we find 
the unsentimental Becky, who never had a 
genuine emotion in her hard and scheming 
life, more interesting. She was piquant and 
amusing; she had a stronger grasp of possi- 
bilities, a keener perception of values, with 
a quite modern talent for “arriving.” No 
mist in her horizon! No sentiment of any 
sort to bear the burden of her misdoings! 
Also, no tenderness and no honor in what 
she was pleased to call her heart! Is this 
the type of that future in which sentiment 
has quite ceased to count, and we shall have 
reached the apotheosis of fact? 

No doubt we have great reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves that the popular heroines 
of a century or so ago have gone out of 
fashion. The love that seemed to consist of 
unlimited sighs and tears and hysterical 
sobs and graceful swoons is heard of no 
more in the upper regions of literature. 
Fragile womanhood does not pine and die of 
unrequited affection. Thekla, burying her 
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heart in the grave of her hopes and vanish- 
ing like a melancholy dream; Marguerite, 
tender and broken; Mignon, mysterious and 
elusive, breathing out her soul in love— 
these are no longer the ideals of fiction or 
of real life. Our women are of much more 
robust, as well as more interesting, quality. 
The modern Ophelia neither goes to a nun- 
nery nor drowns herself, but takes to the 
stage, or type-writing, or a university career, 
or art, or journalism, or nursing, or lectur- 
ing, if, indeed, she does not quite philosophi- 
cally marry another man. The new Desde- 
mona appeals to the courts for protection 
instead of spending her last moments in 
sweetly forgiving a jealous husband who has 
brutally destroyed her life. 

But if the emotional heroine had her 
drawbacks, the up-to-date heroine is not 
without them. Ottilie, fading away under 
the terrible fatality of misplaced affinities, 
may be a sad illustration of the folly of 
sentiment; but is Nora, leaving her little 
ones motherless, because things do not go to 
her liking, that she may work out her own 
destiny in the world and make something 
else of herself, a more pleasing figure? 
Diana of the Crossways had a commendable 
scorn of sentiment, and talked loftily about 
“fiddling harmonics on the sensual strings,” 
yet this precious model of “healthy animal- 
ism” and clear intellect, who certainly had 
no inconvenient ideals, did not hesitate to 
rush off at midnight to the office of a great 
editor to sell for money the new-found politi- 
cal secret on which her fover’s destiny 
turned. Her needs were pressing. She must 
have her little luxuries, her dinners, her 
pleasures in the concrete. Then, there were 
her debts. Why let so subtle a thing as a 
sentiment of honor, or even of love, stand 
in the way of her comfort and convenience? 
Does George Meredith, who deserves the 
thanks of every modern woman for his ex- 
ceptional fairness and appreciation of her 
best qualities, wish us to accept this new 
pattern of clever and scheming indepen- 
dence as the logical product of an age that 
recognizes no success but a worldly one and 
claims to see things as they are? 

“It is time for me to go,” said Fontene! 
after living nearly a century; “I begin to 
see things as they are.” 

It is women who are supposed to be chiet} 
responsible for bringing upon us the wave 
of emotionalism from which we are tryin¢ 
with more or less success to emerge, and for 
diluting the virile quality of literature. 
though there is the inconvenient little fact 
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that the most virile as well as the clearest 
writers since classic times lived after she 
began to make herself felt in matters of the 
intellect a few centuries ago. One cannot 
be so unreasonable as to give her credit for 
the virility, though she has had something 
to do with the clearness—at least in France, 
where her influence was the strongest. Let 
us even admit that she is emotional, though 
we are in the process of correcting all that, 
to the point of establishing a woman’s club 
for this special purpose. But the greatest 
emotional writers have not been women; 
indeed, they have been notably brilliant 
nen. If women have sobbed over the pa- 
hetic tale of Little Nell, men, too, have wept, 

en crabbed critics, and both were quite as 
strong and quite as discriminating as the 
ien and women who now pronounce it 
“bathos” and try to erase its author from 
he list of the immortals. 

It is fair to say that signs of a new revolt 
are visible. People have already begun to 
stone their late idols. When a clear-headed 
critic like Watts-Dunton can paint a Wini- 
fred Wynne, and a Sudermann can touch 
the profound problems of life with feeling 
as well as with truth, both finding a large 
and sympathetic audience, we know that 
sentiment is not dead, though it may have 
been asleep while waiting for the fashion to 
change. 

From books to life is only a step. It can- 
not be denied that the fashionable attitude 
toward sentiment is distinctly patronizing. 
It is weak to feel deeply, but to show that 
you feel is worse; it is bad form. When it 
is possible for wives to dissect their hus- 
bands and men their wives as mercilessly as 
they would a plant or a flower; when youth 
looks upon respect as antiquated, reverence 
as a dead superstition, and emotion as vulgar; 
when a school-girl can tell you, with the ut- 
most nonchalance, that her mother lacks the 
character to assert herself properly, that her 
father is a “back number,” and that she is 
going to “lead her own life ”—whatever that 
may mean—if she has to “smash things” to 
do it, we are in a fair way to become suffi- 
ciently free from the little foibles of senti- 
ment to satisfy the most exacting of critics. 
“| have a scientific mind,” said an up-to-date 
girl, quite too young to know what kind of 
mind she had: “I hate poetry; I hate senti- 
ment; I propose to range my life on a basis 
of fact. My nature craves luxury. I want 
position, power, and fine appointments. That 
means money, so I have definitely made up 
my mind not to marry without it. No love 
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in a cottage for me!” This is called “tak- 
ing a practical view of matters,” and goes to 
prove that even women are emancipating 
themselves from the ignoble thraldom of 
the emotions, though they do not always 
state it quite so baldly. Another declared 
that she was willing to marry an indifferent 
man for the sake of being once in her life a 
central figure and walking down the church - 
aisle in white satin and point-lace, crowned 
with a becoming veil and orange-blossoms. 
These young girls have done what they 
aimed to do, and attained what they wished 
to attain. They are pointed out as shining 
examples of level-headed womanhood and 
models to all their friends. Was it worth 
the price? That is precisely what we are 
asking. “The girls in my set say that sen- 
timent is old-fashioned,” said a pretty, 
thoughtful maiden, who had not reached 
that interesting stage of emancipation. 
“They talk about fine establishments and 
that sort of thing. What would you have 
us do? If we must go without one thing or 
the other, is n’t it better to choose the sub- 
stantial?” To be sure, the majority of girls 
are not so devoid of romance, and there are 
always enough to plunge into the unknown 
with little foresight. We know, too, that a 
great deal of this piquant talk is only a veil 
which hides genuine feeling. But these are 
a few out of many sayings which show the 
direction in which the new generation is 
drifting. Given certain visible ideals of suc- 
cess, youth will apply them in its own way. 
It is the pitiless logic of life. 

Whether such startling clear-sightedness 
be preferable or not to the blind trust of a 
youth that is less sophisticated is a question 
on which people are likely to differ. This is 
a world of reality, we all know, and romance 
breaks against many hard facts. It is neces- 
sary to think of rent and grocers’ bills and 
something to wear. Indeed, there isa little 
to be said for the Continental way of doing 
things, in which such mundane needs form 
the basis of the marriage arrangement, and 
love is left to adjust itself afterward, as 
best it can, though the bare commercial side 
is usually attended to by hard-headed parents 
and guardians. It is even possible that in 
some future Utopia these matters may be 
regulated by a council which shall determine 
the fitness of people for one another on scien- 
tific and economic principles, with due re- 
gard to heredity, figures, and the good of 
the race. To this stage of evolution toward 
a perfected humanity as dreamed of by some 
of our gentle reformers, let us fervently 
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apply a familiar line of the Litany. But, 
since we do not accept this view of the case, 
a little sentiment, with a fair modicum of 
common sense, goes a great way toward 
embellishing hard facts and making them 
tolerable, if not pleasant. In my observa- 
tion, the young girl who has a propensity to 
“embroider fantasy flowers on the ground- 
work of her life” is just the one to rise 
above prosaic surroundings and find happi- 
ness in asimple home. It is not the woman 
of sentiment—I do not mean a sentimental 
woman—who is most likely to grow harsh 
and strident in the tension of a narrow ex- 
istence. It is the woman of small mundane 
ambitions, who lives in an atmosphere of 
hard, grinding, material facts, without a 
touch of the buoyant imagination which 
carries people above a great deal that is 
hopelessly commonplace. 

It would be folly to say that the emotions 
alone are safe guides, but to leave them out 
of the question altogether, as is more and 
more the fashion in a certain part of the 
world, with the strong possibility that they 
will assert themselves somehow or some- 
where, perhaps in the wrong place, is equally 
to invite sorrow and disaster. After all, the 
world has a sort of tenderness for the young 
girl who has not yet learned to classify her- 
self, who has her ideals and her artless 
dreams. She may weave a halo of romance 
about a very prosaic head, but if she sees 
the face of a demigod through the mist, her 
world, for the moment at least, does 


. suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 


She may be disillusioned, or she may not. 
Possibly it is never wise to be too penetrat- 
ing in such matters. But she has had her 
little day of faith and uncritical adoration. 
Even though existence grow a trifle color- 
less afterward, it is none the worse for the 
memory. Why lay an embargo on innocent 
trust, and hopes that may never be realized, 
because life is hard and sad, and may seem 
harder and sadder by contrast? It was a 
celebrated Frenchwoman who said that 
great commotions of the soul are to be 
avoided; it may be added that she had long 
ceased to be young when she said it. 

Mme. Bovary is quoted as a warning. 
“Behold the tragedy of sentiment,” says our 
moralist. But is it a tragedy of sentiment? 
Is it not rather a tragedy of vanity and 
passion? Mme. Bovary read sentimental 
novels and dreamed sentimental dreams, and 
came to grief—one might say to a great 
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many griefs—and a tragic end. That French 
novels, sentimental or other, are not the 
best food for that sort of girl—indeed, for 
any girl—may be readily admitted, and none 
is more subtly dangerous than the self-styled 
“moral” novel of M. Flaubert himself. But 
Mme. Bovary would most likely have come 
to grief without any such aid. She was by 
nature vain, weak, and without moral sense. 
none the better that her emotionalism some- 
times took an esthetic tone, and none the 
worse. It is doubtful if even Henry James’s 
cool, exquisite pictures, or Mr. Howells’s 
finely wrought symphonies in gray, could 
have saved her. Sentiment takes the color of 
the character, and may serve a bad cause as 
well as a good one. For that reason shall we 
abolish it and return to a frank paganism? 

It is quite true that the passions do not 
need stimulating, but they are certainly less 
dominant now than in the long-past centuries 
when they were quite untempered by senti- 
ment. There are even wise men who tell us 
that love plays too large a part in people’s 
lives, though I have always thought that 
more evils could be traced to the lack of it. 
If it was ever true, it certainly is not here 
and to-day, among the classes that represent 
the main drift of things. The simpler masses 
are doubtless much the same from age to 
age. “In all ages and in all countries, as 
soon as a man and a woman find themselves 
together, one of three things happens,” says 
Taine: “they either turn their backs on 
each other, yawn inwardly, or begin to talk 
about love.” It is clear that M. Taine did 
not live in this country, or in this precise 
moment of the century, in which they are 
much more likely to talk about golf, or the 
opera, or the new play, or the last bit of 
gossip, if they are young; and of whist, the 
latest development in sociology, or the sins 
of municipal government, with variations, — 
not forgetting the gossip, —if they are older. 
But people are likely to continue falling in 
love, even though the blind god is learning 
to open his eyes and make sure that he is 
falling in pleasant places. If sentiment is 
not declining as a factor in the mariage d la 
mode, it is at least rapidly coming to years 
of discretion. 

But it is not the sentiment of love only 
that is putting itself on a more practical 
and less disquieting basis. “I expect to see 
the time when my friend will be the man or 
woman who sits next to me,” said a lady 
not long ago. “Friendship in the coming 
age is to be universal, and hearts will be 
large enough to embrace the world.” Just 
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what sort of friendship this is to be it is not 
easy to determine. When an emotion is 
diluted to that extent it becomes simply a 
theory, and there is not much left for any- 
body. Imagine, too, what life would be if 
our heartstrings were really attached to 
every one we happened to meet, with all that 
implies! 

Friendliness is one thing, friendship, in 
any true sense, quite another. But we are 
evolving. Perhaps we are on the road to 
that blessed time when everybody will be too 
much like everybody else to rouse a special 
emotion. Certainly the old ideals have 
grown antiquated. The friendship of Amis 
and Amiles would be pronounced a species of 
lunacy to-day, and with some reason, though 
it is the best illustration of practical altru- 
ism that I know of. Montaignedeclares that, 
in comparison with the four years he enjoyed 
in the sweet company of his friend Boétie, 
all the rest of his quiet and pleasant life was 
“naught but a vapor, a dark and irksome 
night.” “We must carry untouched to the 
gates of eternity the deposit each has con- 
fided to the other,” wrote Mme. Swetchine 
to her devoted Greek friend Roxandra 
Stourdza. This is only a passing line from 
a close correspondence of half a century, 


rich in the thought and sentiment of two 
rare souls. We are solemnly warned against 
such mystic exaltation, and told how much 
wiser we are now, when we no longer talk 
about our feelings, but put them into ac- 


tions. No doubt there have been people 
enough in every age—and they are not all 
dead yet—whose emotions evaporated in 
words. But no one was ever more tender to 
the unfortunate, no one ever did more for 
the sick and suffering, than Mme. Swet- 
chine. Nor was she a sentimental dreamer. 
“She belongs to the great minds of our 
age,” wrote Lacordaire, the devoted friend of 
twenty-five years, who traveled six hundred 
miles to be with her in her last hours. 

That similar friendships do not exist to- 
day, one cannot say. There are a multitude 
of fine sympathies that never come to the 
surface. But the drift of the age is alto- 
gether against them. There is no time for 
them, and they are looked upon largely as 
dreams. It may be true that these instances 
illustrate the genius of friendship, which is 
rare in any age. “There is a taste in pure 
friendship which those who are born medi- 
ocre can never attain,” says La Bruyére. 
But the delicate aroma of sentiment that 
once lingered about such ties, even among 
men and women with no claim to be ranked 
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among the great minds or great souls, is no 
longer the fashion. Friendship has largely 
come to mean planning and doing things 
together. It isa communion of interests and 
tastes rather than of thought or soul. Peo- 
ple meet in groups at one another’s houses 
or at their clubs, discuss the affairs of the 
day, and exchange kindly courtesies. The 
heart does not reveal its hidden treasures in 
crowds, and such relations cannot be other- 
wise than external, though there may be a 
great deal of simple and quite flexible good 
feeling, by no means without its generous 
side. But those who call themselves friends 
part permanently without tears, and the 
world is not perceptibly darkened. If one fall 
from the ranks, the place is quickly filled, 
and things go on as before. A regret, a 
sigh, a sympathetic word, and that is all. 
It is not that such social relations are new 
or undesirable, but that, in the great cen- 
ters of life, they are rapidly taking the place 
of all other personal intercourse. “Great 
commotions of soul” are doubtless avoided, 
as the individual feeling that goes into them 
is limited in the very nature of things. One 
may weep over a friend, but one cannot 
weep over a hundred: the fountain of tears 
would be exhausted. There is no question 
of the warm impulses of kind hearts, any 
more than there is of impossible ideals. It is 
only a question of the sentiment that be- 
comes a part of the life and holds even the 
faults and weaknesses of a friend as sacred, 
of a tie so strong and sweet that a lasting 
sense of loss is left when it is severed—and 
no other is worthy of the name of friendship. 
But how can a man or woman, with the ex- 
actions of modern life, find the leisure for 
such close companionship? In the main 
currents it is hardly possible, and those 
to whom it is a necessity find themselves 
strangely isolated. We simply know the 
surface of people, and no profound feelings 
spring from surface contact. I once heard 
a man of large mind, large heart, and fine 
ideals say that he would walk a hundred 
miles any time to talk with a friend who 
had been long away from him. “There is a 
visionary,” said some one after he had gone. 
“Such a man will never succeed in this age. 
We have outgrown these sentimental follies.” 
“Succeed in what?” I was tempted to ask, 
but thought better of it. According to his 
standard and the world’s, in which only the 
concreteand the visible count, it was too true. 
Any other he would simply have smiled at. “I 
never permit a sentiment to interfere with 
my interests,” said a woman of worldly light 
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and leading, not long ago. “Nowadays we 
direct our lives with our brains. It is good 
policy to wipe off the slate once in a while 
and make a new list of friends. We get rid 
of those who lag in the race and avail us 
nothing.” She had outgrown “sentimental 
follies.” Let us hope the type is rare. 

All this may imply a more sensible view 
of things and a rational widening of human 
interests. It is possibly better to love many 
people a little than a few people a great 
deal. We are told that it is, by those who 
are doubtless wiser than I. Love of a theo- 
retical sort may grow by distribution. It 
is like shattering to atoms the mirror that 
reflects the sky, so that every one may 
carry away a bit of it. After all, you have 
only your poor little bit of glass, but where is 
the sky with its infinite depths? To be sure, 
you get rid of the old spiritual exclusiveness. 
Whether this is desirable or not belongs to 
the same class of problems as the equaliza- 
tion of human conditions and the parity of 
human talents. If we have no mountains, 
we shall have no valleys. But when we have 
succeeded in cutting down all the heights, 
dashing genius from its pedestal, sentiment 
from its possible altitudes, patient merit 
from its goal, and reducing the world to a 
dead level of intellectual, emotional, and 
social mediocrity, we are likely to find our- 
selves in a sterilé, shadeless desert, without 
even a possibility of the poor makeshift of 
irrigation that permits us to draw from 
nature’s stores when the trees and hilltops 
fail us. 

“But we have turned sentiment to better 
uses in helping our fellow-men,” says the 
moralist. “Look at our charities.” 

Of the number and extent of our charities 
there is no question. We are a generous 
people, and certainly our benefactions are 
larger than ever before. Nor can we forget 
the multitude of good men and women who 
are giving up their lives to caring for the 
poor and ministering to the needs of the 
suffering. No doubt the age rests on a more 
humanitarian basis. But humanitarianism 
does not always mean individual sympathy. 
One may talk a great deal about charity 
and work very efficiently for it, with no 
other moving spring than what lies in a 
fashion, or an occupation, or an intellectual 
perception of things; indeed, we are specially 
cautioned against the unwisdom of following 
the emotions in helping our fellow-men. The 
business methods which are inevitable in 
dealing with the vast social problems of to- 
day have largely eliminated the quality of 
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sentiment. Charity used to be a personal 
matter. It went out in a thousand unseen 
rills from the fortunate to the unfortunate, 
and was difficult to measure. Now the 
greater part of this work is done without 
any contact between giver and receiver. 
Charity has become a huge machine, with its 
boards, its officers, its honors, its promo- 
tions, its rewards. Of the personal feeling 
that lends a human and sympathetic color to 
one’s charities there may be very little or 
none at all. I am not finding fault with this 
way of doing things. Under present condi- 
tions it is clearly unavoidable. But we are 
simply talking here of the relative part 
played by sentiment to-day in human affairs, 
and, in estimating this, we must subtract a 
vast amount of benevolent work that does 
not come within the province of the emo- 
tions at all. It may be a great deal better, 
indeed a necessity, that philanthropy should 
be reduced to a system; it may be true, also, 
that duty or principle or expediency is a 
better guide than feeling; but when senti- 
ment crystallizes into a system, it is apt to 
die as a sentiment. The soul of all success- 
ful organizations, for whatever purpose, lies 
ultimately in the head, not in the heart. 
That we are inclined to be a sentimental 
people in matters of public interest can 
hardly be denied, but these appeal to the 
great masses, who are always easily swayed 
by the emotions, and do not hold themselves 
responsible for consequences, even if they 
think of them atall. It is precisely here that 
sentiment has its worst dangers. There is a 
great deal to be said against too much of it, 
as there is a great deal to be said against too 
much wine and too much of many other in- 
trinsically harmless or, indeed, good things. 
It is as true now as it was in the days of 
Horace that “virtue lies midway betwee! 
vices.” The emotions are apt to run riot 
when they get the upper hand, and without 
a solid foundation of sense show a marvel- 
ous tendency to degenerate. We see this in 
the pseudo-sentiment of which we have mor: 
than enough, in the hysterical sympathy 
that sends flowers to criminals and forgets 
the innocent victims, that revels in the wild 
application of sentimental methods to mat- 
ters that belong to the domain of reason 
and judgment. We see it in the mania 0! 
multitudes who follow a catchword and are 
fired by a phrase. “All sentiment is an ex- 
tension,” says Flaubert. It may be the ex- 
tension of a bad thing as well as of a good 
one, and this is why it becomes so dangerous 
in crowds. It ceases to be responsible, it 
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exaggerates, it submerges the intellect, it 
sways the passions, it perverts the judgment. 
When it is used to veil the fierce dogmatism 
of reformers or would-be reformers, to point 
the sophistry of the demagogue, to throw 
a glamour over the base intrigues of ambi- 
tion and avarice, to shield injustice and 
furnish a pretext for unholy wars, it is time 
to reflect. A nation that comes under its 
dominion may be more hopelessly adrift than 
the nation that makes the mistake of not 
reckoning with it at all. God’s air, which is 
so pure and sweet and fresh in the eternal 
sunshine, easily becomes an engine of de- 
struction when it is stored. 

Perhaps the danger of sentiment as a 
motive power of masses, or as a basis of 
government, which must weigh in the exact 
scales of justice a multitude of conflicting 
interests, was never better illustrated than 
in the great upheaval of a hundred years 
igo. It was not the men who looked at 
things through the clear light of reason 
that precipitated the conflict. It was a 
weeping philosopher and man of genius, who 
saw the world through emotional eyes and 
knew how to touch its heart. With all the 
vices of sentiment and few of its virtues, 
Rousseau made use of it to fire the passions 
of an inflammable mob that swept off a 
generation which stood in its way. The bro- 
therhood of man has strange phases. “Be 
my brother, or I will kill you,” said the witty 
Chamfort, as he looked at the chaos of sav- 
agery let loose, and translated its spirit. 
But was it not partly because true personal 
sentiment had been so utterly banished from 
the dominant life of France in the cold, 
skeptical eighteenth century that such an 
explosion became possible? Nature has her 
revenges, and this may have been one of 
them. 

But whatever advance we are making in 
humanitarian directions, however generously 
the popular heart responds to the call of 
suffering, whatever new forms the sentiment 
of the age is taking, as an element of in- 
dividual life it is not fostered by modern 
ideals. There is no sentiment in business, 
and business is a controlling factor in the 
world of to-day. In nothing does sentiment 
contribute to visible success. It does not 
buy houses or jewels or bric-d-brac or power 
or consideration. The final distillation of 
wealth may be estheticism, but it is not 
sentiment, which deals with unpurchasable 
things. There was much of it in the old 
standards of distinction, but these have lost 
their value in an age that prefers concrete 
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symbols. We tend more and more toward 
making of ourselves machines— machines to 
do this, that, or the other thing better than 
some one else, machines to succeed. And 
the final measure of success is money. To 
this end we adjust ourselves and educate 
our youth. But when, in the slow process of 
evolution, we have our man perfectly con- 
structed for use and warranted to be as safe 
from explosions as from illusions, it is quite 
possible that we may be confronted with a 
man withoutasoul. In ascientific age, when 
it is only facts that count, facts that can be 
seen or heard or weighed or measured; in 
a commercial age, in which these facts are 
brought to the test of practical utility, which 
always runs toward the ultimate standard 
of success, it may be worth while to suggest 
that there are dangers even in figures, and 
whether the world put itself out of equilib- 
rium on the side of sentiment or of science, 
the results are equally to be feared. Men 
are not simply bundles of facts molded 
from the outside, but spirits finely touched 
from within to fine issues. 

I have no intention of posing as an apostle 
of sentimentalism, nor do I wish to give a 
dark or pessimistic view of an age that is 
probably, on the whole, the best the world 
has known, in spite of a few faults which 
there are numbers of people to call virtues. 
What we lose in one point, we may gain in 
another. But it is just possible that when 
we put individual sentiment in the category 
of things to be frowned upon and avoided, 
we are in the way of trampling upon many 
of the choicest things of life. It is the safe- 
guard of the old and the weak, the hope of 
the suffering; it lights many dark places and 
binds us by invisible ties to all that is good 
in the past and to the great ideals of the 
world. In a thousand delicate ways it con- 
secrates family life, and makes of love a 
benediction. If it sometimes clings unduly 
to that which is dead or useless, it gives 
fresh proof of the unfailing vitality of the 
human heart. In trying to pull up the rank 
weeds of sentimentality, let us have a care 
lest we pull up with them the tender flowers 
of sentiment, which give humanity so much 
of its inspiration, and life so much of its 
charm. 

Sully-Prudhomme has written asuggestive 
poem on “ The Revolt of the Flowers.” Tired 
of man, the world, and the monotony of life, 
they agree to lay aside their beauty and 
fragrance, to stop blossoming altogether, 
and limit themselves strictly to the useful. 
There are no more roses or lilies or violets, 
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no more flowers at all—only stamens and 
pistils. “What is the use of flowers?” say 
the philosophers. “They are only frivolities.” 
But the grace of the year, the joy of life, 
lay in them. Now that they are gone, color 
and sweetness and delicacy and beauty are 
lost in melancholy grayness. Pleasure and the 
spirit of laughter are fled. The world is sad, 
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An Old Story with a New Moral. 


NEW book or play on Napoleon starts up inva- 
riably another wave of the Napoleon interest. 
Rather it might be said that the wave is always 
running, with much or little force, and is acci- 
dentally augmented now and again. Rostand’s 
drama of “L’Aiglon” and Lord Rosebery’s “Na- 
poleon: The Last Phase” are the principal present 
accidents. 

It is very interesting to note how much of 
failure a hero-worshiping world permits its great 
figures. Our readers have had the opportunity of 
being reminded of this recently in THE CENTURY’S 
publication of the lives of Lincoln, Cromwell, and 
Napoleon, as well as in the last chapter of Alex- 
ander’s history. With all the success associated 
with Lincoln’s career, it should not be forgotten 
that he utterly failed in his own personal plan of 
reunion, namely, compensated emancipation. He 
could not convert his own cabinet to his program, 
much less Congress. Cromwell succeeded valor- 
ously in many ways, in some indirect ways per- 
manently; but his career had its failures: he failed 
conspicuously in influence after death had re- 
moved him from the scene. Napoleon “failed” 
gigantically and twice over: the man of force 
was overcome by force—defeated, exiled, im- 
prisoned. Alexander’s deuth may be called in 
itself an ignominious failure of manhood. And 
yet most people forget that Lincoln was not suc- 
cessful, as to the detail referred to; and the names 
of Alexander, Cromwell, Napoleon, pass on the 
tongues of men as symbols of tremendous human 
power— in the case of Napoleon, at least, of almost 
superhuman power. 

An attractive subject of debate is the question 
whether Napoleon, being what he was, could pos- 
sibly have made a permanent success of his empire, 
even during the limit of his own lifetime. His 
youthful training and his Corsican traits helped 
him along in the military career and in the career 
of a political adventurer on a large scale. His im- 
agination—the creative side of his nature, which 
adds so greatly to the interest of his personality 
—led him to undertake schemes which his mili- 
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and evil springs up afresh. One day a poet 
is moved to sing of the universal grief, and 
the tender heart of the queen rose is melted. 
She commands the flowers to blossom again. 
From the sweet violet and the graceful lily, 
to the Alpine rose that nestles in the glacier, 
they spring again into radiant life, bringing 
back joy and hope to the hearts of men. 
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tary ability rendered him able to put into success- 
ful execution—up to a certain point. But later, 
when knowledge of and respect for the better 
traits of human nature were necessary, and when 
it was necessary to success for him as a ruler 
not only to be honest, but to have his honesty 
believed in by his compatriots, and by his enemies 
as well, then came the beginning of the end for 
the Napoleonic régime. 

Napoleon misunderstood human nature, includ- 
ing his own. Says Professor Sloane: “When his 
faculties refused to perform their continuous, 
unceasing task, he began to decline; when the 
material of his calculations transcended all human 
power, even his own, the descent grew swifter.” 
A part of his misunderstanding of human nature 
was his misunderstanding of the national spirit- 
as Professor Sloane expresses it, “his contempt 
for nationality.” 

On this subject there is an interesting passage 
in Lord Rosebery’s book: 


Whom God wishes to destroy, says the adage, He first 
deprives of sanity. And so we see Napoleon, with incred- 
ible self-delusion, want of insight, or both, preparing 
his own destruction by dealing with men as if they were 
checkers, and moving them about the board according 
to his own momentary whim, without a thought of their 
passions or character or traditions; in a word, by ig- 
noring human nature. Take for one example the singu- 
lar apportionment of souls in a despatch of February 
15, 1810: “I approve of this report with the following 
modifications: (1) Only to take from the Italian Tyrol 
two hundred and eighty thousand souls, a population 
equal to that of Bayreuth and Ratisbon. (2) That Ba- 
varia should only give up for the kingdom of Wirtem- 
berg and the duchies of Baden and Darmstadt a popu- 
lation of one hundred and fifty thousand souls. So that, 
instead of one hundred and eighty-eight thousand souls, 
Bavaria should gain two hundred and forty thousand or 
two hundred and fifty thousand. Out of the one hundred 
and fifty thousand souls ceded by Bavaria, I think one 
must give one hundred and ten thousand to Wiirtemberg, 
twenty-five thousand to Baden, and fifteen thousand to 
Darmstadt.” 


All this “cutting and carving” Napoleon did 
without the slightest regard for “the exaspera- 
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tion of the transferred souls.” Moreover, by 
his mania for moving boundaries and shifting 
realms, he created a feeling of impermanence and 
insecurity. “He never seems to have given a 
thought to the storm of undying hatred, rancor, 
and revenge that was chafing and raging below.” 

Lord Rosebery thinks it “only fair to add” that 
the congress of his enemies at Vienna proceeded, 
with flattering imitation, on the same principles 
as to “cutting and carving.” 

Looking out upon the world as it now is, one 
cannot help asking, with a shudder, whether, 
aside from all questions of original right and 
wrong, the mistake of Napoleon, repeated in 
some measure by the Allies, is one altogether 
avoided in our time by the very nations that be- 
lieve themselves the most civilized, the most en- 
lightened, the most free. Answer, China, the 
Philippines, and South Africa! 


A Humorist to the Rescue. 


THE incident of the successful prosecution by 
“Mark Twain” of an overcharging cab-driver has 
been shown by subsequent events in which the 
distinguished humorist took part to be no joke 
at all. Those who know something of Mr. Clem- 
ens’s career know that the “kick,” in this case, 
was a kick on principle; and the newspapers were 
not slow to draw the moral that the temper 
shown in this action on the part of individual 
citizens in our various badly governed communi- 
ties—especially in the city of New York—would 
mean the beginning of a new era of decency. 

It was not many days after the cab-driver inci- 
dent that “Mark Twain,” speaking after dinner 
at the St. Nicholas Society, but in no “after-din- 
ner” mood, praised, with a solemn face, the 
people of New York for their patriotism, as 
exemplified in the present excellent city govern- 
ment—which government, by the way, is a stench 
in the nostrils of civilization. This is the way he 
put it: 


Gentlemen, you have the very best municipal govern- 
ment in the whole world,—and the most fragrant,— 
and you got it by your unfaltering devotion to civic 
duty. By your conscientious exercise of the burdens of 
citizenship you have made the city what it is, and God 
will bless you for it, and when you die and go to heaven 
the angels will shout: “Here they come! Here they 
come! The model citizens of the world! Show them 
ae the archangels’ box and turn the lime-light on 
them.” 


The report goes on thus: 


Then he sat down. “It is sometimes difficult to tell 
whether Mr. Clemens is in fun or in earnest,” said one 
son of St. Nicholas, “but those last remarks certainly 
hit us pretty hard.” 


_ It looks as if a humorist had come to the rescue 
in one city of the republic, at least. It may be 
that his unescapable sarcasm will not only plague 
the enemy in the pending fight in New York, but 
will stir up the good citizen as he dreadfully 
needs to be stirred. 
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It is a promising sign of the present awakening 
in the metropolis that the two men at the moment 
most active in the attack on bad local government 
(though in different ways and from different points 
of view) are that good citizen Bishop Potter and 
that excellent critic of public morals “Mark 
Twain.” It would seem that the common enemy 
has after him the man who prays and the man 
who jokes; and while he evidently regards the 
combination as dangerous, it is difficult to tell 
which he fears the more. 


Enlargement of the White House. 


TuE Columbian Exposition in Chicago was a proc- 
lamation of the fact that in one art, at least, 
America had “arrived”; and that was the art of 
architecture. As a matter of fact there are sev- 
eral arts in which Americans have held their own, 
or more than held their own, during the last two 
decades of the century,—those of painting, sculp- 
ture, wood-engraving, and colored glass (witness 
our exhibits at Paris in 1900),—while men of 
genius have done original and memorable work 
also in landscape-gardening. But certainly in 
architecture Americans have shown not only ex- 
traordinary ingenuity in meeting new conditions, 
but a decided sense of beauty. It is not surprising 
that foreign architects and students of art have 
found it necessary to study and to approve much 
that has recently been done in America in the way 
of architecture both private and public. 

There is noticeable, moreover, a general im- 
provement of taste in the community. We have 
passed through a period of brownstone or ginger- 
bread ugliness in the city and Mansard-roof and 
cupola ugliness in the country—of bedstead-and- 
bogus-Queen-Anne ornamental carpentry-work, 
pretentiousness, and flimsiness—into an era of 
saner architectural ideals. 

Who would have believed that an attempt 
would be made, at the end of a century whose 
last decades have been marked by the excellence 
of American architecture and by an improved 
public taste in art, to impose upon the nation a 
virtually new Executive Mansion without re- 
course to the best ability the country possesses? 
In a country where no one would think of 
building a dwelling-house without employing 
the best architectural talent he could afford, 
the authorities seem to have thought that the 
principal dwelling-house in the country could be 
re-designed by one who brings very little ar- 
chitectural experience to the work. The state- 
ment sounds so surprising that we could hardly 
believe it possible did there not lie before us, as 
we write, the formal protest against the action of 
the Washington authorities on the part of twenty- 
eight art, historical, and architectural societies of 
the United States, ranging in locality from San 
Francisco to Boston. The entire profession of 
architecture in America is officially represented in 
the protest, which carries with it a most sensible 
recommendation as to a commission of experts— 
a recommendation which it will be difficult for 
Congress to refuse to act upon. In fact, a com- 
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mission is desirable to formulate a scheme for ob- 
taining a plan for the grouping of public build- 
ings and the treatment of parks. 

It is proper that experts should sound the note 
of warning, but the intelligence of the entire 
country will join in this most righteous protest. 
The common sense of the American people is 
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Cole’s Old English Masters. 


SIR EDWIN LANDSEER (1802-73). 


te most precocious and perhaps the most 
popular of all our old English masters was 
Sir Edwin Landseer. He was acclaimed a genius 
long before he reached man’s estate, and during 
the seventy years of his life he painted pictures 
that were circulated through engravings in all 
the countries of Christendom. A quarter of a 
century ago scarcely a house in America but had 
an engraving of the “Stag at Bay” hanging in 
the library, and every sportsman can remember 
when the “Monarch of the Glen” was beaten in 
relief upon powder-flasks and scratched on gun- 
locks. Several generations absorbed art and 
natural history at the feet of Sir Edwin, and to- 
day there are those who class him with Dr. John 
Brown as one of the few mortals who understood 
the nature of the animal. It is not often that an 
artist attains such wide-spread popularity, and 
usually there are reasons for it other than artistic. 
It was so in Landseer’s case. He forced the note 
of animal life (especially the dog) by humanizing 
it, giving it emotions and sentiments pertinent to 
humanity, making it tell a sentimental or a funny 
story. And heforced the note of art by a “smart” 
painting of surfaces and textures which disguised 
a want of depth, covered up a lack of substance. 
Not that Landseer was always superficial, but that 
his popularity was gained by his least meritorious 
performances. Itisanoldstory inart. Correggio 
is still popularly known as the painter of that su- 
gary little “Reading Magdalene” at Dresden—a 
picture that he never saw; and Millet, who had a 
command of line worthy of Michelangelo, lives 
in the popular mind as the painter of the “An- 
gelus,” an exaggerated story in paint done in the 
artist’s poorest manner. 

Landseer was born in London in 1802. His 
father believed in no education for an artist ex- 
cept nature, and early took the boy into the fields 
to sketch donkeys and goats. Some of his draw- 
ings done at the age of six are now in the South 
Kensington Museum, and at ten he could paint 
and etch in a creditable manner. He was taking 
prizes in drawing when he was eleven, and at 
thirteen he was an exhibitor at the Royal Acad- 
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sure to respond to a request so natural and so 
sensible. There is only one other dwelling in 
America concerning which our people cherish an 
equal, or superior, sentiment. Mount Vernon has 
been religiously preserved. The best talent in the 
country is not too good to be employed upon the 
White House. 
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emy. He entered the schools of the Royal Acad- 
emy as a student in 1816, and the next year his 
“Sleeping Dog,” at the Society of Painters in Oils 
and Water-Colors, created a stir. He began by 
painting animals, and at first dealt with them 
almost exclusively. Lions and tigers interested 
him, and the dog was his favorite theme. At 
twenty-two he was at Abbotsford, sketching Sir 
Walter and his hounds. The portrait of Scott by 
Landseer, now in the National Portrait Gallery, 
is not finished like the “Dr. John Allen”?! which 
Mr. Cole has engraved (see the frontispiece to this 
number of the magazine), and perhaps for that rea- 
son it has a finer artistic feeling, is freer in handling 
and better in color. It is one of Landseer’s very 
good things, and suggests an artistic destiny which 
he never entirely fulfilled. Popularity turned his 
brush in another direction, and the trip to Scotland 
changed his subject somewhat. He now became 
fond of deer, mountains, and Scotch heather, pay- 
ing less attention to lions and tigers, but always 
clinging to the dog. After he had been made a 
Royal Academician in 1831 he scored popular suc- 
cesses with “ High Life” and “ Low Life,” “Jack in 
Office” and “ Laying Down the Law ”—all of then 
pictures of dogs, posed in imitation of humanity 

as the titles suggest. All his life the dog furnished 
material for his art. Apparently he dressed hin 

up and made a clown of him to please the public. 
and occasionally he painted genuine dog nature t 

please himself. The “Sleeping Bloodhound” is an 
illustration of the true dog, with nothing funny 01 
sentimental about him, and it is to-day one of Sir 
Edwin’s best pictures—a fine bulk of body and a 
good piece of painting. 

In 1840 he went abroad for his health, and 
during the years following he produced “Peace 
and War, ” “Diogenes,” and -“Shoeing the Bay 
Mare,” canvases that have little to recommend 
them either in material or in method. The“ Monarch 
of the Glen” was painted in 1851 for the refresh- 
ment-room of the House of Lords, but the Com- 
monsrefused the price. It afterward sold for seven 
thousand pounds. The stag fights, called “Night” 


1 Dr. John Allen was a political and historical writer 
of note, but is best known as an important figure in the 
social life of Holland House.—Epiror. 
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and “Morning,” followed, and with these pictures 
Landseer virtually reached his height. He was 
knighted in 1850, and in 1855 he received the 
large gold medal at the Paris Exhibition. Ten 
years later he was offered the presidency of the 
Royal Academy, but he had suffered much from 
mental depression and declined the new responsi- 
bility. He never completely recovered from a 
nervous collapse experienced in 1860, and after 
that date he did only one important work, and 
hat the mod@ling of the noble lions for the Nelson 
monument in Trafalgar Square. Death came to 
m October 1, 1873, and he was buried in St. 
Paul’s with public honors. His last portrait was 
' the Queen; his last drawing was of a dog. 
Socially Landseer was a success from the start. 
He knew the “ best people,” and early in life began 
painting portraits of the nobility. The Dukes of 
Bedford, Gordon, Athole, and Devonshire sat to 
iim, he painted the Queen and the royal family a 
number of times, and he taught the Queen and 
Prince Albert how to etch. He also painted many 
children’s portraits, with such titles as “Little 
Red Riding Hood,” “Naughty Child,” and the like, 
using almost always dogs or birds as adjuncts to 
the figure. After 1839 he painted some celebrated 
ikenesses of young girls, including those of Miss 
Peel, Miss Egerton, and Princess Mary of Cam- 
bridge. Society called on him many times for 
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Policeman Flynn’s Adventures. 
Ill. HE IS WORRIED BY POLITICIANS, 


- {i~—~- do be three gr-rades iv liars,” said 
Policeman Flynn, in a burst of confidence, 
to his wife. 

“To which iv thim do ye belong, Barney?” she 
inquired solicitously. 

“@wan, now!” retorted Policeman Flynn. 
“Ye ll be provokin’ me to thry to sell ye to a 
comic pa-aper, ye will that. "T is no joke I’m 
tellin’ ye. There do be three gr-rades iv liars in 
this wur-rld. First ye have th’ common liar, an’ 
t is easy carin’ fr him. Next ye have th’ artistic 
liar, who can dhress a lie up to ray-simble th’ truth, 
so’s ye have to look f’r th’ shtrawberry ma-ark on 
th’ left ar-rm to tell which is th’ other. An’ then ye 
have th’ politician, th’ gr-reatest liar iv thim all.” 

Policeman Flynn shook his head solemnly as he 

gave expression to this great truth. He had had 
experience, and he knew whereof he spoke. He 
had been the mayor’s special policeman for two 
weeks, 
_ “Th’ common liar,” he went on, “lies f’r th’ fun 
lv it, th’ artistic liar lies fr a pur-rpose, an’ th’ 
politician lies because ’t is his nature to. Poor 
felly! he do be built that way. 
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portraits, and he executed some of uncommon ex- 
cellence; yet for them he won only small applause. 
The public liked him best as an animal-painter, and 
praised his dogs, especially the hard porcelain ones 
like the “King Charles Spaniel” in the National 
Gallery, or the soft sentimental ones like the hound 
in the picture called “Suspense.” There is little 
justice to the painter in such a judgment. At his 
best he was a good draftsman and a very facile 
handler ofthe brush. “The Shepherd’s Chief Mour- 
ner” shows him to advantage, and in the English 
country houses one occasionally meets with por- 
traits by him that are exceedingly clever. His 
rapidity was remarkable. The “Sleeping Blood- 
hound” was painted in three days, and it is re- 
corded that he often did a picture in a day. His 
works suffered little by reproduction, for his color 
was usually cold. The sale of engravings after his 
pictures was something enormous. No fewer than 
one hundred and twenty-six engravers were em- 
ployed on his works at different times. All to!d, 
his career was remarkably successful, but there is 
a sharp line of demarcation to be drawn between 
his popular success and his artistic success. The 
latter was not slight. Sir Edwin had the artistic 
sense, but in the roar of applause that went up 
over the caricatured dog it was lost to sight and 
forgotten. 
John C. Van Dyke. 
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DIS OoO* 

“*T wa-ant to see his nibs,’ says th’ politician to 
me, doin’ th’ rush act an’ thryin’ to go by me. 

“*Ve cannot,’ says I. 

“‘T’ll have ye-er ba-adge,’ says he. ‘Me cousin 
was a schoolmate iv his nibs, an’ I do be bringin’ 
him news he ’Il be gla-ad to ha-ave. Ye ’ll see him 
fa-all on me neck th’ minute he sees me.’ 

“So I lets the gazabo in, but does his nibs fa-all 
on his neck? Oho! well, if he does, it do be with 
an ax, an’ me own neck feels th’ whir iv th’ wind.” 

“Ser-rves ye right,” commented Mrs, Flynn. 
“Ye have no sense at all, Barney. "T is ye-er juty 
to do what ye ’re to-old an’ l’ave others to do th’ 
thinkin’.” 

“Listen to that, now!” exclaimed Policeman 
Flynn. “Oho! but ye’reasma-art woman. That’s 
what his nibs says to me. ‘Do as ye ’re to-old, 
Barney,’ he says, ‘an’ l’'ave me to do th’ thinkin’ f'r 
th’ office. That ma-an could n’t get ye-er ba-adge 
in a million years, but I can ha-ave it anny day I 
r-reach f’r it.’ An’ ’t w’u’d be all r-right, only his 
nibs do be a politician, too.” 

“Take him at his wur-rd, annyhow,” advised 
Mrs. Flynn. 

“T did so,” returned Policeman Flynn, “an’ f’r 
two da-ays me ba-adge was like to dhrop off me 
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coat, it hung so loose. *T was all along iv another 
politician. 

“*T ‘ll be afther seein’ th’ may’r,’ he says im- 
portant-like. 

“*Ve ’ll not,’ says I. 

“*Ve don’t re-cognize me,’ says he. 

“*T do not,’ says I. 

“*Me fa-ace sh’u’d be familiar to ye,’ says he. 











“*T WA-ANT TO 


“*Mebbe ’t w’u’d be,’ says I, ‘if I ’d looked in 
th’ r-rogues’ gal’ry iv late.’ 

“With that his nibs, hearin’ voices, comes out 
an’ gra-abs th’ felly be th’ hand an’ takes him in an’ 
threats him like he was th’ only fri’nd he had in th’ 
wur-rld. An’ when th’ felly’s gone, his nibs comes 
to me, an’ says, ‘Don’t ye know him?’ 

“*T do not,’ says I. 

“*He carries two wa-ards in his inside pocket,’ 
says his nibs. 

“*Mebbe,’ says I, ‘that ’s what spoils th’ fit iv 
his coat.’ 

“*Niver tur-rn down a ma-an like that,’ says 
his nibs, payin’ no attention to me little joke. 

“*How ’Il I tell thim apa-art?’ says I. 
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“Use ye-er head,’ says his nibs. 

“*T thought,’ says I, ‘ye to-old me ye ’d do th’ 
thinkin’ f’r this office ye-erself; an’ besides,’ I says, 
‘I niver took a course in mind-r-readin’; ’t was 
overlooked.’ 

“ An’ there ye are,” continued Policeman Flynn. 
“On me ol’ beat I had to deal with th’ common 
liars an’ th’ artistic liars, but th’ politicians was 
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out iv it. Now ’t is only th’ politicians, an’ | 
w’u'd n’t thrust wan iv thim to tell his own 
na-ame. D’ ye know, if wan iv thim iver came to 
me an’ said, ‘I ’m afther a job from his nibs,’ I “d 
faint away, I w’u’d so. Th’ shock iv findin’ so 
much honesty in wan lump among th’ gazabos that 
come to th’ City Hall w’u’d near kill me. But ’t is 
not their way. : 
“‘T must see him,’ says wan. ‘I ’m his fam’ly 
docther.’ = 
““Where ’s ye-er tool-chist?’ says I, knowin’ a 
docther always carries wan. 
““He told me to call,’ says another. : 
“* An’ he told me to lay fr ye whin ye come, 
says I. 
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“Oho! I’m good at re-partee, but’t is like to get 
me into throuble, f’r th’ wan I turn down th’ ha-ard- 
est is always th’ only wan I ought to have passed 
in. Some iv thim come ivery da-ay an’ wait an’ 
wait an’ wait, an’ they gra-ab fellies goin’ in an’ 
comin’ out, an’ thry to get their infloo-ence. I ’d 
be sorry fr thim if it was n’t f'r wan thing.” 

“What ’s that?” asked Mrs. Flynn. 

“Why don’t they wur-rk f’r a livin’ instead iv 
wur-rkin’ fra job? ’T is less disappointin’, an’ no 
ha-arder whin ye get used to it. But th’ job’s too 
much fr me. I’m goin’ back on th’ beat again.” 

“Fr why?” asked Mrs. Flynn. 

“Well, ’t was this wa-ay,” explained Policeman 

‘lynn. “I ’d been scr-rappin’ with tin or ilivin 
fellies that wa-anted to see his nibs when his nibs 
did n’t wa-ant to see thim, an’ along comes a little 
gazabo that ’s so thin an’ pale ye ’d think he ’d 
blow away. But, fr all that, he carries himself 
in a soopeer-yer wa-ay, an’ me feelin’ wr-rong 
annyhow. 

“*T ray-ceived wur-rd,’ says he, ‘that somebody 
wants to see me here.’ 

“Tl is likely so,’ says I, with sa-arcasm, fr 
that ’s th’ ol’ gag. 

“*T think ’t is th’ may’r,’ says he, ‘although th’ 
wur-rd brought me was not plain on that.’ 

“‘T think ’t is not,’ says I. ‘I think, from th’ 
looks iv ye, that th’ ma-an who wants ye is in th’ 
corner office on th’ flure below.’ 

“With that he goes away, and whin he comes 
back he tur-rns out to be wan iv the biggest tax- 
payers ‘in th’ city, an’ a ma-an that ivery wan 
jumps r-round f’r; an’ back I go on th’ beat again. 
But ’t is me ol’ chop-house beat, thank Hiven! 
Oho! but mebbe he was n’t mad!” 

“Where was it ye ’d sent him, Barney?” 

“Why,” replied Policeman Flynn, nonchalantly, 
“T sent th’ little bloodless divil to th’ coroner’s 
office, to be sure.” 

Elliott Flower. 


*Long To’ds Night. 


Dau ’s a moughty soothin’ feelin’ 
Hits a dahky man 
"Long to’ds night; 
W’en de row is mos’ nigh ended, 
Den he stop to fan, 
Long to’ds night. 
De blue smoke fom his cabin is a-callin’ to him, 


“« 


Come 
He smell de bacon cookin’, an’ he hyeah de fiah 
hum; 
An’ he "mence to sing, ‘dough wo’kin’ putty nigh 
done made him dumb, 
"Long to’ds night. 


”. 
? 


Wid his hoe erpon his shouldah 
Den he goes erlong, 
"Long to’ds night; 
An’ he keepin’ time a-steppin’ 
Wid a little song, 
_ "Long to’ds night. 
De restin’-time ’s a-comin’, an’ de time to drink 
an’ eat; 
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A baby ’s toddlin’ to’ds him on hits little dusty 
feet, 
An’ a-goin’ to’ds his cabin, an’ his suppah ’s 
moughty sweet, 
"Long to’ds night. 


Dere his Ca’line min’ de kettle, 
Rufus min’ de chile, 
Long to’ds night; 
An’ de sweat roll down his forred, 
Mixin’ wid his smile, 
*Long to’ds night. 
He toss his piccaninny, an’ he hum a little chune; 
De wo’kin’ all is ovah, an’ de suppah comin’ soon; 
De wo’kin’-time ’s December, but de restin’-time 
is June, 
"Long to’ds night. 


Dey ’s a kin’ o’ doleful feelin’, 
Hit ’s a tendah place, 
Long to’ds night; 
Dey ’s a moughty glory in him 
Shinin’ thoo his face, 
Long to’ds night. 
De cabin ’s lak de big house, an’ de fiah ’s lak de 


sun; 
His wife look moughty lakly, an’ de chile de put- 
tiest one; 
W’y, hit ’s_blessid, jes a-livin’, wen a body's wo’k 
is done, 
"Long to’ds night. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


The Parson’s Prayer. 
(SAID TO BE A FACT.) 


Now, Parson Brown was of the good old school, 
A little, plain, blunt-spoken sort of man, 
Who on occasion called a fool a fool, 
And prayed as only little people can. 
His sermons moved by no discovered rule; 
He ’d read the Book, and then they simply ran 
In thunder rolls, careering from the text, 
As parson said whatever struck him next. 


Among his cherished flock was Boyd the squire, 
For long prayers noted and short cords of 
wood, 
Who smoked his pipe complacent by the fire, 
And dealt opinions round the neighborhood. 
The parson, with a good man’s reverent ire, 
Had vowed to prick the windbag if he could; 
’T was more than he could stand, this plump con- 
ceit 
A-waddling up the aisle or down the street. 


It chanced one Sabbath morning, ere essaying 
The lesson of old Adam to repeat, 
As several loitering Christian folk were straying 
Demurely in, each to his wonted seat, 
The parson undertook some lively praying 
For those of slumbers late and lagging feet, 
Keeping both eyeballs rolling—’t was his way 
(Perhaps to see for whom he ’d better pray). 
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God seemed to smile upon his fervent prayer 
(How oft we mortals make God smile! ), and then 
No sound of tardy worshiper was there, 
And Parson Brown was quite composed again 
(Like folks in fits when taken to the air), 
His last words in his epiglottis, when 
In through the open door and up the void 
And silent lane perambulated Boyd. 


And just as he pronounced the soft “Amen” 
He spied the squire a quarter up the aisle, 
And through the fingers of the wives and men 

A pious struggle to conceal a smile. 
Ah, welladay! the parson prayed again 

And made his townsman famous for a while: 
“O Lord,” he roared in accents clearly cut, 
“Thy servant cure of that ungodly strut!” 


William E. C. Leonard. 


On Her Account. 


On her account they left the land 

Where rich papa’s soap-factories stand, 
And ’mid the Old World’s classic show, 
Where rank is high, if funds are low, 

She fought the fight mama had planned. 


At that strategic dame’s command 
She led her trumps for court-cards, and 
At length kind Fortune did bestow 
On her a count. 


And so she’s titled, great, and grand; 
Mama is proud, the count is bland; 
All three are pleased, but this we know: 
Most pleased are those he chanced to owe, 
For now he draws with lavish hand 
On her account. 
Joe Lincoln. 


Mothers. 


MOTHERS are the queerest things! 
"Member when John went away, 

All but mother cried and cried 
When they said good-by that day. 

She just talked, and seemed to be 
Not the slightest bit upset— 

Was the only one who smiled! 
Others’ eyes were streaming wet. 


But when John come back again 
On a furlough, safe and sound, 
With a medal for his deeds 
And without a single wound, 
While the rest of us hurrahed, 
Laughed and joked and danced about, 
Mother kissed him, then she cried— 
Cried and cried like all git out! 


Edwin L. Sabin. 


The Triumph of Truth. 
WITH PICTURES BY FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN. 


He. If you should say that you could n’t guess 


What I’ve tried totell youthesummerthrough, 
Come, Nellie, honestly now, confess, 
Would that be true? 


. If you should say that though girls galore 


Have been jolly and chummy, and quite liked 
you, 
You were never really in love before, 
Would that be true? 


. If you should say, from the very start 


You have always fancied that I liked Prue, 
That you must take time ere you know your 
heart, 
Would that be true? 


. If you should say that you never flirt, 


That you never stay at your club till two, 
That you think Pauline is both flat and pert, 
Would that be true? 


. If you should say you regret I ’m rich, 


That you ’d like me better without a sou, 
That you’d love a flat, and to cook and stitch, 
Would that be true? 


But if, perchance, I am far too wise 
To fib in the manner that most girls do— 


. And if, abjuring the usual lies, 

I should say, of all girls that I ever knew 
(And your predecessors form quite a line) 
The dearest, the sweetest, the best is you, 
Is it true that you'll promise you will be mine? 


She. Yes, dear, it ’s true. 


Beatrice Hanscom. 
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